ERROftSj and their CONSEQUENCES 5 


OR 

Memoirs of an English Family. 


Chapter I. 

One of the most uTjaccountable extremes 
into which human piission ever betrays man¬ 
kind, is that which is sometimes, though very 
rarely, observable in parents, and which leads 
them into thinking, that if their children will 
not accept of all the good they wish to force on 
them, in an offered palace ; that it is desirable 
they should be sunk below their'actual situation 
in life, in proportion to the elevation they have 
rejected. In short, if they will not be happy 
exactly in the way they point out, that they 
shall not be happy at all. In the true spirit 
of this sentiment, Emily Walwyn's parents 
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had, but literallyy turned her 

out of doors. The world, generally ‘speaking, 
is so much refined within the last century, that 
those who draw their pictures from reaJ life, 
and fix on a period of time within that limit, 
can hardly find a circumstance with which to 
adorn and enliven their history. owe this 

peculiarity of good fortune to the perfect agree¬ 
ment which subsisted between her father and 
mother, who thought alike on the only subject 
on which they seemed to think at all j and the 
very little satisfaction" which they ever expe¬ 
rienced in each other’s company, was enjoyed, 
when conversing on their favourite topic, (the 
aggrandizement of their family, by the mar¬ 
riage of their children ;) because there was 
^hen no difference in their views, or jars in 
^heir councils. This senseless ambition having 
^hus taken equal possession of both parents, 
they watched the growing beauties of their 
daughter with interest and pleasure, only be¬ 
cause they thought they saw in them a means 
i>f increasing their interest in the county; and 
long before she could herself form a wish on the 
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subject, determined to bring about a marriage 
between ber and a neiglibouring Earl, which 
by uniting ^he interests of the two houses, 
would secure the representation of the.couUty 
to their son; a feather which used to adorn the 
family cap, but which had been lost for the 
tw’o or three last generations, from their ex¬ 
treme unpopularity* The quarterings on the 
shields which surmounted the heavy stone 
gate-ways, and were conspicuous on the pan- 
nels of the hardly less ponderous family coach, 
were, however, more solid proofs of conse-. 
quence, which could not be blown awray by the 
rude breath of the populace; and made them 
feel convinced that their daughter, with e 
large foituiie, was entitled to make the first 
match in the coimti’y* The total want of sense 
and disagreeable qualities of the young Peer 
would fully have justified Emily in the repug¬ 
nancy which she felt to comply with her 
parent’s washes, if there had not been a dan¬ 
gerous rival with whom to contrast him. Just 
at the time when she was suffering the most 
from their unkind treatment, she became ac- 
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quainted with a young Hibernian, quartered 
with his regiment in the neighbourhood of 
Walwyn Castle, whose agreeable qualities and 
festive disposition made him a welcome guest 
at'the tables of all the principal families'^n the 
county ; so that whenever she was to meet the 
drivelling Peer, she was almost certain of 
having an opportunity of contrasting him with 
his animated, handsome rival. Lord B*** had 
just sense enough to comprehend that rank and 
riches gave consequence ; and that beauty was 
more pleasing than deformity; and the only 
imile that ever played over a flat, soft-looking, 
yellow face, with light grey eyes, without 
either eye-brows or eye-lashes, was, when an 
allusion was made to his fortune, or when no 
person of a higher order of nobility being pre¬ 
sent than himself, allowed of his taking that 
place w’hich fortune, not nature, had as- 
ngned him. 

A stronger contrast than his rival could 
hardly have presented itself. High birth, a 
high sense of honour, and the proudest feel¬ 
ings of a gentleman, were, it is true, all the 
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lAheritaxace of Obtain Mordaimt (the portkA. 
of a youi^er child been apent on hk. 

education, and in the purchase of his commifr-' 
sion.) But these entitled him to live in the 
best society; and the smilas of the fair, whkh 
they sometimes deign to lavish on those more 
<listinguished by nature than fortune, made 
the world appear to him a paradise, at which 
he had, as yet, only looked through the Toaf 
medium of a warm and ardent imaginatiom 
Health sparkled in his eye, and persuasloil 
seemed to hang upon his tongue; cireum- 
stances which we should not mention, except 
in justification of one who was so ur^willii^ tCr 
err from her duty to her parents, that if she 
had been allowed the alternative of not mar*, 
rying at all, would have been able to withi^andl 
attractions which might have tempted a mind 
of common mould to make a match without e 
pareitt’s sanction. When first Captain Mor* 
c^unt became acquainted with Miss Walwyii» 
he felt convinced that all human' ppi^oftion#. 
wrere centered in h.er, for she was. the nievl: 
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he h^id ever seteir, exid her man¬ 
ners the most perfectly gentle and«amiable. 
Heleeiced upon her ae an equal by birth; 

inconsiderate rawness,'sometimes 
aCtributable to his country, not only fell des- 
p^iately in love, but declared hia passion to 
her, before he recollected that he had nothing 
to as a settlement, which could justify 
his proposing one, who, it was said, 
would ha^ a fortunodf fifty thousand pounds, 
if she married with the consent of her parents. 
Ail illiberal sarcasm -thrown out by ber father 
against Irish fortUne-huntme, first awakened 
Mhtlhim the seducing dream, that if their 
lb#e was nnitufd, there could be no impediment 
to thew h^^kmss* £mily had hitherto re- 
c^yud his attentione with apparent compla- 
ciency, but endeavoured to conceal even firom 
hers^ that idie had a preference which was 
nut sanctiohil by ber paicnt’s approbathm; 

ber lover was mot dsicouraged* It' 
nus' true, tiitt the ‘ appnsfed more * 
dmfy uusry day $ bat he tboti^ ^ti^eru wua 
4 look of fieculiar tenderness, when shee spobe 
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to* him, which promised thb fuldhneiili dF 
his wishes* 

Though his pride had taken alaxih at 
sarcasm of Mr. Waiwyn, it imde bat a ^ight 
impression. To an ardent love no obstade' 
can long appear insurmountable.. He had’ 
hitherto treated as an idle rumour the report 
which had reached his ears, that Emily was 
shortly to become the wife of Lord B***; 
but the deep dejection which marked her 
countenance, made him at last believe that 
there was some truth in it; and, watching an 
opportunity, he made a declaration of his love 
with the utmost warmth and animation. Emilyt 
in the fulness of her heart, could only thank 
him; but without saying whether their love 
was mutual, confewed that her unhiq^tnesi 
entirely arose from her (&th«r*sr dctenniUayoii 
that she should marry Lord B***; send that 
he threatened tn turn'her out of doors, if she 
di^ not comply^ with his wishes. CiqptaaiL 
^!]^ordaunt made use of every argimient that s 
youthfU imd ^issienate love could stiggcht^ 
to induce her to promise, iif caSe of stfch' iM 

c 2 
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that she tvould seek no othet 
shelter than his arms} but he found, to his 
great xnortificationj that no persuasion could 
induce her to promise, that she* would act 
contrary to her father’s wiH, provided he 
would,give up this detected marriage. Slie 
did not deny, however, that if he persisted in 
it, that she must submit to be driven from his 
house, as her repugnance to the proposed con¬ 
nexion -was so great, that she was ceitain she 
never coidd survive it. 

When her f^her found how resolutely 
sihe resisted liis authority, he would not believe 
that a daughter of his could be so dead to 
every feeling of ambition^ as to be insensibb of 
the advantages that would accrue from the 
proposed marriage, unless she was attached to 
some one else: he determined, therefore, to 
watch her closely }. smd soon perceived that 
her eyes (which of late had been often diipmed 
hy never brightened into lustre, ex- 

cejgpwhen by chance she met Captain Mor^ 
vf&ll^t at any of the neighbouring houses 
li&re they v isited. 
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He taxed her immediately with an afi^ctioli' 
which she did not'attempt tO deny;' and^ after 
Hunting most bitter curses on Captain 
Mordaunt, and'the whole nation to whkdi he 
belonged, be vowed in the most frightfully 
solemn manner, that if she did not immedi¬ 
ately marry Lord B***, and for ever give up 
that Irish fortune-hunter, th^ he nevcar 
would see her again. 

Emily promised the most implicit obedience 
to her parents* wishes, and that the rest of 
her life should be spent in proving her grati« 
tude, if they would allow her to remain single* 
For that though she could not, consistaitly 
with her own ideas of duty, solemnly promise tp 
love and honour one whom she both despised 
and hated, that she would never marry with^ 
out their full consent and approbation. This 
was treated as a cunning device, concerted 
between her and her lover, to gain time to 
eprry their plans into execution; and her 
father repeated, that if she did not immedi¬ 
ately marry Lord B***, that he would never 
consent to see her, or even to hear her name 
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xnentfOiie4f except it was to tell him that she 
end her lover were in a jail, which he knew 
fJwy would come to, and where,they might 
i«main to ell eternity for him. This event, 
(which it did not require much s^fcity to 
foresee), took place soon after the birth of a 
first ,<diildf but not till alter it6 parents had 
contended with every ovil with which poverty 
cw oppress, with double weight, those whose 
limits have been such as to rmider them unfit 
fiur the struggle. At length, the death of an 
jumt, the only i^ation who had seemed to re- 
jufc^her tlimr exl^tonce, put them in possession 
of a smaH le^cy, which enabled Captain 
Mordaimt to pay his debts, and proceed to join 
a r^pment in India, in which he had got a com¬ 
pany, tibrough ^le interest of a school-fellow. 



CUAFTEB H- 


The nm (trfilcli Irate nmnemorudi Hm' 
riways been eitiber rising or setting in tbe 
ann^s of no^l and romance writers, and 
dom: or ever m its meridian, ^cept wh»t it m 
necessary to indict a brain fewer, or to double 
the weight of pensonal laboiur <m those not ac¬ 
customed tO' exertion) *wa8 now choofrajg a 
slanting beam across many' a small parlour in. 
Portsmouth, the shutters of which had i>een 
nearly closed by the hand of housewifery, 
cither to preserve the glaring colours of new 
furniture, or prevent. bad being made worie 
in old. It also .peej>ed through the gr^n 
jalotisieSy on more than one letter destined to 
jneet the eye of fond t^ection, in far distai|t 
climes j and glittered in the tear which fell on 
the word adieu, as the signal-guns drii^ f^r 
a fleet getting ready to sail, warned die writer 
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that for the present, an end must be put to the 
only intercourse allowed by cruel fate with 
those their hearts held most dear. 

*' It shone almost in spite of opaque obstacles 
through the dirty panes of glass of small ale¬ 
house windows, or down the steep flights of 
steps of dirty cellars, on many ,a British tar, 
who, enclosing his last pound note or notes, 
directed them to an aged and itdirm pai'ent, a 
fond sister, or a^still,dearer wifej and shewed, 
.by the tear starting in his eye, that time and 
Jhard work, though it had rendered callous the 
thumb vfhich pressed the hot wax, with which 
his letter was sealed, had produced no such 
efl^t on his heart. 

It shone, also, on the parting of fond lovers; 
gave additional brilliancy to the hopes of youth 
going to seek their fortunes, and dispelled 
some of the gloom \vhich darkness ^vould have 
increased, in the heart of many an anxious 
parent, parting from the object of their fondest 
love, and for wliose sake they doomed then- 
old age to the cheerless anxiety which a parent 
'leels, separated from their child. Misanthro- 
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pists may say that it shone on worse siglrte 
that very evening in Portsmouth. But we are 
going t<y Ijreat of ** Errors and their Consc^ 
quences/* and to leave this sea^poit town imme* 
diatejy ; why, then, should we speak of errors 
when we have not time to point out their efiects. 

Still, as the sun*s course grew shorter, new 
objects fell under its beam; numerous boats^ 
laden with fresh provisions, going out to a ffeet 
just arrived, to tempt the w^ry voyagers, 
whose parched mouths, thirsty from reiterated 
meals of salt meat and hard biscuit, looked on 
the tempting fruit held opto then* view from 
the bum-boats, with much more pardbnalde 
desire than could have been pleaded by duir 
lirst parents. 

If we were inclined to give vent to a btirst 
of spleen, it should ccitainly be on iho old 
bum-boat women, who, by the prices they 
ask for their tempting merchandize, and the 
language they use as they pass each other by; 
literally seem .to have left their consciences 
behind. But when we consider the life they 
lead, and watch their care-worn frees, while 
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^^cing up and down at the side of the ship* 
iK^^tixnes the^ boat almost on a level with 
the deck, on which stand the obje^ of their 
eimortion, an4 again appearing as if going to be 
flflg^ljdied under its keel; the waves splphing 
Pfer their heads, and threatening to spoil all 
that they cannot succ^d in selling ; (besides 
the uncertainty of how high the wind may 
hlow befm^ they get back;) we cannot say a 
word, than that if they get home safe, 
it is mpre than they de^rve, and more than 
the aun (which has shone through this whole 
chaptm*} will witnesa; as he was fast sinking 
into the bosom of the ocean, as he threw his 
jpaitfng mys on the boats heavily laden with 
passen^rs, who were now with many a busy 
<mr louring to reach the ships* already under> 
weigh, when Captain and Mrs. Mordaunt, 
with ihetr only child, arrived, to take their 
passive in it ship, which was merely to touch 
^thn Cape of Good Hope, on its passage 
to China. 

The singular beauty of their child (a boy 
nearly three years old) attracted the attention 
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•of the idle crowd, who were assembled at sdie 
Point, to witness the embaikation of the. 
sengers /dr*India. 

The melancholy depicted in the counte- 
nancee of its parents, though strongly marlsed, 
was unobserved. The kind of crowd aMam- 
bled were no more likely to fi^l intebest 
the cause of their sorrow, than to liave pdaN^ 
to remove it; and the shade widi wlndi 
fortune veils beauty, presented tlie rettaaiuc 
that might have beeh made on the pcn^imii 
attractions of the parents, whde all eye* wei^ 
turned, with instmctzve IdDdness,^^ the beall« 
ties of childhood, over which tio diadow dt 
dis^pointmeht hadpess^. 

Neither Captaitt, or Mrs. MmdautitlwetO 
past the time of iite to the inv^rath^ 
rays of hope cheer ^ir ihiture plo^»eetd$ 
bat de[H*ession of ^lirita the recent d^idfar 
«f tlKir kind bene&ctiieSB; Eaiily’s 
df her hushand ialliag a t^ctim in India io 
dbe dhsate or the swoixl; together with 
the regnet she; £cit at the continued dls|dea- 
sure of her parents; prevented their 
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dmcing and down at the side of the ship, 
aoD^itpes their boat almost on a level with 
the dedc, on which stand the dbje^s of their 
.ei^ition, a^ again appearing as if going to be 
^B|)g|dplied under its keel; the wavOs splphing 
fifP^,t|ieir heads, and threatening to spoil all 
jyhat they cannot ^icceed in selling ; (besides 
the pnceiiaicdy of bow high the wind may 
blow befme they ^t back;) we cannot say a 
Inga^^ word, than that if they get home safe, 
it is noK^e than they deserve, and more than 
^1^ sun (which has shone through tins whole 
idiapt^) will witness; as he was fast sinking 
the. hos^ of the ocean, as he threw his 
partii^ rays on the boats heavily laden with 
passen^rs, who were now with many a Inisy 
oar labouring to reach the ships, already under> 
when Certain and Mrs. Mordaunt, 
with their only child, arrived, to take their 
passage in a shi^, which was merely to touch 
at the Cape of Good Hope, <m Its passage 
to China. 

The singular beauty of their child (a boy 
pearly three years old) attracted the atteittioa 
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•of tlie idle crowd, who were aBsembied ttt ibe 
Point, to witness the embarkation of ^e.|iHik 
sengers ioir.India. 

The melancholy depicted hi the eetinte- 
nancee of its parents, though staiongly mariyed, 
was unobserved. The Iditd of crowd i Miei i i - 
bled were nomioce likely to ^1 inteteoi ^ 
the cause of their sorrow, than to have power 
to remove it; and the dbade with whidi mil- 
fortune veils beauty, pi^i^nted the refOiedtt 
that might have been made on the pemonil 
altractioiis of the parents, white ali eyes weim 
turned, with mstmctiTe Idhdhess, on the bcMOi- 
ties of childhood, over which lio shadow of 
disappointment had passed^ 

Neither Captain,’ Mm Mordmmt'Weite 
past the tixcie of Kfe to tedithe iitvi^ra^i^ 
rays of hope cheer their &ture prospect#^ 
bnt depressksi of spitits 4 ft the ree^Ht dea#r 

their kind benehtetresn; Ebs^^s dhend 
of her hufibaad falling -a wctim In Hd 
the dihiate or the swoixl} together wi^ 
the regnet she at the cmitinued di^ea- 
sure of her paxenm; prevontod then: fbe!- 
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Jug any elevation of spirits at their recently 
ae9[uiied liberty. 

At the moment of their embaAation, tlie 
•SB was v6ry rbi%h, and Mrs. Mordaiint never 
iiaving been in a boat l»fore> as they advanced 
into a: greater swell, looked ujjon ceirtain de- 
fi^ction as inevitaUe. Her mind was in that 
etate which admits, without horror, of the idea 
of d^dh, when not immediately in view; but 
recollection of misfortune, or dread of 
the future,, was abswbed in the frightftil idea 
4 ^ instant death, from which she thought 
nothing short of a ftiiracle could save them. 

A hearty laugh amongst the boat’s crew at 
her servant^ whom they werejeerii^ at for being 
« hnei^-wBtor sailor, gave her the first idea that 
they were notin such imminent danger as she 
a^^ehended. Accustomed to the sea, Capt. 
Ikfoidaunt had never for an instant supposed 
jlhat any one could be alarmed in the present 
cirqgBpmces; he was totally idisorbed in 
thoc^PK^ while his wife had imputed the more 
than usual melancholy depicted in his coun¬ 
tenance, to his knowledge of their danger. 
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On feeling his hand pressed by hers, he 
looked in her face, in which the utmost alarm 
was pictured. “ What is the matter?*' he 
anxiously enquired: “ You lode so teiTifi^ 
Eqjily, that I could almost wish again te 
urge what you have so often forbidden my 
mentioning, that you would accept (mF yom* 
brotlicr*s offer of protection and "reconciie* 
ment with your family, on the condition of 
your remaining in England. Your nervea 
We been injured by eonftnem^nt, and 1 
doubt whetlier you will not find the prison 
you are going to, worn than the one you 
have .left.** *Ohl do not uige me,* she 
replied, * to infuse yon again the o^y re¬ 
quest wMch yoq. can ever make, which j am 
certain not to grants My fate Abound up 
in yours by nty own voluntary act. Nptbing 
shall ever tempt me to. separate myself firom 
you; and never again, as you love me, allude 
to the heartless offer made by my brother^ 
on the hard condition of letting ypu go tQ 
India alone^* 
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Whxve tlie sister pimi»8 her rojnge to 
her htuilKind and chdd, we shall' 
pjroceed to ^ve some adcoimt of the brother^ to 
whomidlusSon has been made in the last cha|iter. 
'We are eonacious that it is a generally received 
ejnnioiv that the pkture winch used to he 
-fsunted ftom retd Kfe, of wimt is called a mere 
aouni^ squire, bears no resemblance to any 
character tn the present day. 
inie coarseness of language, the vuIgM- 
.ibhi^ghtaiiess of. manner, which is learnt by {&- 
aDcmtia^ tmaly with servants and inferiors; that 
narrowness of mind, created by a very confined 
education, and limited knowledge of the world. 
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which formerly attached itself to the clialae^ 
of a country squire; it is supposed, is as 
pas^d aw'ay as the flowing w%s and 
dered waistcoats, in wiiich they used to attend 
the quarter-sessions, and in whk^ their pic¬ 
tures have been handed down to us on calivas. 

Labouring under the cbnsckiwmess that this 
is the received opinion, the avitfalcar who undev- 
takes to present sudh a character to the. publac 
must necessarily hesitate, from an^ppreh^sioit, 
that, however faithfully, he whMt h 0 . haa 

seen, the fidelity of the IdLencsa nuay be dis¬ 
puted by more than ^alf hj»- peadi^.. Hie 
heir of Walwyn Castle, and, with q^igisms^- 
sions ahnost princely, ctnlie pauih^ with trutli; 
as nd other than a nmre iqportsma^ ih we-iVltr 
and conversation; ^i^rly bent kLthe gratifik 
cation of his own pasrioas, wludsi he inmyi have*, 
thought it ahnost a meamness to attUEBpt to 
curb. And though he woidd iiat. have, cosa- 
ix^ed what, e\mi he, widi. a iee^F s^wthetie. 
conscience, would have eaBed a 
crime, yet he could at times slui* his 
to the consequences of leading a life of rice». 
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s^tconciling himself to it, by thinking that his 
faults were such as ail men of his consequence 
were in the habit of pardoning in themselves, 
and each other; and which were, in fact, worthy 
of no hmrsher qpithet than youthful 'errors. 

With so laige an hereditary fortune, and 
descended from a line of ancestry, it 

seems natural to expect that he should have 
been thrown into society that would have po» 
li^ed his mmmers, though it might not have 
enlightmied his understanding. 

But bis childhood had been so neglected, 
Mid so^ei^irely i^nt ii^ the stable, and amongst 
servants, ^here he conld enjoy in perfection 
therdisdnetion so flattering to man of being 
the* flvst object,) that he never felt liappy m 
emsjpmiy UuU; was not beneath him. 

Ufa father and mother had both been too 
earnestly intent m considering what he was to 
hatoe^ to think much of what he was to be\ 
aadivaa ^ey did not like to lose sight of hi;n, 
thc|: sent him to an inferior school in their 
ovm immediate neighbourhood, (where there 
was no boy of ^ual fortune with himself,) 
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instead of sending iiiin to a i^re|»ublic school^ 
where he would have been educated with- boi 
equals indbrtune, and superiofs in talent and 
learning. 

By the time he arrived at the be<^nt 

to college, he hod contracted such a, shyn^ 
of manner^ that it was perfectly disagreeable 
to him to be in any soci^ , where he was n^ 
at once set at his ease* by b^g made 
his own consequencck« 

This shyness* was increased by fmding l^ 
self kughed at by all the young men at C(df 
lege, who, though they might -n^ escei hini 
in the morality of their lives, had net > their 
manners so completely brutified by 

He determined, in the first, half 
at tlie university, that he never would return 
to it again, and found no great opposition 
from his paaents in carrying this wise plan into 
execution, which emdiled him to spend 
morning in the sports of the field} the even* 
ings in drinking and rioting; dways pre¬ 
ferring low amours, to the terrible restrsant 
imposed by the society of well-bred or wdd- 
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wiHncn, whose refliiemeiit maKu 
tteie and sentiments wosldliave made him feel 
e s ttoHiie -c^his own. deSsiencies, a mortiiicalaon: 
ita hie pside which he could not endlne. 

As his Intimacy'with Mr. BDard^, a^hool- 
leilaw-c^his, had eoRsiderafale'dl^ot both mi 
IcB fdiaraeter and enuduct, we shall gi^e a brier 
nocount of frirachthip, which was as per*^ 
OMcious m Sbs oemseqfuenoes, as devoid df virtue 
in its foundation 

A fskdty tenant Mr. Wfdwyn*'ii, deter, 
-fliuiing to m^e his son a gentleman, smit him 
to the same school with the young squire,, 
tharj^g: Imn to attach* him^BT’entirely to his 
taSMfiord’s SOB, in hopes, that through his 
#ibndd}ip, he might obtain a considerable 
^rn^ferment in. the church, for which profession 
he Was mtmided. 

Mkh mi attachment to his own interest, 
Ofddsii cbsCn^ble in extreme youth, this boy 
40 #Ked hiinsdlf to the fulfilment of his 
iHher*^ p}^; ^d there was no meanness 
to which lie did not wilHngly stoop, in the 
CSCPuiloii of it,. 
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Having' a good deal of qnickttesa, lie 
failed to leam fais cmm leeson in time to alipiv 
of his Ifi^ming the Squire’a also; and ali>lii^ 
contrived to be in the way to prompt, h^la. 
he came befiare the master. 

In several instances subjected himtelf to 
be reproved before €he whole sehodh £»r fasdts- 
whicb he never bad committed, to save his 
future patron from disgaaee^ mid ^cNlte 
when he had committed a fault* whidi aieltir 
escaped bringii^ corporal puidshir^itOB the 
delinquent;, young H^dy sidmiilted to 
both fault and punishment on hhnself: ^s 
procured an immediate pfomise from 
young squire, that when the rectory of SeniiK, 
(an excellent living, which was in the^ft* 4 iif 
the family,) became vacant, that it should 
be his. 

On coining into possession of ins ^wtune, 
on his father’s death, he desired that his imi- 
th^r would remain in his house, as lo*^ as- i^ 
liked, as he did not suppose. he should Cvsiir 
marry, and it would be tiipe enough 9 ^^ tier 
to turn But when tJiat event tooif 
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TlK^gh abe accepted die irndtation so grac^ 
mtsl^ ^ven^ yet sdil she did; not renounce the 
liope her son making a match wijich'would 
greatly increase his rcmt roll, and tend to the 
aggrandisement of the family; A favourable 
<qpp(Hi:unity soon presented it^lf of accom> 
ylislung her fiwourke wish. 

A Imither who had gone out to India, at an 
evly 1 ^, died on his passage home, having 
previously* bequeathed her a laige fortune in 
tile jfuttds; eo- which she determined, that if 
h^ son would marry. Miss Nigell, who 
had,, a considerahie landed property in the 
01^1^, and have it entailed on the - heirs 
male of the Wahvyn family, that die would 
undertake to povide for the younger chil¬ 
dren herself. Her son had never as ^ yet 
given one thou^t to either younger or elder 
ehildiin bom in wedlock* Three sons^ the 
0 |||p|itig of his illicit love for a person in low 
jyhie<(whose story shall be presently related,) pn- 
gjtmaeA dl the paternal afiS^ion of which ho 
w|s ever repable. NotwithstMiding this, it 
may be easily supposed, at least by those whq 
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have any knowledge of the great world, thfllt 
this family was no obstacle to Mrs. Walwyu’4 
wishes when she proposed marriage to her son*' 
and that Miss NigelPs estate should settled 
on lus heirs male. After some little consi¬ 
deration, he said, “ that it was a good 

thought: hang him, if the old lady was not 
a shaip one, and had more nous than as^. 
woman he ever knew^ that, ihe 
estate was not to be sneezed at, he had not 
yet made up his mind to such . a confounded 
bore aa matrimony, but .would dbmk of it.’* 
Sometime after, he was pereaiaded tO goto 
the County>town hall', where his iiH>tiber had 
ascertained that Miss Nigell was to make her 
first appearance. She was fortunately (for^tho 
success of their schema) not quite unprepar^ 
to meet their wishes, having formed ^all her> 
hopes of happiness on a marriage with the 
owner of Walwyn Castle* 

Miss N^ll was 'naturally of a cold .^ia« 
racter, and Uie ciroumstant^^s of her li& had 
favoured that coldness. Deprivedher, 
parents early in life, die Jmd hem left to tfae^ 
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care of a cold, methodical, ploddinganht, whose 
conversation always ran on what ^{as to be 
sa^ed^ or what was to be got; thereby creating 
itk' het mind an unusually high idea of the 
'valoe of mon^. 

When idle was sent (for the sake of eco* 
nomy) to*a third-^rate school, she formed no 
fx^dship, nor did she there meet with any 
likely to^^mm « nature so frigid. She 
gfmerally associated with the girls most like 
herself; and wes always the loudest in her 
f^dfurations; diat dm never would marry any 
one‘that was notitts rndinrCrceBiis, though her 
ideas of how imh CraesixS was, were not very 
aecniute ^ mid that there was a strange con> 
iiidon in her mind betw^n his riches and the 
w^edth erf* Mato, die ielt very eertdn that Mr. 
Tihdwyn isms lieher than either, having heard, 
OKiKmiiiig from school, that he was the greatest 
match, or as her aunt tCfiiied it, the greatest 
coiAt, in the wholei country. Wh^ dressing 
Alit^tiielbaH, site could thiiik of nothing else ; 
awiAev^fmmnmit which added to the nv 
toilduAiilsrof i Vrary htmdsdihe gid'Of 
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feen, she b(^>ed and believed would fix bet* 
fate. She entered the IxilUroom with hef 
mind so ei^rely filled with her matiimomal 
intentions, jhat when, at last, some friend 
deputdfi by his mother, brought up the young 
squire, she looked so foolish, so Gonscious^ imd 
so fluttered, that he said to his friend, that he. 
thought her rather a queeiish looking-girl*^ 
She danced, howev^, extrmnd.y well, and 
him right whenever he went- wrong in the 
figure, with a great deal of good humour, on 
which he turned to Mr. Hmrd^r, and sai^ sbb 
had a deviHsh finefigiure, luidhe thought him* 
seif a very lucky'fellow. Miss Higell was’ 
still less able to conceal the satisfitc^kNi te 
which her new bom hopes gave rise, and ~jee» 
marked to a friend she paased, thid she wan 
the mobt fortunate girl in the world f^duivtilg 
got such a good partner. Xhe 
she addresffi^ this eommunieatk3n»> as Will 
atnnkimes ha^ppOn ata hall»i was; not^ mGac%: 
in the:hum<Hir. Ito s^ioe at ^he gdod fiMEtWaip 
of another, juid coldly an8Wei«f^;#tibd{fi^^ 
nevmr' heurd 'hi^oie • that Hr.' 
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reckoned a good dancer. ** Oh! I don't mean 
that his dancing is good, for I don’t care 
how . tnaa but he is sifch a plea- 

santman.” ‘Indeed!’ said the I»dy, ‘then 
y<Mi have found the way to animate him; for 
1 believe, except in the held, he is reckoned 
the dullest man in England.’ Our readers 
will good-naturedly make allowances for the 
feelings which urged Miss Nigell to turn to 
a friend, and ask her if she knew howold Miss 
Such-arone was, for that she was very ugly and 
^sagreeable. So unusual a circumstance as Mr. 
Welwyn’s appearance at a baH, and dancing 
too, combined with the pleasure and animation 
with which his partner courted his att^tions, 
gave rise to a spontaneous whisper that they 
were to be married; and befere the ball was 
<iser, they were both separately asked whether 
be,'* 

The ^idre felt delighted at being asked 
ilple 4|pieetion, and leoSkdd upon half his businesar 
asdfene. > Misa iS^ell blushed, looked both 
’giutiSedl^and veary si]Iy,» land said—*“ it> 
•liwaa •. They dfteitv^rds met two or 
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•three times at dinner in the neighbourhood^ 
The lady, pleased with every thing the gen> 
tleman saM; he, quite charmed to find that 
courting, which he had always dreaded, was 
so much less troublesome than he expected. 
One day, after having paid a visit to Miss 
Nigell, when he fancied, to use his own words, 
** that there was a great deal of liking for him 
in her manners,” the following conversation 
took place between him and his mother. 

“ Well, my dear, how do you and the young 
heiress go on?” 

‘ Oh! famously, I promise you; but I am 
come to talk seriously to you about it. All 
this does very well, now that there is not 
much to be done ; but it won’t do when there 
is any thing more important to be minded.* 

“ Wliy, to what do you allude? Is any 
thing of such importance as securing such 
a companion for life ?” 

‘ Why, that’s very true. Will Hardy tella 
me that there are not better covem on any 
estate in this county; ^hat the foxes are jut^ 
plenty enough, without being too throng; 

VOL. I. D 
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I ^It j^heasants are as thidk as hail in’ 
r woods.* 

Walwyn would fain have her son 
j^ar a little more occupied with the lady, 
Mb a sense of decorum; but he was ih high 
bits, tod could not relinquish the pleasant 
eas that Mr. Hardy had given rise to 
> his imagination; so, instead of pondering 
4 ihe power of Cupid’s darts, and how sue- 
Bssfully he had aimed at him, he only thought 
f the more interesting aim he should take at 
be young lady’s pheasants. He continued, 
Hick Aimwell told me that the game had 
Jeen neglected during the minority; but 
hat was all a bam, to frighten me, when he 
heard 1 was going to get possession.* 

** Why, my dear, you talk as if you were 
^(bhe sure of the lady.** 

- WeSi, and so I am; at least all the coun¬ 
try says so, and I am sure 1*11 not bp the 
^petsbn to contradict them. There’s Hardy 
iwys I m^ht have her to-morrow, and that 
lidie’d be a much greater fool than he takes 
ii^ fbr, if she did not jump at me as a cock 
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does at a bladdberzy. Why, by miking a 
very small purchase, the two estates lie so 
handy, th^ might both be enclosed in a 
ring-fence, .which would take in half the 
county. But, as I said before, it will cut iq» 
the hunting this winter most diamefuUy if 
it can’t be done quickly. It has already 
played the d—^1 with the partridge shooting; 
for though I am not hound to see her in the 
morning ; yet twice lately, in order to be able 
to give her the meeting at dinner, I was 
obliged to go over some very bad ground, 
while Hardy (lucky dog) went to Felton, 
where he said the birds were as thick as hail. 
The worst of it* was, that I was so cursedly 
out of spirits the last day with having such 
very bad sport, I had like to fall asleep while 
I was courting her; but luckily Hardy, who 
is as good a feller as ever lived, began to 
talk of the style in which poor Miss Nancy 
used* to go over a five-bar gate, before she 
staked herself, and that gave a pleasant turn 
to the conversation, and I roused up pretty 
well; but now that the evenings are growing 

n S 
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long* 1 can tell you I should grow d-—^ 
lired of it.® 

Pate had determined it otherwise. “ A 
lucky chance* which oft decides the fate of 
mighty monarchs,** decided in this very in¬ 
teresting case* that the winter’s hunting should 
not be spoiled ; the value of which decision 
we do not expect to be understood by any of 
our readers, who are not themselves fox 
hunters. Miss Nigell, who had been think¬ 
ing all day what she should say to her school¬ 
fellows when she. should have to write to 
announce her intended marriage, was still 
pondering on the same subject in the evening, 
when the squire and His friend entered the 
room. JThe former •w'as in high spirits; he 
had been in close conversation on the road 
with Mr. Ifardy, who had advised him strongly 
to ask the lady’s permission at once to shoot 
on her manors; which would give him Ijberty 
of shooting near enough to allow of his meet¬ 
ing her every evening, without inconvenience, 
and prevent the necessity of losing every' 
morning in courting, which he complained 
would be such a d—d bore. As the Squire 
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had always had the highest opinion of Mr. 
Hardy’s cleverness, (of which he had ^ven 
him a striking proof lately, by curing a favourite 
pointer, sup|)osed to be bit by a mad dog,) he 
detcnnined to follow his advice, and setting 
himself by the lady, looked so awkward and em¬ 
barrassed, while he recollected how he should 
begin, that she thought the happy and deci¬ 
sive moment was come, and was so much agi¬ 
tated that she did not exactly listen to what the 
Squire said, when he hoped that she would 
forgive him for taking such* a liberty as asking 
leave for himself and his friend Mr. Hardy 
to shoot on her manors, and added that they 
should only be too happy to lay the spoils at 
her feet. If Miss Nigell had thought she had 
mistaken tlie first part of his speech, his tddk- 
ing of laying spoils at her feet, would have 
convinced her that his meaning was just what 
she wished it to be; and without considering 
h(5w Mr. Hardy could be included in a pro¬ 
posal of marriage, she said she was entirely m 
the power of her aunt; and, bursting into 
tears, went to the window. 
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Mr, Walwyn wra qoite confounded; but 
Mr. Hardy, whose wits were always on the 
a}ei% (when recommending himself to the 
Squire was in question,) and little solicitous 
which he pleased him in, curing a mad dog, 
or helping him to court, whispered, “ Your 
forttme is made, she mistakes what you said 
dbout the manor for a proposal of marriage; 
follow her, and tell her that her person is all 
you eitfe for, and that her frosty-faced aunt 
may do as she likes.** 

The Squire, though he had not courage to call 
the aunt flrosty-faced, patched up a very tole- 
i^ble prc^osal of marriage, much in the same 
Words in which he had asked for liberty to 
dhoot, only he left out Mr. Hardy. The 
lady again referred him to her aunt; and Mr. 
Walwyn, delighted that he was now at ISberty 
fO' gd away, left the room without any of those 
^pressions of happiness which some Jladies 
Might have lo<A^ for, but which Miss Nigell 
never missed. She immediately ran to com- 
WMtticate the Squire*s proposal to her aunt, 
whose heart was quite set on the match; but 



with much of the decorum of former times» 
hoped her niece had not given an immediate 
consent, or seemed as if she was too ready. 

Miss Nigell assured her, “ that she had 
quite«i*efused him at first, and had even cried 
very much ; but that he said that his love was 
so violent that it would kill both him and IVfr. 
Hardy, if she did not consent; and so she I^ad 
said she would jiist do as her aunt pleased.** 
'rhe aunt’s ideas of decorum were qpite sa¬ 
tisfied, when she heard of tears being shed, and 
a reference to her; but not being able tq under¬ 
stand how Mr* Hardy’s life was to be iznpU- 
cated, she asked her niece for an explanation^ 
who was very much puzzled, but said she was ^ 
confused at the time that she did not perfectly;^ 
understand that particular part of Mr. Wal- 
wyn!-s decliuration ; but she was quite su^o 
had said something both of Mr. Hardy and 
himself shooting themselves. Her aunt stili 
nape^d that there mui^ be some mistak^l- 
Miss Nigell pemsted in it, and said at hift 
she thought it the most na^ral thing in thn 
world, they were such ve^ great friends. 



Chapter IV. 


While 


the lady was busy in describing 


her future prospects of happiness in a letter 
to a school-fellow, the gentleman was riding 
home in high spirits, and disputing whether 
“ he might not go and take a good day’s 
shooting, now tliat he was sure of her.*' 
Mr. Hardy, said he believed that was impos¬ 
sible, till he had spoken to her aunt, which 
they would naturally expect him to do the next 
day. ** Speak to her aunt !** hallooed the 
Squire, “ why, do you take me for one of the 
saints, or martyrs? No, no, if I spoke to the 
young woman to please the old girl, (meaning 
his mother,) she may very well speak to the 
old (me herself. The two old cats will do very 
well together, and you and I may be off at 
day-light to have a crack at the birds.*' 
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* But it is too late now for you to see Mrs. • 
Walwyii; slie has been asleep, I dare say, these 
two hours!* 

“ Then she has slept enough in all con- 
sciewce for a first sleep. These old women 
always sleep too much by half.** 

He then rapped, and rung, till his mother 
must have been in her last sleep, instead of her 
firsty if he had not awakened her ; and burst¬ 
ing into the room, (where the old lady lay, 
frightened out of her life at the noise he had 
made,) said, “ I have rare news for you, old 
girl. Will Hardy was right enough. lShe*ll 
have me, and glad to get me too. And now 
you have nothing to do, but to go and ask 
the old aunt’s blessing; and you may keep it 
yourself. Mamma, so as I do but get the 
estate.** 

With many remonstrances on the indecoram 
of such a procee(hng, it was at length agreed 
tbtft Mrs. Walwyn should go in the morning, 
and make a declaration of her son*s love for 
her niece to old Mrs. Nigell, and talk over 
the settlements, &c. &c. Her son adding, 
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that she might as well fix the day, that he 
might be ready for a start with the Felton 
liounds by the first of November. • ‘ That is 
really impossible, my dear,’ said Mrs.^Walwyn; 
* why the lawyei*s will not have had time to 
draw the settlements.* 

“ That’^s all a hiimy Mamma. I’ll engage 
those hungry devils of lawyer would not wish 
for better sport than to have fifty such settle¬ 
ments to draw' in the time; their fingers can 
always go fast enough, for the devil is never 
far from their elbow’s.” Ilie mother, delighted 
to see her son in such charming spirits, pro¬ 
mised to do all she could; and accordingly set 
out the next morning, and made ample amends 
for his deficiencies, by declaring, (as soon as she 
had obtained the consent of Mrs. Nigell,) that 
she should die content, now that her dear son 
was'to be so blessed; that she never saw any one 
sop^ionately in love in her life; and though 
she had remonstrated against the indecorunsMii^ 
such haste, that he said he should not be able 
to live, unless Miss Nigell would consent to 
HudE0 him happy befc»« the fimt of November; 
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and added, that young people were always » 
impetuous in affairs of the heart, that ther^ 
w'as no use in attempting to combat them 
proving thereby, that she had acquired eithei 
feeling o» knowledge on the subject; since she 
ha(f thought it so easy a task for her daughtet 
to marry a man she hated and despised, while 
her whole heart was devoted to another; het 
willingness to give up the latter, from a sense 
of duty to her parents, never having been con= 
sidered as a counterbalance to her want of 
duty in not uniting herself for life to the 
fonner. Mrs. Nigell jmade but a feeble re¬ 
sistance to such haste, thinking it the most 
fortunate thing in the world that two such 
great estates should be joined in h(dy wedlock. 
Her niece was the last of the family; so 
she made no objection to the unreasonable de¬ 
mand of her estate being settled on the males 
of the Walwyn family, on condition that Mrs. 
Walw'yn should provide for the younger 
'Sfiildren herself. On her return from Mrs. 
NigelPs, (having engaged her to bring hr.r 
niece to drink tea that evening at Walwyn 
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Castle,) «she met the Squire as she drove in at 
the avenue gate, loaded with the spoils of the 
first good day’s shooting he had had that year. 

“ Well, Old Girl, what news from t’other 
cal. Does she object to its being Kefore^he 
first day’s hunting?” 

‘ No, my dear, she consents with pleasure. 
But come into the carriage, and I will tell you 
all about it.’ 

“ No, damme,” said the Squire, clapping 
his hands, “ I am quite satisfied. You have 
told me all I wanted to know, and so I’ll go 
across the corn-fields before dinner.” 

Mrs. Walwyn was a great admirer of her 
son’s wit, and could laugh for the hundredth 
time at being called “ Old Girl;” but on this 
occasion she could have wislicd him more se¬ 
rious, as in her mind nothing that tended to 
increase the estates of the family ought to be 
treated lightly. 

When Miss Nigell and her Aunt arrive;^ 
the young lady was in high ^irits; though 
twiliglit did not shew the objects in the Park 
]Park vfery distinctly, yet she had driven through 
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it with her head out of the cai-riage-window 
all the way, declaring she had never seen aiiy 
thing so ^delightful. She looked at every 
thing with the eye of an expectant owner. 
She ^‘It already as if it was all her own pro¬ 
perty ; and though, after some time, she must 
have wondered why the gentleman did nert: 
make his appearance, she had full occupation 
for her mind, in thinking, with unfeigned sa- 
•tisfaction, of being mistress of so fine a place. 

Mrs. Walwyn, finding that Mrs. Nigell took 
notice of the Squire’s absence, though the 
young lady had not time* to mind it, went to 
remonstrate with her son, whom she had left 
fast asleep. She found him, contrary to her 
expectation, quite in a riotous humour with 
Mr. Hardy, talking over the ground they 
meant to beat in the morning. 

To account for the appearance of Mr. 
Hardy, which seems to justify Miss Nigell’s 
st^icions, that he ivas implicated in the pro¬ 
posals of marriage, it must be mentioned, that 
the Squire, not sleeping as well as he expected, 
had not wakened in good spirits, and did not 
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feel himself equal to the task of appearing iir 
the drawing-room; he, therefore, liad dis¬ 
patched a servant to tell Mr. Hardy tliat he 
wanted to see him immediately, knowing that 
a bottle of wine, (which he, could'not drink 
alone,) would enable him to get through an 
evening spent in the company of the ladies. 

Thus prepared, he got through all his friend 
bad told him it would be necessary for him 
to say. Tlie young lady laughed immode¬ 
rately at every thing he said, because she had 
heard Mrs. Walwyn say that her son had a 
great de^ of humour; which encouraged the 
Squire to have so much confidence in his own 
•powers of conversation, that he whispered Mr. 
Hardy, that, “ if he chose it, he might go 
home, for he liad no idea he should have been 
so completely up to the thing, and should not 
BOW mind being left to himself.*' 

It iHfould be tiresome, as well as useless, to 
go fi&rough a repetition of the tender scenes 
Hrhich took place between tliis enamoured paii‘ 
previous to the twenty-fifth of October, the 
fixed fer their marriage. The imomingjs 
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were generally spent in shootingi while the 
lady was told that her lover was busy with 
lawyers, leoking over rent-rolls. The evenings 
were passed in talking of dogs, horses, and 
carriages; for Mr. Walwyn had found out that 
Miss Nigell had more sense than he expected 
in a woman, for slie not only listened to aU he 
had to say on those subjects, but seemed to 
like it. 

In the mean while the two old ladies were 
occupied in prognosticating future happiness 
for the intended bride and bridegroom, say¬ 
ing they appeared formed for each other; 
and, us Mrs. Nigell walked over the magni¬ 
ficent apartments in Wtdwyn Castle, she said 
she was sure that marriages were made in 
heaven: to which Mrs. Walwyn assented: 
though no one who had known them while their 
maiTiage connexions lasted, could have found 
out what led either to form such an opinion. 

Tlie marriage took place on the day ap¬ 
pointed ; and was attended with fewer anxieties 
than generally attend such joyful occasions. 
Miss Nigell had had but one cause of 
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alann : she had set her heart on being mar¬ 
ried by special licence, because it sounded 
a great deal better in the newspapers*; but her 
Aunt preferred the solemnity of a church, 
to give greater sanctity to the engagement. 
Miss Nigell declared, that though she believed 
all country churches were dull, that Be van 
was incomparably the dullest of all ; and that 
none but poor shabby marriages took place 
in churches, unless, indeed, in Hanover- 
square, to which she should not object. A 
hicky cold which her Aunt caught, and which 
incapacitated her from leaving the house, 
settled this ' business much to her niece’s 
satisfaction. Mr. Walwyn was in high spirits. 
Since he had had sense to perceive ho\y much 
the chase was to be preferred to all other em¬ 
ployments, he never had had such a stud of 
horses, or had them in such high order. He 
was the most liberal man in England, ac> 
cordii^ to Mr. Hardy, in the prices hegawc; 
andrlhe day of his marriage added five more 
to the usual number. 



Chapter V, 


Nothing particular had occurred during 
the voyage of Captain and IMrs. Mordaunt. 
Time, in some measure, wore out the melan- 
choly impression made by the death of their 
benefactress. Watching the youthful gambols 
of their little Albert disposed their minds to 
greater cheerfulness \ his father seemed as 
if his life was wrapped up in his, and hardly 
ever let him out of his sight, except when 
he was in his hammock. The evening they 
cast anchor at the Cape, as it was late, and he 
asleep, they determined not to go on shoire 
till morning. They were sitting, enjoying the 
coolness of the evening on depk, when Emily 
thought she heard something plunge into the- 
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water. She determined to prevent, if possible 
her husband’s observation being attracted by 
it j as she thought she saw a man swimming to¬ 
wards the shore, and feared attention being 
drawn to some one, who might incur puaish- 
ment for transgressing the rules of the ship in 
leaving it at that time of night. 

When they went off* deck, and retired to 
their cabin, they perceived the window wide 
open, and their child not in his hammock. 
"XTiere was a chair close by it, which niight 
have enabled it to get out. 

Hie distraction of both Capt. Mordaunt 
and his wife was so great, that they never for 
a moment considered any of the circumstances 
which led to their loss. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, the moment she saw the 
(G^n window, and missed her child, had fallen 
senseless on the door ; and the bustle which 
this occasioned, and removing her to the cabin 
of one of the passengers, who had gone 
shore in the morning, prevented the remark 
being made, that the window had been opened 
much lower down than was usual, except when 
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it was necessary to place a gun in it, when the 
ship was clearing for action. The next day the 
wretched Capt. IMordaunt was obliged to remove 
his wife, almost in a state of insensibility, on 
sho?c, as the ship was to proceed immediately 
on its voyage to China; which a fair wind en¬ 
abling it to do, the following conversation took 
place on deck between a sailor and his wife, 
who had been allowed to accompany her hus¬ 
band, in order that she might be useful to the 
female passengers, whose servants might be 
rendered incapable of attending them from 
sickness. During the illness of little Albert's 
maid, she had been paiticularly assiduous in 
her attention to Mrs. Mordaunt, and had 
grown much attached to the child. 

“ Well, well, it’s no matter,” said the wile, 
“ if I don’t wish I had a drop of cordial to 
raise my heart, for I’m as low as ditch-water 
this morning.” * What’s the matter with the 
woman,* said the husband. “ Och! nothing 
in life, dear, only an ugly drame I had, and 
an ugly drame it was sure enough; and be¬ 
tides that, Johnny, I can’t get that child out 
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of my head; good or bad, I never will believe 
that the babby came f’airJy by its end.** ‘ Why^ 
who do you think would hurt such a child as 
that, unless it was to spite the father.* The 
woman replied, with the energetic tone '^titli 
which her countrywomen speak, when either 
wishing good to their friends, or evil to their 
enemies, ** Why, then, my iH'avy hatred and 
the worst of bad luck on any one that 
could do an ill turn to such a portly creature, 
and he a gentleman to the very back bone.’* 
All the time she was speaking, she was looking 
with the greatest tenderness of expression at 
the night-clothes of little Albert, which she 
had picked up oif the floor of the cabin, out of 
which he was supposed to have fallen. “ And 
sure the mother fell senseless,** she continued, 
** as if it was a thunderbolt from heaven that 
struck her, and no blame to her for that same, 
and sure jt*s I that knows how to pity her, that 
lost my own beautiful child that I had by 
Hah^y, my first husband, in the time of 
the vuction j but one*st those hard-hearted fut 
sodgers meddled with the bracket bin, I knew 
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■ I*d never have no luck afterwards.'* ‘ What 
does the woman mean?* replied the husband; 
* the English are not a bit more hard-hearted 
than the Irish, only they have less of the 
blarney.* “ Oh! well, may be so, honey,** 
she replied, “ but I never did a bit of good, 
since the night them big blackguards roasted 
the bracket hin, and I, wishing every bit that 
they swallowed that the devil would put his 
foot after it, to prevent its rising on their 
stomach ; no, not a bit of good as I ever did 
since." ‘ You might leave it to me to say, 
that, you have'raade me a very good wife, and 
I find no fault with you, only that you are’ 
growing too fond of the cratur, as you call it; 
but as long as you don’t drink till you*re 
drunk, I don't care.* “ Well dear, sure I 
never cared about liquor, nor ever tasted a 
drop, barring it was a cup of tay, till I lost my 
child, all along of the bracket hin ; and sure 
you'd have thought that it wrung every drop 
ofbloodoutof my heart, so you would; and 
nothing ever riz it since, except only just 
vvhen I drinks a little drop of cordial.*’ 
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* Well, cheer up, woman, it is coming near 
the time of sharing the grog.* “ Ach, sure, 
dear, it*s but a half-share they give the women, 
md that same does no good in life, .on account 
of the bad water that’s in it; that’s edough 
to turn the stomach of a brute beast, let alone 
a Christian. And do you know that I don’t 
think I’d be so down-hearted, and I that have 
the best of good husbands; if 1 had not that 
sickness and reaching on me, betmies; and if 
I ever could have any thing at all to look at, 
that was any way reasonable; if I could once 
get a sight of the pigs, and the calf, and the 
chickens running al)out in the dirt at the door, 
I think it would take the magrum out of my 
head entirely.- But eveiy thing is so hard and 
pardied looking on deck, and so dark and 
dismal below, that even when I goes to take a 
pe^ at the pigs, thinking the sight of them 
would do me good, I can’t tell you, dear, how 
onnatural they look ; and not a bit of curl 'in 
their tails, but looking for all the world as 
^pi4 as the hill of Howth, and the sea itself 
iH^Dg as flat as the bog of AUen, and all 
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of one colour too, and the sky all of one 
colour.) And the Heavenly Father be about 
us, when I look round me, when it is a dead 
calm, I feel as if there was’nt a God in 
heaven ; and I*m glad when it bl<wvs a bit of 
a storm, to see that he’s in it still. And what 
do you think, I dramed the other night, 
Johnny dear, but that I was in a praty 
ridge, and my heart bate like any thing, ^ 
it did; and I wakened with the joy, and just 
at the time the poor cock above in the co&p 
was trying to crow, as if^he was on his mm 
dung-hill; but it was not like a haj^y crow, 
and I pitied the cratur; and you were up 
upon watch; and it was I that cried, my two 
hands full 1*11 engage, and to be sure.what 
odd notions these cratures have that never 
have been on the salt say; sicre I’ve heard it 
said that a hne field of ripe wheat waring in 
the wind was like the waves of the say. Oeh 
then! how they lied, that ever had the face no 
say so. And it’s no matter; how Ivrish we were 
hi one now, and you cutting, and I tying up, 
the shaves, and we both w^et through, m&y 
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tatter we had upon us, dear, with that fina 
dripping rain that comes strait from the 
heavens in my own blessed country; when in 
the finest of weather, you would^ not see the 
»ze of my check apron, of that tiresome blue 
sky, and in the sun staring, staring from morn¬ 
ing to night, that it’s enough to put the eyes 
out of a body’s head. Devil a one of we but 
thinks we’ve not had as much wet since we left 
the Channel as would wash a tea-cup; and 
then there’s such everlasting scouring and 
scolding, and spaking so mighty cross and 
unchristianlike ; sure nothing would sarve the 
Captain the other day, but he must call up 
to the cratur that was on the top of that big 
mast, that he’d cut his liver out when became 
down; and do you know, that it gave me such a 
turn in my stomach that I fairly wpmited—so 
I did.** * Well, I wish you’d have done with 
your growling; I never get any good of you 
when you have been dreaming dreams, or 
talk^ of children, particularly Flaherty’s 
cl^d.* ** Well, now I’d be mighty glad to 
know who would, not be down-hearted thal 
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dbramed the drame that I did; thou^ it 
seemed mighty pleasant at the time, till I 
came to thhik of it. Well, I thought 1 was 
sitting upoi| a three-legged stool, and I as 
happy* as the day was long, with the rain 
coming down the chimney, and the smoke 
going out of the door: well, that was all 
mighty well, till I saw a horse go past, and it’s 
mighty bad luck to drame of horses.” ‘ Come 
along,* said her husband, ‘ its pudding time; 
come and eat a bit, and it will hearten you up.* 
“ So I will, honey,** she replied, if I can 
swallow it any how; it*ll do me good, for it's 
hard for an empty sack to stand against the 
wall, so it is.** She then began to gather up 
the little Albert’s clothes, which she had in 
her lap ; but suddenly exclaimed, “ The Hea¬ 
venly Father be about us, now see that, if here 
isn’t*my drame out; here’s a sign of blood 
upon the border of its little night-cap, and 
who’d tell me the little jewel tore its own cap 
■off the head of it. The blessed Vargin be our 
safeguard, if here isn’t a bit of its beautifui 
little locks too, in the knot of the tape that 
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tied it.” A sudden gust of wind bore away 
ijie lock of bair as she disentangled it from the 
tape, as if to carry away the last^trace of its 
igeetdng little life. The woman folded up the 
<dothes; and having no grounds for hcjr sus> 
picions, and no reason ibr attaching them to 
any one in particular in the ship, nothing more 
was said on the sul^ect. 



Chaptir VI. 


The regiment in which Capt. Mordacmt 
had got his commission, was to embark in 
a few days for India. As ‘it was to go into 
the field immediately, he had not the choice 
of remaining behind. The honour of a soldier 
admits of no hesitation; had his Emily lost her 
life by the removal, he must equally have run 
the risk. Amongst the many hardships to which 
soldiers are liable, there are none perhaps so 
terrible as the absolute necessity they are under 
of sacrificing every domestic consideration, tp 
the dread of being thought to wish to shu||i 
^he dangers that may await them in the field ^OIT 
battle. From the laws of honour there is. no 
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-Appeal: a wife, on her death-bed, as Captain 
Mordaunt considered Emily to be, would not 
be received as an excuse; and, ifl a dangerous 
fever, he was obliged to have her again em¬ 
barked, and proceed to India. 

The violence of the fever was completely 
conquered by a physician of skill and huma¬ 
nity, who was a passenger on board the same 
ship; but it had left such a degree of weakness, 
and nervousness, that .her mind .was not re- 
itored to its former tone; and her husband 
was under the herd necessity of leainng her 
klmost' imme'diately on landing. 

The loss of his child had'been a severe blow, 
but the dread of losing Kis Emily, or what 
would be still worse, her never being restored 
to r^son, made .even thi§ misfortune appear 
inconffiderable. 

Wh^ he arrived before Seringap^am, he 
found the attach was meditated the next day ; 
ittad amongst fhe many who fell in thathiil- 
liah t victory, rthere was not one that immediate 
iEbath would have relieved from a more painful 
atateoflOittd than C^(»tam Mordaunt: tbdii^ 
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not killed on the ^t, his offerings were nol 
of long dur^on; he was placed by his men 
on some straw, while they went for that help 
which he knew would be in vain; wd raising 
himself wrote with a pencil, on the leaf of 
his pocket-book, the following lines to her 
whose image seemed to hover round him ewn, 
in death. 

Ohi.you, whom I have ever loved beyond 
every good this world could give; who have fol¬ 
lowed me to a prison, and cheered its Icmdly 
walls; who have lost* your smiling infant by 
that attachment to me, which preventled your 
remaining where it might have lived to be a 
comfort to you; receive my last adieu. And 
should that lovely mind be ever restored,-, to as 
to recollect how gresU; has been our love, re¬ 
ceive from these few lines the only comfoit 
that 1 know it will be capable of fbeling, when 
you hear of my fato- The promitos of hi^ 
jginess in a future state, as I lie stretched on a 
bed pain, still seem whispci'od in my ear by 
that soft voice, which taught me to putaU iny 
confidence in God ; who first awidiened my 
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mind^ and enliglitened my tifwfrstandhig, witTi 
those truths that, in the carelessness'of youthful 
happiness, and a neglected edhcatioii, had 
never struck me. Couid I be certain that you 
Were gone before me, I should not .vish to 
live. Adieu, adieu, my heart’s best treasure; 
I ieel the hand of death, and resign myscif to 
the will of Providence.” 

At the time the news of her husband’s 
death arrived, Mrs. Mordaunt was still de¬ 
ranged. The East-India Company, with their 
ilSual liberality to the widows of those who fall 
m action, provided for her return to Europe, 
in the most generous manner. Temporary 
derangement being a common circumstance in 
the climate of India; and a removal to Saint 
Helena, or the Cape, being the usual remedy ; 
they directed that she should be immediately 
iemdved to the former for the recovery of her 
health, and from thence forwarded, with every 
comfort and lux\iry, to her own country. 

In the lovely climate, and the beautiful 
scenery in the valley, of Saint Helena, with 
canary birds gaily flitting through hedges 
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of roses and orange-tree^ and every thiiif 
that could charm the senses and bring heakl 
to an invalid, Mrs. Mordaunt first awakenec’ 
to consciousness. Her derangement had beeE 
of a guiet and melancholy kind; an<i thougk 
she had not been sensible, at the time of he^ 
husband’s leaving her, yet the dread of hk 
being killed in action, which had haunted hei 
imagination during the whole of her voyage 
from England, had taken posi^ssion of hei 
mind during its abstraction, as an event thl^ 
had actually taken place ; and the good-natun 
of the people by whom she was surrounded^ 
was not put to the painful task of announcing 
to her the loss which she had sustained^ Folf 
some days after she felt her reason returning^ 
she was totally silent, which hitherto had not 
been the case: at last she took courage tc 
speak; and said to a lady who was sitting in 
the room with her, I see by your mourning 
dress that you have been as unfortunate Sfi 
myself.” The lady, who was in a widovPfe 
di*ess, replied, with great kindness of manner; 
* You have been very ill, but this lovely climate 
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will restore us all to healthand totally ovcr> 
come by the recollection of her own loss, and 
the melancholy air of Mrs. Mordaunt, as she 
looked at her dress, left the room. 

From this time Mrs. MordauntH; mind was 
perfectly composed j she asked no questions, 
but how she came to be at St. Helena, and 
when she was to return to England. Mrs. 
Norton, the lady of whom she made those en¬ 
quiries, and to whose care she had been con- 
a^paed by her husband before he left her to 
join the army, told her all that it was. necessary 
dlie should know, to prevent her feeling any 
anxiety as to her means of returning to Eng¬ 
land, and during the voyage avoided all me¬ 
lancholy subjects. 

On her arrival in England she felt that she had 
no attraction, except to parents who had used 
her 80 unkindly, and a brother, whose efforts 
to part her from a husband she idolized, (on 
ihe selffsb plea of his inability to support her in 
lltxq^ or, as he expressed it, ** to give her salt 
porridge/*) had left a most unpleasant 
isqiression on her mind. Still she felt that it 
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was her duty to see her family, and endeavouf^ 
to be reconciled to them. 

On enquiry, she found her father dead} 
he had tried whether the law would enable 
him to withhold his daughter’s fortune j but it 
had been settled on the younger children oi 
his marriage, and he found, with great r^rets. 
that he had no power to alienate it. Hes 
mother coldly forgave her, and did not sa^ 
before her face, what she did not scruple to ta^ 
behind her back, ** that she was glad tha' 
Irish fortune-hunter had never been thf 
better for the fortune which could not be 
withheld from her dau^ter.** When Mr< 
Wiilwyn saw the alteration which grief anc’ 
ill health had made in his sister’s ^pearanee^ 
he said, “ 'Well, mother, Emily lu^- made f 
fine kettle of fish of herself.” • My de^r,- 
she replied, * I remember something yoi! 
smd about a purchase that would be very ad^ 
vantageous to your property.* “ I am suie/i 
he continued, not attending to what she said| 
** that no man of sense would look at h^nttovr^ 
and she was the finest girl in the whbh 
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ocHi&try, before she took it into her head to 
follo^y that Irish fellow into those outlandish 
jj^rts; and I told her what would come of it. 
I believe I know as much of life as those who 
lihink themselves wiser; and 1*11 say this, and 
iHck out in it too, that I never saw a • man, 
#omail, or child, look the better for carrying 
a knapsack*” * You are quite right, my dear,* 
bn mother replied; * and since I've seen your 
sister look so ill, I can*t get out of my head 
the purchase you said you could make, if her 
liH>ney was to pop in. I am certain she will 
Stever marry again.* “ Don’t you be too sure 
of that, mamma; there is no trusting to 
nidem. One never knows whether they are 
fretting for the husband they have lost, or 
beciHise they have got never a one in his place.’* 
* Well, well, my dear, don’t make yourself 
Uneasy; I hope it will all turn out as we could 
trith; your sister frets so at what she persists in 
thinking so great a loss, and it makes her 
lixdc jBO ill, that I should ’ not be surprised if 
^he vm not long for this life.* Come now, 
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that is so like a woman reckoning her chickens 
before they are hatched.” 

The reader will not be surprised that Mrs; 
Mordaunt *8hould find so little that was con*- 
genial to h^r feelings in the society of her 
brother, and so little approbation of the chtuce 
he had made in a wife* that she determine not 
to settle in the neighbourhood of. Walwyn; 
Castle. 

Feeling that she was now in possession of' 
that independence, which was once idl thfd; she 
thought wanting to complete her happiness, 
increased the depression of her spirits to a 
blameable degree. To record the enons of 
the virtuous under affliction is a painfuf tariu 
Mrs. Mordaunt was fast sinking under mrsfor* 
tune into total uselessness, instead of looking 
around her for objects on whom to exerci^ her 
natural benevolence, and by taking an active * 
part in the fulfilment of die duties of social Utey. 
reaping that reward from virtue, which it iS' 
intended we should enjoy even in . this ilnorld. ' 
However dreary our situations may appcltf, on., 
our being thrived by death of those we best. 
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love, it is the christiaiTs duty to submit, and 
not to be found sleeping^ on his post. 

If the gifts of fortune place us out of the 
intuation in life, which makes personal exertion 
necessary to better our own condition, or pro¬ 
vide for our own support, it docs not foniish 
•n excuse for total inactivity : there is always 
something to be done to make the lot of others 
better, if not our own. 

Tlie first thing which roused Mrs. Mor- 
dannt to the energy of mind that was natural 
to her, (and which can alone make a person 
liilfil to the utmost .the duties of their allotted 
statiem in life,) was hearing that Mrs. Norton, 
the kind and affectionate friend, who had 
t^ded her with a sister’s care during her illness 
in Indki, and had taken such an interest in her 
recovery, was totally ruined by the failure of 
% house, in which her late husband’s brother 
IMl placed all that she and her funily had to 
depend on for support. 

The brother, with a large family, ruined by 
the same foilure, could not assist her; and 
ntnrfor the first time did Mrs. Mordaunt foel 
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the blessing of possessiiig that fortune, which 
she was disgusted with at first, as having been 
withheldfromher, while it could have conferred 
perfect happiness. 

She reproached herself bitterly for having 
spent*nearly two years since she came home, 
without having exerted herself in any way that 
she could call useful; and determined that in 
future she would not give up to a despondency, 
her own sense told her could not be right in 
one who had the means of being useful to 
others. She immediately set about majking 
every necessary exertion for the relief of the 
embarrassments under which Mrsi Nortmat lor 
boured. She found that her eldest son was 
within two or three years of the age necessary 
to go out as a writer to India: this situation, 
of all others, she thought the most likely to 
enable him to assist his mother in providing 
for his brother and sister, who were both mudh 
younger than himself. 

She placed him at an academy at her own 
expense $ and, during the vacations, totdctiiie 
gre^ttest pains to fit him for withstanding the 
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temptations of the world, by instilling into his 
mind principles of moi^ity and virtue, with 
religion for their basis. She found him a boy 
^f good, solid understanding, without any par¬ 
ticular share of brightness. He h^ very little 
of the vivacity of youth j but seemed to*^feel a 
warmth of gratitude towards her, for the mi¬ 
sery from which she had saved his mother and 
her family, which promised much for the good¬ 
ness of his disposition. 

When she endeavoured to draw from him 
what his heart was most set on in regard to his 
friture prospects, he said, “ first, to shew my 
gratitude to you ibr saving my mother from 
misery. If I can ever do that, I shall think 
it the greatest blessing in the world. My next- 
wish is to provide for the education of my 
Iffother and sister f and prevent their being a 
hurthen on your goodness, or a. weight on my 
^oor mother’s heart. By growing, rich in 
consequence of my own exertions, I may attain 
iWa lest happness;* but hmv shall I ever be 
iMe to shew what I would do for you, if you 
Irtare, poor? I would work like a ilave hr jou p 
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and it would make me feel the happier. 1 
ihould have a pleasure in denying myself every 
comfort in life, if I could thereby add to 
yours. But no,** said he, moui’nfully, by 
ne way can I ever prove my gratitude.’* * Since 
you aw, then, so very desirous to please me,* 
said Mrs. Mordaunt, * I will give you tm op¬ 
portunity.* 

The serious features of her protege seemed 
suddenly to brighten almost to rapture. She 
continued, slicwing him a MS> in her own 
writing, ‘ I have here drawn out some rules 
for your conduct in the new life on which 
you are going to enter; will you promise me 
to read them frequently with attention ?* Nor¬ 
ton's face relapsed into seriousness ; and he- 
said, with evident disappointment, “ I was in 
hopes it was to do something that would be 
very useful to you, and not such a tride.** * I 
jtm not going to propose any thing which yoir 
will think a trifle, when you consider k seri- 
,ously« You know what pains 1 have taken iit ' 
endeavouring to instil rei%iou8 principles inhO’ 
your mind. 1 have been the means of with* 
drawing you from the care of your natural iur 
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structresft on these important subjects, and 
taken upon myself the sending you into the 
world at a very early period of life. If you were 
to turn out ill, it would be a subject of cverlast> 
ing regret to me that I had done so. On the 
contimy, if you become, as you advance in life, 
a strictly moral and religious character, not 
drawn aside from the right path by any tempta¬ 
tion by which you can be assailed, the pleasure 
I shall feel will be so very great, that it will 
lessen, in a way which no other circumstance 
could have the power of doing, the bitter dis¬ 
appointment of not having had my own child 
Hve to become such a character as 1 have 
endeavoured to make you.* When the tears 
Mid sobs, which are such a relief to all juvenile 
feelings, (and which were excited by seeing his 
benefactress 8o overcome at the mention of 
her child,) had subsided $ young Norton pro¬ 
mised, with the utmost fervency, that he would 
ki every thing be guided by her directi<m8 as 
&ithfiilly as if she were present. She then 
put into his hand the manuksript, no part of 
^le contests of which it would be necessary to 
mention, if the consequences that resulted 
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ft;om it were not important to the deTelap&* 
ment of our narrative. We must do Mrs.: 
Mordaunt tl^ justice to say, that in the half 
of t^ie MS. which contained advice for mere: 
worldly conduct, she had diligently extracted 
and compiled from all that she had seen, heard, 
or read, with great judgment and ability; and 
that, if we knew of any one person arrived at 
adolescence, who thought that they stood in 
need of advice, that we should recommend 
to their perusal, and transcribe for their benefit^ 
the manuscript in question, as containing most 
judicious rules for conduct, in passing, or we 
might better, perhaps, say, for struggling, 
through the world ; but as we are very certain 
that there is no such person, we shall sup¬ 
press it; and having, we trust, recommended 
oux^elves very strongly to that numerous class 
of our readers, who are in the habit of calling 
every thing prosy and stupid which comes 
under the denomination of advice, by suppress, 
’sing the first half of the manuscript, we shall 
proceed to account for our not transcribing 
the other, which was wTitten with all the energy 
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A^ftchrktian, axixions for the eternal welfare of 
a child, whom accident had thrown under her 
guidance, but which to us appear^ of much too 
great importance for a professed novel. 

The practice of religion and morality must, 
and ough| to, be inculcated by the conduct of 
the personage in such a work, or it would, or 
at least might to, fail in the great point of ex* 
citix^ interest. But the dread of lessening 
the effects of religious impressions by the kind' 
of medium through which they are conveyed, 
li, perhaps, the best reason that can be given' 
ibr suppressing it entirely. 

Xeaving young Norton to pursue his voyage 
to India, and his benefactress to find the only 
happiness which was now within her reach, 
that of pouring balm and oil into the wounded 
heart of every son and daughter of affliction 
that crossed her in her path, w'e shall return 
to the inhabitants of Walwyn Castle, to re- 
eoM ^e changes which a few years had effected. 



Chaptsb VII. 


iT is easy to imagine, that the natural fri¬ 
gidity of Mrs. WaJwyn’s character would not 
be changed by the society of a man of her 
husband’s character and disposition. 

The birth of a first child had no way inte¬ 
rested either, farther than it should be a tmu 
“ So you have brought me nothing but a 
girl after all,?’ said the Squire to his wife, on 
entering the room. “ It’s a d——d unludky 
throw of the dice; but it can’t be helped. I 
am going down to the Lodge to hunt to-mor¬ 
row, till the pap-boats have done flying about 
the house; and be sure let it be packed oftto the 
old girl; she promised to take it off my hands. 
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if H was a ^1, and it wfll be a good way to 
keep in ber mind that she is to provide for it.** 

• I thought,* said Mrs. Walwyn, *, that it was 
the younger children that she was to provide 
for/ ** Now that shews what f&ols women 
are,** replied her husband. ** The daughters 
are alTmys younger children, let them be bom 
when they wUl.** * I am sure I always thought 
that whoever was bom first was the eldest.* 
** And that just shews how little you knew of 
the matter,** he replied; adding, Will Hardy 
said a cuiteed good thing out of Elegant Ex.> 
tracts, or one of them play writers. He said 
that I might say to you as Othello does» 
' Bring forth men children only.* ** * Would 
you not have the christening, before the child 
goes.?* said Mrs. Walwyn, her mind glancing 
towards a dress which she had prepared for 
the occasion, on the si^position. that she was 
to give birth to a son and heir. 

“ Oh, manage that just as you like; only let 
Ide have no squalling, when I come back.** 

A g^t many writers have dwelt much on 
natures felt by a mother at sight of her 
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first child-; others, of the satirical kind, have 
written a great deal on the talkativeness of the 
fair sex; and yet there are some women bora 
dumb. Mrs. Walwyn was bom without ma¬ 
ternal feelings, as completely as the dumb are 
bom without organs of speech. She heard tihat 
her first child must leave the paternal roof 
within a month, without even thinking it a 
disagreeable necessity: it was going wIicto it 
would be well provided for, -and she was sure 
that was quite right. 

The next confinement produced anotlief 
female child, remarkable for its beauty and 
strength, which was still less welcome than 
the first; because the grandmother begged to 
decline Tiaving more than one. 

In less than three years after this event, 
Mrs. Walwyn gave birth to a son and heir. 
The Squire was in high spirits, put Mr. Hardy 
in mind of the good thing Elegant Exttacti 
said, and hoped riiat he should have no more 
plagues of girls. The son, unlike . tlie 
daughters, proved a poor, half-starved,’ little 
creature, that was only kejrt; afiye the 
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greatest care. His Either, after some time* 
used to say, that no man of sense could put the 
least dependence on him ; and thateit was next 
to having no heir at all. Mrs, Walwyn was 
again likely to increase her family; bqt the 
Squire was not doomed to be again sensible of 
a disappointment, death putting an end to his 
career before the delivery of his wife. 

Previous to detailing the circumstances of 
his d^th, we must relate the promised his* 
tory of his connexion with Dolly, who, at the 
time he came of age, was reckoned the beauty 
of the hamlet in which she lived. Her parents 
were very poor, hard*working people, who en¬ 
tirely depended on the produce of their dairy 
for support, and who could not afford that 
Dolly should spend her time in idleness. She 
had, therefore, no opportumty of induing 
in heir great love of being admired, except on 
Sundays and then, when set off hy a clean 
Ci^ coloured ribbon, she was as striking a 
beanty as could be seen. 

In the same village there lived the most re» 
cc^pie in the whole county. Jolb^ 
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Wright and his wife had been educated mucli 
beyond their situation in life, owing to their 
having been Hinder the protection of a most 
amiable widow lady, who had taken a fancy to 
Mary when a girl at a spinning-school, which 
she constantly attended herself. She took her 
home to live with her, fully and conscienti¬ 
ously intending not to give her any ideas above 
her condition. 

A natural gentility and refinement in Mary 
soon began to give this good lady great uneasi¬ 
ness. “ What shall I do,** she used to say 
“ if while I have been teaching this sweet 
child her way to Heaven, I have been making 
her discontented with the path which she murt 
tread to get to it. By unfitting her for being 
the wife of an equal, she may perhaps cornet 
to a guilty union with some man, whose ap¬ 
parent refinement of manner, may be the only 
thing that distinguishes him from the brute 
that peri^eth.** 

She did every thing she could to counteract 
an inclination to too great refinement in poor 
Mary, not knowing that she bad fixed aM her 
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ideas of happiness on an union with an equal, 
the son of a neighbouring farmer, who having 
a natural turn for reading, and being . great 
favourite of the Curate, was better informed, 
and spoke better language, than the rest of 
his companions. 

As soon as the good lady heard of his grow¬ 
ing attachment, she felt as if a weight of guilt 
had been lifted oft her shoulders. She saw 
the young man often herself; talked to him of 
his duty to God and his ne^hbour; and when 
she perceived the sparkling intelligence of his 
eye, and the eageriiess with which he listened 
to her, she had lively hopes that Mary (though 
more refined than she w'ished her to be) 
might he happy, and perfectly safe, with such 
a protector. She lent him all the bodks that 
she thought likely to improve his understand¬ 
ing, and create right principles in him ; and 
pronused that, when the lease of one of her 
farms expired, he and Mary should be mar- 
lied, if they continued in the same mind. 

In two years the farm became vacant, and 
John and Mary, the handsomest couple in 
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tlie country, were married. Their worthy 
patroness continued her care and protection 
of them till ‘her death; and sometimes be- 
miiled the tedious hours of sickness with 
thinking, that by having instilled good prin-’ 
ciples into these two young people, that, 
even after her mortal life had ceased, the 
sentiments most dear to her heart might be 
transmitted to their offspring. 

I wish tliat I could say that the lives of her 
protege’s had been as happy as they were 
blameless: their constant afiection for each 
other, however, sweetened every toil. The 
improvement of their understandings had not 
fitted them for excelling in the care of their 
farm; they wanted experience ; and though 
always more industrious^han their neighboui^ 
tliey did not succeed so well. 

Frequent failures, however, did not dis¬ 
courage them; they excited the respect of the 
landlord, who succeeded to their patroness’s 
property; and though they were not able to 
pay their rent with regularity, they weie 
never a second year in arrear. Mary’s health 
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^as delicate, but her mind was firm; and so 
^eat was her love of John, that her efforts 
Went far beyond her strength in endeavouring 
io help him to pay his rent, by feeding fowls 
for the neighbouring market, and sup^ying a 
great many people in the country with the 
produce of their dairy. Yet, with all their 
united efforts, they could seldom keep clear 
of the dread of ruin. , 

John used to say, that if he could afford to 
keep Mary from personal labour, that it was 
all he asked of Heaven; and Mary’s greatest 
ideas of happiness were centered in their being 
so much at their case, that John should not 
cbme home so late and so tired; and that 
when she had prepared his repast for him, 
*they might eat it alone, and not sit down With 
the labourers he was obliged to employ. 

When things went tolerably well, Sunday 
i/fds a day of unmixed enjoyment to this hai*m- 
less couple; they attended divine service; 
they read and walked t(^ether, and laid pl'arit 
for future happiness. They were hot fortu¬ 
ne in. their children, who Were Very un- 
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healthy, and seldom passed their second year. 
One little girl survived; she had escaped the 
fits tlrnt had been fatal to the rest, and was the 
delight of their lives, when one day a party 
of hifiitsmen rode through the &rm. The 
child, frightened at the noise of the dogs, 
attempted to run across the yard, and waj|t 
rode over by a horseman. He only sto|^ped! 
to bid his servant pick it up, for at that 
moment the hounds set up a cry. It was 
carried into the house j and when the fright 
was over, certainly did npt seem materially 
hurt. It languished, however, the whole' 
year, and soon after the bii-th of another child 
its little spirit fled. 

The agonies of maternal grief in poor Mary’s 
bosom were great beyond what she had ever 
experienced. In her distraction she used to 
say, ** tliat it seemed hitherto that the hand 
of Providence had been stretched out to take 
her little ones from an anxious world befpse 
they-knew guilt, but that she had lost her 
iktlc Jenny by the rude and .brutal hand of 
violence.” felt that manwas the oause of 
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misery: and in vain her husband tried to 
reconcile her to the hard decree, by saying, 
‘ that the unfortunate being who trod down 
their little one, was only an instrument in the 
hands of Providence to remove it to a better 
world; that his thoughtless violence would 
not have been permitted, but for some good 
purpose.* 

Mary generally listened to her husband with 
delight; but on this subject she thought he 
had less feeling than on any other, and that 
the very great and* increasing fondness which 
he felt for the only son he had ever had, lessened 
the grief he would otherw^ise have experiencetl 
at the loss of little Jenny. 

John found that Mary was sometimes un¬ 
reasonable on this subject, and that he had not 
all the argiunents he had heard the worthy 
Curate urge against unreasonable grief, as com¬ 
pletely at his finger’s ends (as he called it) as 
he could wish; he therefore went to Mr. 
Hall, and told him his distress. Mary, the 
gentlest and best of creatures, was not exactl3r 
what lie could wish about the death of little 
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Jane. It was a very eng^ng little thing to* 
be sure, and his own heart ached every time 
he even crossed the yard where it was trodden 
down ; but he wanted to bring Mary about to 
say, th#t she forgave the gentleman who rode 
over it, and he found that he had not learning 
for it; nor could not say half he had had the 
goodness to teach him. But if, through want 
of memory or ignorance he forgot, or did not 
understand, some things, he wished' to hold 
faster by those which he did comprehend. 

To forgive his enemies, he knew there 
was no misunderstanding to be the will of 
God : he had found it very hard himself to 
forgive Mr. ****, but he had done it at last. 
And when he prayed that he might be forgiven 
for ha^’ing wished, in his first grief, that he 
might never have a child to smile on him, that 
he hoped his praycre were heard; and that 
now by thinking very often, that he could not 
have intended to miu'der little Jenny, and 
that it w’as an accident, he could say with truth 
hat he forgave him from his heart, which was 
% very great comfort to him. Little Jack was 
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grofwnso engaging, that he thought he wts 
intended to be the comfort of their old age, 
and a reward for forgiving their enemies. 
The Curate called at the farm, and found no 
difficulty in convincing ]\Iary that it xsas an 
absolute duty to forgive those who had injured 
her ; which she said she had always prided her¬ 
self on doing, till this misfortune had struck 
her so hard. 

Mary was as well intentioned as her excel¬ 
lent husband, though her feelings, on this 
occasion, were too strong for her reason, 'llic 
arguments of the Curate convinced her under¬ 
standing at once. The arguinents of her 
Hu^and would have reached her heart on any 
other, occasion \ but her heart had lain so cold 
and dead, since the loss of little Jenny, that 
she was sometimes peevish, and for the first 
time listened to him without })lcasure. 

When Mr. Hall was gone, Mary threw her¬ 
self into her IiMsband’s arms, and begged a 
thousand pardons for not having done as he 
would have had her,- without any further ad¬ 
vice. They both wept, while she descanted on 
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the delight she took in little Jenny; she then 
promised that she would never hate' any one. 
“ Don’t now, that is a dear good woman,*' 
said John; “ that is the only thing that ever 
could frighten me about you, my love. We 
have both had our sorrows in this world; but 
indeed, indeed, we must go to the same place 
in the next,*' 

Their child soon grew the delight of both 
parents, and the admiration of all the village. 
He passed the age at which fits had been so 
fatal to their other children; and eyen his 
mother almost forgot little* Jenny,, when her 
smiling boy ran before them in their even¬ 
ing walk. 

It must bo confessed, that, independent of 
jmrentaJ partiality, no eye could rest on this 
little active being without delight. His large 
blue eyes sparkled \\ ith health; a beautifully 
shaped head and face was set olT by the 
brightest golden hair that ever curled round 
a fond mother’s fingers. His figure had every 
grace that Nature bestows on cliildliood. His 
sl^hi (where not exposed to the sun) WM 
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whiter than snow; and his glossy, rosy cheeks 
defied the painter’s art to imitate. John every 
day gained more experience, and managed his 
farm better. Mary’s health was still delicate 5 
but since she had her little cherub to toddle 
after her, her wwk seemed iiiorc suited to her 
strength. They did not grow rich, but they 
ceased to be poor; and John could at last 
afibrd to keep a hard-working servant to help 
.Mary, and sometimes leave his plough to a 
careful hind, while he indulged himself by 
taking a walk with her. They both agreed, 
that to make their child a scholar would in no 
way add to his happiness; that if he was 
taught his duty to God and his neighbour, and 
to mind his farm, that it was all they wished. 

This worthy couple did not find out this 
entirely of themselves ; it was pointed out to 
them by Jack himself, who never coidd (as 
country people call it) “ take to his book.” 
He listened with delight, while his mother 
talked to him of his duty. He Icamt his 
catechism from her repeating it to him; a^ 
having a good memory, what he once Icamt 
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he never forgot. But the sight of a book waff 
always enough to make his little spirits iiag^ 
and it took five times the usual pains, and five 
times the usual trouble, to get Jack to read 
and write a little. But still he was the de¬ 
light of his parents ; and, as he grew up, was 
the pattern for filial affection and industry, 
that every parent in the country held up to 
their cliildren for imitation. When he had 
attained his twentieth year, he saw Dolly for 
the first time, at a fair, dressed in her best att^ 
tire, and fell deeply in love with her. After 
some time he told his parents of his love; but 
with a wish (natural for parents) that their 
son might meet with something still better, 
they refused their consent. Jack said he would. 
never see her again j but his bloom and spirits 
forsook him; and Mary, in an agony of fright, 
told her husband, that she was sure he would 
die ; she was certain that she should Have died 
herself, if she had not been allow'ed to marry 
him; and added, that, perhaps, as Dolly had 
always been used to hard work, she might b4^ 
a better wife thsin one who had more educa- 
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tion; ** for I have often thought, during our 
hardest struggling, my dear John, that you 
would have been better off if you had been 
married to a more hard-working woman, who 
understood the business of a dairy'better/' 
The tears started into John’s eyes, and his 
wife saw that she had made him unhappy. 
She even thought he looked offended. I 
did not say, John, that you would have been 
happier, only better off. Besides, you know 
lhat you were as fonff of reading as I was, and 
could not have sat down contented with a 
irile like Dofly. She is so very pretty, how¬ 
ever, that we cannot blame Jack; and, indeed, 
he looks so ill, I am quite terrified.” John 
agreed that he did look ill j and that his chief 
reason for withholding his consent was, hoping 
^at he might take a fancy to some girl, who 
would be a fitter companion for her. ‘ I 
thought the time would come, when Jack 
married, that you would have a fit companion 
fif your own sex, Mary; fpr you have hitherto 
been like a queen, having no equal; and that 
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has often troubled me, when I was out at the 
farm.* 

On gaining his father and mother’s con¬ 
sent, all "Jack’s spirits and bloom returned, 
lie was the handsomest young man in the 
village; and it had begun to, be whispered^ 
that his father would be able to leave him 
well in the world : this was enough to secujce 
the willing consent of the vain and silly DoUy^ 
It was agreed that they should be married in. 
a twelvemonth; jmd that Jack’s father shoidd 
divide off a part of the farm, and fit 'up some 
outhouses into a dwelling-house for the youn|f, 
cou}ile. Jack objected to this, and said, “"ft 
would spoil all, for that what he wanted was, 
tliat Dolly should live in the house, and 
company with motlier, while he should have 
potliing to do but to help'father} and then, 
when they qame home of an evening, they 
would all be so snug together; and if they 
were not to wait for a house, they might as 
well marry now as at any other time.” . Tlie 
parents objected to their youth; but in another 
year sajd they should be married, and live 
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all together,” said Jack, with the truest 
delight. 

About this time the beauty of Dolly began 
to make a noise amongst the worthiest and 
dissipated young men in the country. Her 
fame had reached the young Sc^uire through 
the means of his constant companion Mr. 
Hardy, who, in his name, made her many 
oflfers; but she was closely watched by her 
mother, and beii^ rather in love with Jack 
Wright, she felt no inclination to accept them. 
Hardy found his patron so violent in his pas¬ 
sion, that he feared* his own influence would 
be lessened, if he could not succeed in being 
the means of gratifying it. He therefore 
determined on removing the cause of the 
girl’s folly (as he called it) out of the country, 
a trick which he had before practised with 
success, and which he had found increase the 
regard and good opinion of his patron. He 
therefore told him, “ the only obstacle to the 
girl's accepting of his offers {which were 
ewery way those of a gentlemen, and did him 
the greatest credit') was her intended mar» 
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riage with Jack Wright, and he would pled^ 
himself that he would get him out o." the way, 
before he knew where he was.** * Taat*s a 
good feller,' said the Squire; * if you will iin > 
dertake it, .my mind will be quite easy.* 



Chapter VIII. 


Mr. Hardy, after making eveiy enquiry, 
found that Jack’s life was so blameless, that 
there was no possibility of getting him into 
any scrape. He had talked over the matter 
with a reci-uiting serjeant, who had served him 
on the occasion to which we have already a4- 
alluded, and pointed out Jack as a fine, 
likely fellow j but the seijeant said, that Jack 
kept no company, and never went to the ale¬ 
house. 

After many fruitless attempts, and the 
Squire’s patience being nearly exhausted. 
Hardy hinted his wishes to the gamekeeper, 
one of the most hardened wretches in the 
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whole county; who had often made himself 
useful on similar occasions, and who was high 
in favour, because he prosecuted vvitli merci* 
less assiduity every unfortunate creature who 
was suspet tt?d of infringing tlie game laws. 

Richards saitl, “ tlie thing could easily be 
done j but, d—n the fellow, he never takes a 
gun in his hand, even to shoot at sparrows.** 
While both heads were en»ployed in con¬ 
triving the destniction of j^or-Jack*s happi¬ 
ness, an accident happened to Richards, which 
might have brought him to a death he had long 
merited, if he could not have found a jjerson 
on whom to lay the^ appearance of his own 
guilt. Having drank, one night, with as 
worthless a wretch as liimself, till they wei« 
both inflamed with liquor, words rose so hig^ 
between them, that Richards (whose temper 
was always rendered more fiendlike by drink¬ 
ing) snatched up a knife, and plunged it into 
his companion*s heart. 

ITie moment he saw what he had done^ 
fear for his own life, unmixed with any other 
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sensation, took possession of his mind, and he 
began to think how he could make it appear 
the work of another. 

In calculating on the chances of his being 
suspected, he recollected that l>e had been 
seen going into the house by no one but' Jack 
Wright, who had passed by just as he was 
entering the door of the deceased, and that he 
had spoken to him. 

This he had often done of late, in the hopes 
of finding a possibility of getting him to come 
out to shoot with him. If he could have per¬ 
suaded him to do so, his scheme was to ask 
him to put some of the game in his pocket to 
carry for him, and afterwards to knock him 
down, and swear he had found him with a 
gun in his hand, and partridges on his person: 
a few false oaths would then have banished 
him the country. J^k had told him before 
tl^y jmrted, that “ he was going to sleep in 
the bam, to prevent disturbing mother (who 
was but poorly) when he went oft with the cart 
of wheat to the neighbouring fair, in the 
morning.*' 
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It now struck this fiend in human shape, 
that Jack’s sleeping out of his father’s house 
would render it easy for him to make it appear 
that he had committed the murder, with 
which his own hands were stained. He im¬ 
mediately seized a hatchet, broke open a box 
which he knew contained money, took a 
handful of notes, and stealing softly to the 
barn where Jack lay, he tied tliem up in a 
bundle which lay near him as he slept; he 
then took up his waggoner’s frock, which was 
close by him, Jind stealing back, dipped the 
sleeves in the gore that was still issuing from 
the side of the dead body. All this was done 
in a hurry that hardly gave time for a moment’s 
thought. When he had laid the frock in the 
pliice wliere he had found it, it occurred to 
him, as he looked at his own bloody hands, 
that he must make Jack’s of the same colour. 

He went back to the room where the dead 
body lay, filled his hands with blood off’ the 
fioor, and then stole softly to tlie barn, where 
the light of the moon shone on the face of 
his innocent victim* 
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He did not even notice the look of tranquil 
innocence, which might have disarmed the 
iQOst cruel ruffian; but with the- caution of 
guilt, he softly touched his bloody hands 
on Jack’s. 

Just at that moment the door he had entered 
'dapped to with the wind, and left them in 
total darkness. Jack was startled, but only 
cried out, ** don’tee, that’s a good lad; don*tee 
disturb poor mother.” Richards felt some* 
thing like remorse ; but recollecting his own 
danger^ he returned to his house, and having 
removed all appearance of stains from hia 
dothes, he felt relieved from his fears for his 
own personal safety. 

A traveller calling early in the morning at 
the house of the deceased (who had kept a 
public-house) raised a hue and cry in the village# 

Every onfe enquired who had been seen last 
in his edmpany, one of the boys of the village 
said, that “ he had seen Richards enter late 
in the evening; and by the same token, that 
he was" talking to Jack Wright the minute, 
before.” They then all agreed to proceed to 
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fclie house of Richards; as he saw them ap¬ 
proach, his heart died within him from con¬ 
scious giiiltr. He answered all questions, 
however, pqt to him, with ajiparent tnith; 
ackn(fivlcdged that he liad been with the 
dcceat^ed at the time mcntior.cd ; had seen 
Jack going to sleep in the barn, instead of in 
his father’s house; that he thought there waa 
something odd in his look and manner; that 
he had told him he did wrong to sleep out of 
his father’s house; to which he answered, 
that he had had some words with his mother. 
He proposed going to the barn, where Jack 
had slept, and from which he had risen, after 
the moon had set, put on his clothes (without 
perceiving their hideous colour), and wa» 
qtiietly proceeding wdth his curt to the market, 
thinking of Dolly, and hophig that poor 
mother might be better when he came back 
at night. 

When they came to the barn, the constable 
picked up a bloody note, which had the name 
of the deceased on it, and immediately deter¬ 
mined to send after Jack; every one present. 
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but Richards, declaring that their own eye^ 
could not make them believe that Jack Wright 
had ever done any hann; and as to*his having 
bad any words with his mother, they believed 
it to be quite impossible. An old man -then 
proposed that they should go to their good 
Curate, and lay the whole business before him» 
and be entirely guided by his advice. 

The Curate, who was beloved by every 
creature in the village, and looked up to by 
every one as a father, was known to have a 
great partiality for the Wrights; the con¬ 
stable was therefore easily persuaded to accom- 
^ny them. When Mr. Hull heard of the 
murder which had been committed, he was 
dhocked; but when they mentioned on whom 
suspicion had fallen, he saiddt must be-from 
some means devised by the murderer, to screen 
himself, by throwing suspicion on young 
Wright. That he could take it upon himself 
to contradict his having had words wdth his 
mother; having called on Mary the evening 
before, and that her * son, as he accompanied 
lypi to the door, had told him he meant to 
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sleep In the barn for fear of disturbing hia 
mother by getting up early to go to the market. 

When they shewed him the bloody note, he 
said the villain who perpetrated the murder 
must* have gone into the barn after Jack had 
left it. He acknowledged, however, the ne¬ 
cessity of following young Wright, as the sus¬ 
picion had fallen on him, and as it might do 
the poor lad an injury, if not immediately 
cleared up. 

“ D—1 a harm it will ever do the likes 
of him,” said an old Irish* labourer, who 

* The character, language, and manners, of the lower 
orders in Ireland, have something so peculiar in them, that 
it holds out a temptation to novel writers to exhibit them 
too frequently. When translated into foreign language, 
they lose all merit; and even to English readers, (whom 
• circumstances have not brought acquainted with the com¬ 
mon people of the sister kingdom) it must become weari¬ 
some ; but to the Irish themselves, who have spent their 
days of childhood in their own country, the language of 
poor, ignorant, animated, laughter-loving Pat, is as the 
humming of the mountain bee in Ossian’s ear; “ the gale 
drowns it often in its coarse, bnt the pleasant soon^ 
returns." 

When the two countries had not so much interoounw a# 
to bring them as intimately acquainted as they are in t ii H* 
present day, Addison, in speaking of impodenoe, My«, 
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Kad been some years^ in the village. “ He 
commit murder, indeed! Wliy if he was 
to kill the Pope of Rome himself, there is no 
one living that hatl a sowl to be saved, that 
would believe it. Sure, is^nt he the da^entest 

Thefe is seldom any tliinR entertaining either in the im¬ 
pudence of a North or Sonth Briton, hut that of an Irish¬ 
man is always comic. A true and pennine impudence 
is ever the effect of ignorance, without the least sense of 
it. No man shall l>c allowed the advantage of impudence, 
who is conscious that he is such. If he knows that he is 
impudent, he may as well he otherwise.’' Tlie Irish speak¬ 
ing with such freedom to their superiors arc perfectly un¬ 
conscious that they are taking any liberty, or behaving in 
a manner that deserves the name of impudence. An Irish 
peasant will receive the greatest favour that can be con¬ 
ferred on him with as thankful a heart, us if his expression 
of obligation was not, “ Well, that is very fair of yonr 
Honoror ask a favour with as much real humility, as if 
he did not b^in his request with, “ I exjtfct that your 
Honor will do so and so." The following anecdote, for 
the truth of which we can vouch, at once sets the ignorant 
simplicity of the Irish peasantry, and the freedom with 
which they communicate their thoughts to their superioni. 
In the strongest point of view. A very |K>or tn-eaiure 
nomfng to pay his rent for his little cabin and pota-oc gar¬ 
den, (when drst the news of Bonaparte’s escape fiom hiiba 
bad become public,) wished his landlord (a man ui known 
'loyally^ joy o< the grood news. “ What do you mean?*' 
twidied the ‘landlord rather angrily ; ** yv hat do you call 
tpiodtlMrsy' ofteaoeto your Honor,'said the 
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!ad in the whole parish, let the other be who 
he may. Let me run after him your honour, 
and I’ll enj^age 1*11 bring him back with the 
speed of light: and sure one look of his face, 
your^Honor, would give all the lie that says 
any hann of him. He commit murder! a 
likely story: he’ll next turn infonner, I sup- 
pose.” The C'urate said, he was as well 
assured of his innocence as any one could be. 
“ I knew it, I knew it,” said Pat; your Ho¬ 
nor’s laming* for that. I knew you’d say he 
was innocent as the babe unborn; so I hope that 


‘ I know nothing at all at all of ihe gentleman myself; I only 
know that hen /«■ as the pigs and the pratees. and 
the coin, fctohctl a pretty price ; and that when ke was 
down, they sold for little or nothing. So 1 made bold to 
expect, that now that he was up tigain, that w'e should all 
be the better for it.’ 

• There are no people in the world who hold the idea of 
learning in such high estimation as the lower orders m 
Ireland. The little learning, which is supposed to be a 
dangerous thing, is no* within their reach; and as mystery 
18 favourable to the sublime, the complete mysteriousness 
which veils it from their eyes, makes them givelt credit 
for more than human learning has ever yet done; and they 
accordingly suppose that nothing is impossible to the'][^r-' 
fxMsesses h. 
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your Honor will insist that the cratur shall go 
on asy, and sell his little bit of corn, and know 
nothing at all at all of what these -negers have 
been saying, till he comes home to the mis¬ 
tress. And the curse of the Holy Ghosts and 
an Irishman’s curse too, and may he never see 
the day light, that goes to kill her, (that is, 
the mistress,) by telling her of that bloody 
note which myself does not like any how.” 

At any other time Pat would have been 
severely reprimanded for swearing; but the 
Curate was in agonies, lest by such strange, 
unfavourable appearances, a suspicion of guilt 
should attach itself to the most innocent, well- 
principled family in his whole flock. He said 
it was right he should be taken up; but that 
when a waiTant was procured, he himself should 
attend the constables; who, to do them justice, 
seemed in no hurry, for Jack was an universal 
favourite. 

He had pursued his way, till day-light 
shewed him his blood-stained hands, and the 
sleeves of his frock of the same colour. He 
concluded that his nose had bled, and though^ 
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Mr, Hall had agreed to speak to him first; 
but when he saw the marks of blood, he shud« 
dcrcd, and unable to speak, turned so'pale, that 
Jack feared something had happened to his 
nioth<^. “ Mother’s not bad, I hope,” said 
he, in the greatest agitation. * No: I have 
not seen her this morning. But here is a 
sight enough to kill her. How come you to 
be covered with blood in this frightful man¬ 
ner?* “ Oh! mother would not mind that,” 
replied Jack, “ my nose bled so twice before.” 

Have you not heard that there has been a 
murder committed in the village ?* 

“ No !*’ said Jack, with a lace of innocence, 
that there was no mistaking. ** WTio is it?” 

‘ Tom Dives,* said the Curate. 

** I am glad it was not a better man,” re^ 
plied he. “ I saw Richards go into his house. 
Just as I w^as going to sleep in our barn.” 

Richards was in the most violent agitation. 
He had begun to repent of what he had done, 
in regard to Jack; but fear for his own safety 
made him now rejoice in it. “ Search him,** 
laid he to oneof the constables. They searched 
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^rst the little parcel which contained his 
breakfast, and found about forty notes, the 
outside one marked with blood. 

The Curate actually groaned. 

** How came all this money here?”*, said 
Jack; “ it is not mine ; -I might have had 
as much perhaps coming back from the 
fair, if the wheat had fetched a good price ; 
but I have no right to this.” 

* There are strong appearances against you 
Jack,’ said the Curate; ‘yet still Ibelicweyou 
innocent.’ Innocent of what?” replied he. 
‘ Of the robbery and murder imputed to you.’ 

Jack’s distress now affected all present. 
‘ You must go to jail for the present,’ said Air. 
Hall; * but as the assizes are in a few days, you 
will not be long in confinement before your 
trial, which I shall attend myself. But first I 
must go home to break this matter to your 
father and mother; go on quietly, and put 
your trust in God, and the laws of your 
country; if innocent, you will be acquitted.’ 



Chapter IX. 


Jack was conveyed to the Assize town 
with great regret by tlie constJibles, and lodged 
in irons at the felons* side of the jail, where 
we shall leave him, w hile we follow the Curate, 
who, with a hetu^y heart, rode up to the 
fanner’s gate. 

“ I’m heartily glad to sec your own Honour,** 
said Pat. “ Ilav’nt I been sitting here all 
morniug sure, to prevent any spalpeen from 
coming in with the bad news to kill the mis¬ 
tress, which 1 know it would do downright. 
And it will be tw ice as pleasant for her the 
cratur to learn the batl news, and all about 
the murder, from your Honour, who has so 
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much learning, and a kind heart besides. 
There’s few here that knows what a little 
would kill the mistress, for she’s mighty deli¬ 
cate like; and a real gentlewoman, though she 
is but a farmer’s wife, that’s easy to see out of 
her speech.’* 

Mr, Hall, on entering the house, found 
this worthy couple sitting at breakfast, and 
talking of their son, of whom the father was 
just telling his wife, that he had slept in the 
bani, afraid of disturbing her. 

Mary left the room to fetch another tea-cup, 
hoping that Mr. Hall would take a cup of tea, 
as It was early. Tlie faithful Irishman had 
quitted his post at the farm-gate on his enter¬ 
ing: and now while he was in the gentlest 
manner (and without having mentioned the 
murder) breaking the matter - to John, that 
his hearths delight was (from some unaccount¬ 
ably unfavourable appearances) suspected of a 
robbery, and had been taken to jail; a young 
man from the village ran into the farmer’s 
kitchen, and without perceiving Mary, told 
Che servant, ** it was the worst day the village 
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had ever seen, for that Tom Dives had heecr 
murdered, and Jack Wright was taken up with 
a bloody frock, and forty pound notes in his. 
pocket.’* Mary fell senseless on the floor. 
The cries of the servant soon brought in her 
husband and the Curate. Tliey raised her 
from the ground, to all appearance dead. 
John’s distraction was so great, that all recol* 
lection of every kind seemed to forsake him, 
except that his Mary %vas going to be snatched 
from him by death. The Curate brought in 
a surgeon, who immediately bled her, which 
restored her to some faint appearances of life. 
She sometimes opened her eyes, but they 
looked so vacant, that John involuntarily put 
his hand on them, and closed them again. 

The surgeon said her complaint was apo¬ 
plexy, brought on by sudden grief; but that if 
she had not another fit, she might recover. 

' For a week she shew’cd no sign of sense, 
except that she appcai-ed uneasy, when Jolin 
(who never left her for a moment) did not 
hold her hand in his. The Curate saw plainly 
that it was no time to relate further particu- 
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lars; he left them, therefore, desiring that no 
one should mention the circumstances of the 
son’s misfortunes till he returned. 

He then quitted this house of mourning to 
go to the county jail, about three miWs off; 
there he found poor Jack the picture of desjmir. 
He said, Father had not come to see him; 
and that he, of all j>eople, must know that ho was 
innocent; and he was sure poor mother was very 
ill, and that must be what kept father away. 

Mr. Hall left him, after some conversation, 
perfectly satisfied of his innocence, but without 
any means of proving it j and convinced that 
the law must have its course, he returned to 
the unfortunate father, who seemed to have 
no thought but for his Mary. 

He told him, that he had seen his son, and 
that he might depend on it he should not -be 
neglected. When Mary has breathed her 
last, I will then see Jack once before I die,” 
he replied. For a week Mary remained in 
the same state, and then expired. 

John, (whose tears and lamentations would 
have aftected the hardest heart,) as spon as he 
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perceived that Mary was lifeless, suddenly 
dried his eyes, and in a hurried manner said, 
“Now I will see Jack in jail:** and imme¬ 
diately set off on foot for the county town. 
WTien he came near the Court, he saw a great 
crowd {issembled. lie met one of his neigh¬ 
bours, who endeavoured almost by force to 
prevent his enterhig. He knew, by the agi-‘ 
tation of the man’s manner, that the trial then 
going on must be his son’s. “ Thank you, 
neighbour, for your kindness,” he said; no¬ 
thing can harm me now, so don’t thwart me.** 
He was borne along by the crowd, who were 
pressing forward to be in time to hear the sen¬ 
tence of death. Autlible sobs w^ere heard, whHe 
it was pronouncing, throughout the whole as¬ 
sembly; but no tear fell from John’s eyes. 
He rushed out of the Court, and staggering 
took the road he came, followed only by the 
faitliful Irishman. He continued nearly at the 
same pace till he reached the threshold of his 
own door, when stretching out his arms to¬ 
wards the bed where Mary lay, he sunk on 
the floor. 
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The poor Irishman had followed him the 
whole way, intreating him not to hurt himself, 
swearing that tliere was no justice in the 
world, or law cither, when such an innocent 
gossoon was condemned. “ Now sec that,** 
said he, when he fell; I told you that you 
would hurt yourself: it is no w'ay fitting for the 
likes of you to go at such a rate, and that to a 
sorrowful sight too, for the mistress is ^dng 
without e’er a bit of candle to light her.** 

He attempted to raise John, but finding no 
movement, he cried, “ praised be his holy 
name, he is gone to glory sure enough. Well, 
well,** said he, crying heartily, “ I am glad of 
it, I am indeed, the cratures now they’ll both 
have the same herring together, which will be 
lii|uch more comfortable for them; and if these 
villains of lawyers hang the son, and my 
heavy hatred light on them, if they touch a 
hair of his head, they’ll not know a word of it.** 

We must now leave poor Pat,- (who got the 
servant girl to assist him in laying out the dead 
bodies, to prepare for wliat he called a pretty 
berring,**) while w^e give some account of what 
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had passed in the Court. On the trial it had 
appeared very evident, and was confirmed by 
the oaths of -the villain Richards, that the 
constables who had picked up the bloody note 
in the bam, had also found forty pounds, tied 
up in a handkerchief j and that from this cir¬ 
cumstance, and the appearance of the frock. 
Jack must have been guilty of burglary and 
murder.. 

The youth and beauty of the prisoner, with 
the extreme openness and simplicity of his 
countenance, had interested every one in his 
behalf. The Curate, speaking of his character 
in such high terms, and with such energy, 
while big tears rolled down his venerable 
cheeks, caused the greatest sensation in the 
Court; while, at the same time, every one felt 
convinced, that, after such evidence, no jury 
could acquit him. The judge had pronoimced 
the sentence of death in a most impressive 
manner, but seemed as if it shook his very 
soul. 

Just at the moment the father had rushed 
out of Court, the prisoner was observed to fell 
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down in a4it. The Cui-ate sprang fomaid to 
his assistance. The convulsion was so violent, 
that he could not be raised for some time: at 
last he was lifted fi'om the ground, and taken 
back to prison, where the Jailor, out of respect 
to Mr. Hall, gave all the indidgence that could 
be allowed to a prisoner under sentence of 
death,—some clean straw to lie on; and al¬ 
lowed the Curate to send for medical aid, and 
whatever else he pleased. In short, such was 
the reverence in wliich the sublime character of 
this servant of God was held, that his having 
raised the prisoner in his arms, though under 
sentence of death for murder, seemed to Jiave 
sanctified him, and the Jailor could not bring 
himself to put him in irons. 

Jack lay convulsed for a long time, attended 
by the Apothecary, for whom Mr. Hall had 
sent. In the mean while the following con¬ 
versation took place between him and the 
Judge. 

“ Top will excuse this intrusion,” said Mr* 
Hall, “ I trust that you will not even call it 
one, when 1 tell you, 1 am come to speak of 
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the unfortunate young man who has just been 
condemned to deatli by the laws of his 
country.** 

* You say truly/ said the Judge, * it was 
the law that condemned him ; I was only the 
unfoftunate person obliged to read his sentence. 
I believe him guiltless myseli- I never saw so 
innocent a countenance : that Kichards, whose 
evidence was so very strong against the pti- 
soner, is a horrid looking fellow.* 

The Judge had no sooner said he believed 
him innocent, than Mr. Hail sjwung ^H'ward, 
and taking him by the hand, said, *^-You will 
save him, then, I trust.** 

‘ I am determined on it: I should not per¬ 
form my duty, if I did not. But I fear that* 
with such very clear evidence against him, 
it may be more than usually difficult. Unhs^- 
pily, there is no law that can l>e made so as to 
prevent perjury, though there may be to pu¬ 
nish it, when found out. I think the iitmoirt '■ 
was done by the La\vyer employed for tlie 
prisoner, in the cross examination of Bichards, 
and the other witnesses ; and when that is 
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the case, the only thing left for us to do is 
to intercede for mercy. I shall have to plead 
in his favour the account you have given me of 
the rectitude of liis past lilh, and the very re¬ 
spectable character of his father and mother.* 
When Mr. Hall went to see whether m^idical 
aid had been procured for the prisoner, he 
found him in a high state of delirium. T!he 
Apothecary said, that his fever was so high, 
that it was impossible to say what might be 
the result. After giving directions that every 
thing might be done for him that circumstances 
would admit, the Curate sorrowfully pursued 
his way to the village. 

. Tlie first person he met was poor Pat; who, 
with his eyes swelled, and red with weeping, 
said, ‘ I am glad your Honour’s honour is come, 
for now they*!! have a proper herring, the 
craturs. Hav*nt I put up with my own hands 
the candles round them, and every thing clane 
and nate against the neighbours come in.* 

“ Where is John?** said the Curate. 
“ Where is l^e 
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‘ Why where should he be,* said Pat, *but 
laid out by the Mistress? Just come and look 
at them, if ever your Honour see a prettier 
coq)* than the twd^of them make. I did it 
mostly myself, with the help of the girl, all 
but pfttting the flowers on them; and sure it 
was not for the want of the best of «rood-will 
that I didn’t do that same; but when J went 
to the little bit of a garden, that Jack the 
crature had made Ibr the mother that bore him, 
a something came over me, that I courld not 
see, and a great rising in my troat; and so I 
told the girl to get the flow;ers, and I went to 
the side of the bed, and I sat do^m by them. 
And if your Honour will believe me, I would 
have given every thirteen I had in the wwld 
to set up a howl, such as they do in my own 
country,—it would have done me such a power 
of good. But I know it is not pleasing to the 
raal quality; and sure it was easy to see that 
the Mistress and Master both were come of 

‘ • The Irish always speak, as a matter of high praise 
and endearment, of a person making what they eall " a 
pretty corp," 
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the' gqnteelest people by their speech. Sure, 
if it had not been for the Mistress, I’d never 
have stopped at Bevan, so I would’nt, and so 
your Honour knows; ani I’ll tell you more 
about it, when I hav’nt such a lump like in 
my troat. Well, well, they may say' it is 
not like a Christian to howl; but at this mi¬ 
nute, your Honour wouldn’t think the good 
it would do me.’ 

When' they arrived at the bed-side, Mr. 
Hall perceived, with tistonishment, that Jolm 
had not long felt the misery of being sepa¬ 
rated from Mary. . He turned to Pat for an 
explanation; who told him, that the minute 
he heard thd sentence, he had rushed out of 
Court; and, ‘sure I followed him,* said he, 
‘ for his two eyes looked so glassy and still like, 
and he staggered so ; and I begged him to stop 
often enough, if it was only to take his breath; 
but he only answered me, that he would just 
live to get home. And, sure cnongii so he 
did; the crature got to-the threshold, but he 
gave such a big sigh as he got inside tlie door, 
that no-wonder it was his last. He never 
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di*ew a breath, your Honour, after that, either 
long or short.* 

The Curate then gave orders for the fu- 
iieriil, which was attended by the whole parish; 
and tliough poor Pat was not gratified by » 
howl, lie was fully satisfied with the respect 
paid to the Master and JVlistress. 

The worthy Judge succeeded in* obtaining 
Jack’s jiardon. By care and attention the 
fever was kept down, and his life saved: but the 
light of reason was for ever gone; and all that 
remained in his recollectiou of the past scenes 
of his life, was a confused idea that some one 
had disturbed poor mother when she was ill; 
that he lost being married to Dolly, by having 
blood ujMui his hands; and a perpetual wish to 
imitate the judge who pronounced the sentence 
against him, which he used to repeat, over and 
over again, whenever he could get straw to 
fasten to his hair in imitatimi of the June's 
wig. Mr. Hall paid Pat for supporting and 
taking care of him, out of the money for 
which his father*s effects hud sold. At first, 
the Apothecary gave hopes, that wlien tfeo 
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vre^biess occasioned by illness was over, that 
his reason might return. Strength and health 
were both restored, but no glimpse of sense. 

Wlien he met Dolly, he shewed no kind 
of recollection of her; though, whenever he 
saw blood, he used to cry bitterly, and' repeat 
that he had lost being married to Dolly by 
having blood upon his hands. 

Before the Squire’s death is related, it must 
be said in his justiHeation, that he was not 
privy to Richards’s design. When told by 
Mr. Hardy, tiiat the luckiest thing in the 
world had happened, for that, by emj)loying a 
clever hand, he had got the fellow put in jail, 
who prevented Dolly being sensible what a 
lucky giii'she was to be - noticed by him ; he 
Mid, “ Thank you, thank you. Hardy; you 
are the best feller in the world, and deserve 
to be made a bishop. But, heark’ee, don’t 
let them hang the feller-—traiKsportation will 
do; and in seven years, when he comes back. 
I'll make liim a present of Dolly.” 

Both the Squire and his agent were shocked, 
when they heard that Richards had sworn 
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away Jack’s life; but when they were told that 
the Judge had recommended him to mercy, 
they were quite satisfied. They heard, it is 
true, that the father and mother had died of 
grief; J)ut that was too silly to believe. “ The 
mother was always a sickly, poor-looking crea¬ 
ture ; and the father v.ould not have taken 
much to kill him in his best days.** 

^^Tien report added, that the son was (as 
poor l*at said) quite innocent like,** or, in 
other w'ords, mad; they encouraged each other 
to banish thought, and lighten the load of 
guilt, from which they coifld not feel quite 
relieved, by saying, “ he was always a fool of a 
fellow’: they had heard llichards say so a 
thousand times.** 

Were it not for this kind of casuistry, at 
which people, accustomed to reconcile them¬ 
selves to their ow n crimes, become adepts, who 
could support the burthen of a guilty con¬ 
science, or bear to contemplate the probable 
consequences of their own errors! 



ChA2>T£JI X. 


From tlie time that Jack had so far reco* 


mred, as to be allowed to go about the couutry, 
he const^tly amused himself with picking 
up long straws in the coni'helds, and dres- 
«ng himself with them, till he fancied himself 
the judge, whose pronouncing sentence on 
him had made such a terrible impression on 
his iuind. One fine morning, the infiuence 
of which was felt by this poor maniac, he had 
taken so long a walk, or rather run, that ha 
had quite gone beyond the precincts of the 
village, and having met with some straw which 
had fallen from a waggon, he hid himself in a 
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thick hedge, and having dressed liimself in 
it, lie was muttering over the sentence of 
death, when a horse came at full gallop down 
the lane. 

On hearing a violent noise. Jack always . 
seemed to be seized with a nervous horror of 
his ihother being <listurbed; and tliis, in¬ 
deed, was tlie only recollection he ever shewed 
of her. He bounced from behind the hedge, 
crying “ dont’ee distvirb poor mother.’* The 
horse, startled by the strange figure of a man 
with straw all streaming about hiin, suddenly 
plunged, and threw his rider, who remained 
stunned for some minutes. 

"WTien he came to himself. Jack bad Juat 
done crying (which he alw'^ays did, when he 
fancied his mother had been disturbed) j and 
with an ideot laugh, was admiring the buttons 
of his hunting frock, and saying “bow w'ow,” 
as he looked at the figure of a fox with which 
they were marked. * What is the fellow 
doing there,* said the squire, * take my horse, 
and ride off for a Doctor, I have broken my 
leg.* “ Bow wow,** said Jack, not attending 
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to him in the least. * Go for a surgeon, and 
I will reward you handsomely.* 

Jack at this moment perceived that there 
was blood upon the Stpiire’s hands from a cut 
on his wrist. He tuiTfied pale, and shuddering, 
said with great uneasiness, ** Tliey won’t let 
you marry Dolly; you have blood on your 
bands, and then you will hear what 1 shall 
say;** (and he settled all the straw so as to 
fell on each side of his neck;) “ and you shall 
be hung till you are dead, dead, dead.** No 
that is not it, 1 must say it . again. He had 
said quite enough to convince the Squire that 
the poor creature (who by delaying to procure 
him assistance might be the cause of his death) 
was the unfortunate son of John and Mary, 
who, he had quieted his conscience by thinking 
was always silly.; but how changed from the 
beautiful rival that be had employed Mr. 
Hardy some years ago to get out of his way! and 
what one guilty pleasure had he ever enjoyed 
since, which could repay him for the selfish ago¬ 
nies he now suffered, lest this very rival should 
c the cause of his death, from the total want of 
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that reason, of which, he could not deny td 
himself, he had been deprived by the cruel 
machinations of his agents. He could no 
longer quiet his conscience by saying, the boy 
was always silly ; he looked in his face, and 
saw the maniac in every line. 

Necessity obliged him to remain on the road, 
(which he knew was little frequented,) while 
every word that Jack said seemed like a dag¬ 
ger to his heart. 

“ Wash your hands, wash your hands,** he 
cried, a hundred times, ** or you won't be let 
to marry Dolly.** He theh went to a brook, 
and brought some water in his hat, saying, 
“ quick, quick, wash away the blood,** and 
then awkwardly threw the water all over his 
clothes. ‘ Leave me, leave me,* cried the 
Squire in unfeigned distress; while Jack 
quietly began to arrange the tresses of straw, 
and then proceeded to pronounce sentence, mi¬ 
micking all the while the gravity of the judge. 
Seeing that it was in vain to intreat him to go 
for assistance, he took a whistle in the end iji 
hi^ whip» m hopes some of the labourers in 
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the adjoining fields might hear him; but Jack, 
the moment he heard the noise, snatched it 
from himj and threw it into the ditch. ** You 
shan’t disturb poor mother, you shan’t disturb 
herj” and immediately began to cry ^ most 
piteously. The Squire was almost in a state 
of distraction* His leg, whicli was broken, 
swelled violently, and caused him such pain 
as he would at any other time have reckoned 
intolerable. But his mind was in greater 
torture than his body; and yet for eight 
hours he was obliged to submit to be tor¬ 
mented by the poor maniac, who at last 
fatigued himself completely; and having taken 
out some bread (which Pat always took care 
tO'put in his pocket) he eat heartily of it, and 
fell fast asleep. Mr, Walwyn then concluded 
that he must die, as his leg continued to in¬ 
flame most violently; and his clothes were* 
quite vpet through with the water which Jack 
had thrown over them. 

As the sun was beginning to go down, ami* 
idl the herrors of ^spending the night without 
assistance almost distracted hisH} he heal# 
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the well-known voice of Mr. Hardy, jnst as 
Jack, startled by the noise, cried out, “ dont’ee 
disturb poor mother.” ‘ Hardy,* said the 
Squire, ‘ I believe you are come too late, I 
shall never recover; I have been lying here 
since morning, suffering worse than the tor¬ 
tures of hell j how can I get home ? If I 
have any chance of life, it is by having 
that creature, that has 'tortured me till I 
am nearly as mad as himself, removed from 
my sight.* 

Hardy turned pale as death on seeing Jack^ 
who was just rsaying, ** hung till you are dead, 
dead;*’ and tlien ran across the fields to 
his liome. 

Hardy’s mental feelings were as little en¬ 
viable as those of his companion; but habit 
had acquired such power over him, that ttddng 
care of the Squire, to forward his own selfish 
views, was always his first object. Seei^ 
him with despair, and, as he feared, with death 
in his face, he began to whistle, and call till 
he attracted the attention of some hthovac&pa 
returning through the fields firotn their vmki 
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who procured a door, on which the Squire wafe 
carried to a farm-house. 

On the surgeon examining his leg, lie said, 
that it was not a bad fracture, but that the 
fever and indammation were both so* great, 
there was every reason to fear for his life. The 
opinion of the other medical people called 
in was equally unfavourable; and in eight 
days (after sulBPering amputation) he breathed 
his last. While the delirium of fever from 
bodily anguish had lasted, he expressed no 
wish that was intelligible. When a mortifi¬ 
cation took place, and he experienced that 
freedom from pain, which in such cases is the 
sure forerunner of death, he sceuied to suffer 
the most bitter anguish of mind, but expressed 
no wish, except to see Mr. Hall; and, as his 
attendants sent for him repeatedly, and as- 
aured him from time to time that he must 
arrive in a few moments, he probably put off 
till itfWas too late, the communication of some¬ 
thing, which seemed an intolerable weight on 
his mind, but which he shewed no intentum of 
Imparting to any one else* 
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The ties that had subsisted between him and 
Mr. Hardy waited not to be dissolved by 
death; the one no longer wanted an abettor* 
or companion in vice; the other no longer 
hoped tha this patronage would forward his 
own worldly interests. 

Wlien the physicians had pronounced that 
there was no hope of life, Mr. Hardy availed 
himself of the opportunity given him, by tho 
first bitter reproach uttered by his dying 
friend^ to withdraw and leave him to his fate ; 
and his friend appeared , relieved by his 
departure. 

Thus, the man, whose obsequious attend¬ 
ance he could have commanded, while ia 
health; and who, in assisting him to bring 
about plans of wickedness, would have flown to 
the farthest part of the world; could now leave 
him on his death-bed, uttering the bitterest. 
lamentations, and not make one effort to pro¬ 
cure him an interview with the only pmoa ^ 
whom he said it could relieve hhn in the least 
to see, and who, he knew, was never far beytmd 
the precincts of the parish. 
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The grief for Mr. Walwyri’s death, felt by 
his tvidow, was in exact proportion to the loss 
she sustained in her income, which she knew 
must Ibe very great, though her jointure was a 
large one. 

Her son being a ward of Chancery, her first 
anxiety was to learn what would be allowed 
for his maintenance. 'Hiis far exceeded in 
liberality what she expected, jind secured to' 
the son and heir that cjire from interest, which 
wrould not have proceeded from mere ma¬ 
ternal feelings. 

In a few wWks after the Squire’s decease, 
and Mrs. W^alwyn’s removal to Rosy Park, 
(which had been settled on her at her marriage 
as a jointure house,) she gave birth to another 
daughter, which wascalled Emily, after her aunt 
Mrs. Mordaunt, to whom Mr. Walwyn had 
promised the next girl, on condition that she 
would, to use his own words, ** keep her out of 
his way, and get her a husband as soon as she 
was out of her leading strings.** We have 
failed in giving a right impression of Mrs. 
Walwyn*s character, if any of our reader^ 
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suspect that she would offer any oppowtion to 
this arrangement at the time it was proposed j 
immediately on her delivery, the child was 

sent into -shire, to Mrs. Mordaunt, 

wh'er5 it soon occupied that place in her 
tcmal heart, which had been left vacant by the 
death of her own child. 



Chapter XL 


Ji HE moment at which an author must most 
wish to fix the attention of his reader is when 
a period of some years is to be passed over; 
when he has to re-present the dramatis per¬ 
sonae of past scenes; to re-touch the characters, 
which he has painted in early youth, with the 
sober colouring of more advanced years; and 
to endeavour to awaken interest for the cha¬ 
racters of those whose births have been hitherto 
merely mentioned as a circumstance in the 
lives of their parents, but who are advancing 
fast into life themselves. In real life, the re- 
mark of how fast the rising generation is 
growing up, is seldom made without a sii^h., 
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by those who are past the age when that appel¬ 
lation might be applied to themselves. 

In books, the lapse of time does not excite 
tlie same regret; and so far from being too 
deepl;}^ remembered, is more.likely to be 
forgotten. 

During the perusal of the following pages, 
in which the course of our narrative leads 
us to paint the characters and education of 
the children, whose births only have as yet 
been announced, the reader is requested to 
hold in remembrance, that seventeen years 
have elapsed since Miss ^igelPs marriage 
with Mr. Waivvyn shewed her to be vain and 
covetous in no common degree. These two 
dispositions, so rarely united in the same per¬ 
son, had increased and been strengthened by 
perpetual gratification, till they became the 
only incentives to action. Time had effected 
but little towards the destruction of her per¬ 
sonal beauty; reflection had not clouded her 
brow ; nor had early widowhood, or maternal 
anxiefy, imprinted a trace of care oh her 
handsome features. She had neither been 
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warned of the prepress of time by ill health, 
or incrciised diameter \ and was, in fact, sd 
little changed, that there was only the dif¬ 
ference perceptible in a picture moved out of a 
very favourable light, and placed in a disad¬ 
vantageous one. The brilliancy thrown on 
the colouring by a good light being withdrawn,. 
and a dark one overshadowing tlie features, 
they looked larger and more marked, and the 
colouring of a duller hue. My very young 
readers will all imagine, that there is no beauty 
except that which has the brightness of youth 
to set it off, and which they imagine (imd 
with reason) makes them look so very well; 
while my more mature friends will think the 
picture behind the door does not lose so very 
much, and (except in such in> tanccs as that 
of Mrs. Walwyn) that what is lost by that 
wry deeting charm, la premiere Jeunesse, ia 
amply re{^d by increased strength of expression. 

We confess that there is no light in which 
we can place a moral painting of Mrs. Walwyn, 
in which she will excite the admiration of either 
jomig or old. Mixing with the world had 
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given no expansion to her Tniiid> or liberalft^ 
to her feelings. The prejuxlices of early youtk 
had not been lessened by experience of tlieir 
fallacy or injustice; nor had compassion for 
the sorrows of life, or the consciousness of 
her own imperfections, softened her mind into 
sympathy for the errors of others. 

It requires no small degree of information 
to make a person know the extent of theic 
own ignenranee. Mrs. Walwyn’s vanity made 
her wish to pass for a woman of superior un> 
derstanding; and her ignorance being most 
profound, ^e could always flatter herself that 
she had succeeded; whereas the slightest de* 
gree of information would have awakened the 
apprehension that she might make mistakes* 
When listening to the conversation of others»^ 
she generally picked up somethix^ which she' 
thought she related with great accuracy, but to 
which (by some confusion of mind) she alluded 
as connected with a wrong date; or coupled, 
it with some event, which had taken place se* 
veral centuries before. If she heard any oo 
currence in the reign Of Julius Csesar tadked 
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ofj sKe would, perhaps, remember the circum¬ 
stance to which there had been an allusion, 
but never suspect she could be wrong in speak¬ 
ing of Nimrod as being his cotemporary, if 
ihe had happened to hem' his name men¬ 
tioned in the course of the same conversation 5 
nor was it at all improbable that she should 
mention the latter as an emj)eror, and give 
the precedency in the field to the former. 

She was exceedingly fond of affecting a 
perfect knowledge of the French language, of 
which she just remembered the columns of 
words, and their explanations, which she had 
learnt by heart at school; and which enabled 
her to catch at one word, perhaps the last, on 
which she made some comment, which be- 
■trayed her total ignorance of the sense of what 
had preceded it. 

At the period at which we recommence our 
history, Mary, the eldest of Mrs. Walwyn’s 
daughters, had returned from school for the last 
time, a few weeks previous to the death of her 
grandmother, to whose care the reader will 
recollect that she was entrusted, immediately 
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after her birth had caused such a severe dis¬ 
appointment to the wishes of her father and 
mother. 

With the character of this old lady they 
have already . been made acquainted, as far as 
relate to her great desire for the aggrandize¬ 
ment of her family; which had caused her to 
ac(juiesce in the veiy cruel treatment whicit 
her daughter Mrs. Mordaunt had experienced 
from her father. 

As she had no other peculiar traits of cha¬ 
racter, which were likely to be impaired by 
time, or tliat could make her either interesting 
or amusing, we shall leave her to experience 
the fate of the generality of mankind,—^to have 
the evil they do live after them, tod the good 
to be interred with their bones. 

Extraordinary and unaccountable wills have 
been made, till they have almost ceased to be 
wondered at. It would be in vain to try to 
account, on rational principles, for the one 
which now comes under cmr consideration. ' 

The Squire’s mother had, on his marriage, 
voluntarily promised to provide for all hia 
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younger childi*en; and now, without assigning^ 
any reason for it, broke that promise, by leav¬ 
ing her whole property to one, totally regard¬ 
less of the rest. 

A very Im-ge sum of mwoey, unbrokc in 
upon, and that has received an addition‘'from 
the interest accumulating every year, till it 
has at length arrived at being so complete, so 
derarable a sum as two hundred thousand pounds, 
is one of the worst subjects of contemplation 
Aat an old person can have. ^ 

■ The pleasures of the world fade before them ^ 
inends die, or become estranged; health and 
strength decay; religon, the cordial drop in 
the cup of life, which ought to sweeten its 
very dregs, is, perhaps, wanting; life’s fit¬ 
ful feast is almost over;” but the two bundled 
thou^nd {K)und8 still remain the same, are 
subject to na substraetion, and, by a slight 
abridgement of the p<M»e88or*s comforts, and 
a total neglect of the miseries mising from 
pov^y in those around them, may be uzgr 
xnenfead every day. 
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This old lady had solaced many a cheeriest: 
hour of widowhood by thinking of her money, 
till it became the god of her idolatry. Tc 
divide what she had experienced such ind« 
nite pleasure in keeping unbroken, was an 
edbst beyond her strength; and, after putting 
making her will till she could scarcely hold 
her pen, she bequeathed her whole property^ 
undivided, to her eldest gn: si-daughter Mary- 
The will was evidently made in great haste* 
as she did not even leave the mo^ tziding le¬ 
gal^ to one of her servants. A codicil, over 
whkh she breathed her last sigh, directed that 
the money should accumulate till her grand* 
daughter was of age; but that ^e should aiiow 
her mother two thousand per annum till thalu 
period, or till she married. 



Chapter XII. 


When an author writes entirely from his 
own imagination, he is not obliged to tre^^s 
on the patience of his readei*s by drawng 
greater numbers in- one family than he feels 
^ual to painting. In taking sketches from 
real life this cannot be the case, as the cha¬ 


racter must all be drawn, however insignificant 
they may be, separately, in order to account 
for the manner, in which they act on each 
other. An indolent author may wish, perhaps, 
that like Farmer Flainborough’s family in the 
Vicar of vVakefield, he might draw them all at 
once, in seme such exjjeditious way as these 
honest souls were painted, with oranges in 
ti^ir hands. 
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Attention to truth obliges us to give different 
attitude and colouring to the four childreh of 
Mrs. Walwyn, who were very unlike each 
other, though no more insensible to the task 
we impose on our readers, than we are of the 
burthen to ourselves. 

Mary was indebted to nature for a great 
share of beauty, and to education for none of 
the effects of that beauty being lost by inele> 
gance of manners. She had been sent at an 
early age by her grandmother to the most ex¬ 
pensive seminmy for young ladies in the me¬ 
tropolis. During her vacations she had been 
fre{juently told how very accomplished she 
ought to be, when her education was so 
expensive; and early learned to despise all the 
young ladies she niet, as necessarily vulgar, 
whose parents could not afford to pay six 
hundred a year for their education. Thk 
inspired her with a wish to excel, which made 
her overcome her natural indolence; and her 
teachers had great reason to be thankful that 
vanity is so congenial to weak people’s' dispe^- 
tions, or they never otherwise conld hafe 
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swakened in their pupil sufficient exertion to 
do them credit. 

A few days befoi£ the death of her grand¬ 
mother she Imd lefi: school for the last time, 
what is called perfectly accomplished. 

In whatever is intended only for yublk 
exhibition there isgenerailysometrick} a kind of 
fciish which is found on. a close examination not 
to be exactly what it seems ^ an appearance of 
perfection in what is only learnt very super¬ 
ficially; at least this is the remark we have 
been led to make on those who have been pre- 
•ented to the world as perfectly accomplished. 
Some very rigid moralists will hardly allow this 
0ort of education, to have any merit whatever; 
but the cause neither of morality nor sound 
sense is Injured by the acknowledgement, that 
there m a charm in el^aoce'of manners, im¬ 
proved taste, (though that taste be only exer- 
dbed mi trifles,^ and the quickness and iq^ti- 
tade wkh which refinements of language and 
manners are adopted by those who are fitted 
lor what is called fashionable life. It isa charm, 
however, that may be too dearly purchased. 
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ssr in the case of Mary, whose heart and und^- 
standing were without any useful cultiraticna 
whatever. 

She wouldhave l^npuzzledand embarrassed 
beyond measure, at being obliged to dedde 
on what was morally right or wrong; but was 
an indi^utable judge of whatever was eluant 
in dress, accomplishments, or mannersf ui 
short, no one could surpass her in forming » 
correct judgment of what was perfectly bufy- 
Kke. 

As soon as Mrs. Widwyn heard of the ^ath 
vf her mother-in-law, sh^ lost no tone in 
hastening to her house, to learn the impott 
her will. From the moment she found Imw 
much she was to benefit by having the care el 
her daughter during her minority, she affected 
the most extravagant fondneKt for li^r; a«d 
endeavoured to prove to her^ that her being a 
great heiress, was entirely owing to her maters 
nal love, in having kept her brother aaui 
sisters out of the way of sharing in the afieo 
tions of their grandme^er. Mary ad^ v(ii^ 
fortune her nster Ellen was to have, and added 
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“ I am afraid she will be shockingly poor. Aunt 
Mordaunt, I suppose, will provide for Emma.’* 
* Why it does make a great difference to Ellen 
and to me too, for I rfiall never be repaid the 
sums which I have spent on her education,’ 
replied Mrs. Walwyn. “ What would* she 
have had, if she had been co-heiress?” ‘The 
third of what is now my dearest Mary’s.’ 

How unfair that would have been ; but still 
she ought to have left her something.” “ Yes, 
my dear, but your good grandmamma was 
too sensible not to know, that if she took ever 
80 small a sum from, £^200,000, that it would 
have been s^200,000 no longer.” 

This shrewd and new observation made a 
great impressiouon Mary. She had no vulgar 
or sordid love of money, but she knew that 
itlm elegancies of life, and the indulgences of 
good taste, depended on it; besides, she felt 
tiiat flhe r(»e even in her own estimation, as 
she reputed to herself that she was a beautiful 
and accomplished heiress, with ^200,000, 
h^tead of oo-heiress, with only ones^third of 
the sum. From the first it had stnidk her 
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fliat slic must do something for lier sister Ellen, 
After some consideration, she determined that 
he should have all that the plate, furniture, 
pictures, &c. &c. tc^ether with the lease of the 
house^sold for. 

Her mother loudly extolled her for thii 
generosity; hut contrived, under different pre¬ 
texts, that all things of real value were so neces¬ 
sary for her eldest daughter*6 proper accom¬ 
modation at Rosy park, where she should be 
sole mistress, that when the selection was 
made, and the rest of the effects came to be 
sold, the sum raised for the future portion of 
Ellen was one thousand pounds. 

But before she is introduced to the reader. 
it is necessary that they should be made ac¬ 
quainted with the character of Mr. Sterling, (4 
relation by marriage,) who lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rosy Park; because his advising 
her mother to send her to school, and hi» sub¬ 
sequent direction of her studies, had so great 8i| 
influence in forming her principles and chat* 
racter. We do not in the least regret thia 
necessity, because it will be some relief ib the 
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jHimeness four children, one afler the other, 
popping on the reader, like the puppet ghosts 
in Macbeth. He had been educated at one 
of the universities, where a decided taste for 
study rendered him conspicuous amongst his 
companions; and he might have made a great 
figure in some of the learned professions, for 
which his talents were admir^ly calculated, 
if an uncle’s death had not put him in posses* 
non of an ample fortune. From the time of that 
event taking place, he abandoned all abstruse 
study, and devoted his leisure to a desultory 
hind of reading, which, when the understand* 
ing has been previously cultivated, generally 
renders a man agreeable in conversation. 
After he left the University, he spent much 
, time on the continent, particularly in France, 
previous to the revolution. Understanding 
the French and Italian langurs perfectly 
well, and being introduced to the best com¬ 
pany, his manners became highly polished, 
and his taate for conversation much improved. 

As there is nothing to excite intmest in his 
fvt life, we diaU only say that it would pro* 
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bably have been as difficult for him to tell, aar 
his friends to guess, why he married his present 
wife, with whom, however, it must be allowed, 
ho lived a happy and most easy life. Without 
talents herself, she had the greatest taste for the 
talents of others,—^liad alwaj'^s a ready and 
delighted laugh for every thing humorous her 
husband said, and thought him right in every, 
thing. In their best days, which were now 
passed, she always went intoaroom with a smik», 
that proceeded from the conscious happing of 
thinking with what address, and what a bow, 
her very handsome husband would present him* 
self, and generally turned from the lady of the 
house as quickly as slie could, that she might 
witness it. Even now that he was past fifty, 
she waited for his coming into a room, and. be* 
ginning., to enter into conversation, with ihe 
same impatience, and nearly as much glee, as 
a child at a puppet^how does the aj^earaace 
of punch. 

We do not pretend to determine whether it 
was much to the credit of Mr. Sterling’s b«se« 
tolence or not, that he took such a ]^e8sure 
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in every thing that was strongly marked or 
ridiculous in the liuinan character, that the 
near nciglibourhood of Mrs. Walwyn was a 
perpetual source of delight to him j and he 
used to say, that he set down the sum v:hich 
he paid annually for his house and demesne 
amongst his mentis plaisirSy on account of the 
constant pleasure he derived from his near 
neighbourhood to Rosy Park. The union of 
covetousness and vanity (so rarely seen united 
in the same character) was a constant source of 
unusement to him. Very early in their ac¬ 
quaintance, he found out that Mrs. Walwyn was 
»totally blind to her own faults, that she never 
mce suspected that his praise of her might be 
* censure in disguise;** and that there wa# 
lardly any thing ironical that he might not 
ay, without exciting her suspicions that he 
?as not in earnest, even when he extolled her 
br the very perfections in which she was the 
Host deficient. 



Chapter XIIL 


I^-»LjLEN (^the second daughter) was a joyous 
looking, rosy, little girl, whose black eyes 
^arkled with so roguish, so lively, and intelli¬ 
gent an expression, that an animated, hojmig 
mother would have fancied that they promised 
an uncommon share of wit and cleverness | 
while an anxious,one would have seen 
a thousand reasons for apprehending that .she 
might not, as she grew older, be able so far 
to 1 eep her spirits and imaginatimi within 
bounds, as to allow her to pursue the quiet 
^d retired path of life, so :&vourable to f^sde 
virtue and happiness. 
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Mrs. Walwyn neither hoped nor feared* 
She saw in an unpoftioned daughter nothing 
that could awaken interest; and was certain 
that Ellen would be frightfully coarse and 
ungenteel looking, from the violent colours in 
her cheeks and elbows. She allowed her to 
spend her timeontirely amongst the servants, 
with whom she was a great favourite, and who 
encouraged her in all her merry little pranks^ 
and frequently repeated, when she did any 
thing particularly daring for her age, “ that it 
was a thousand pifies that she was not the son 
and heir.** 

The only fault of temper which she had, 
was a httle spirit of opposition, crewed, per¬ 
haps, by the rough manners and contradictious 
humour of the maid, to whom the first years 
iSi her life had been consigned; whose only 
idea of Inaklng a rude child behave pretty, 
was giving it a slap on the back of the neck, 
or a shid:e by the arm, which left the marks 
o£ her fingers in black and blue. 

‘ Her greatest ftiend was one of the groomilj 
because he used to take her out in a monaingf 
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on a pillow before him, when he went to water 
the horses; and this, though it might have 
increased her natural health, did not improve 
her manners. Her mothei' had never bestowed 
a thoU|rht on her education, till one day that 
she heard her swearing in a frightful manner, 
to please the groom, before he would take 
her up on the horse before him. 

Mr. Sterling happened at that time to be 
passing with Mrs. Walwya, and said, ** My 
dear Maidam, is it not time to send that young 
lady to school ? Grounded fis she must be 1 ^ 
such a mother^ in every thing material, dom^ 
you think she might receive a little polish jfcgr 
associating with genteel children of her cswbl 
age? It might wear off those little rough¬ 
nesses, which she may have acquired by keep*- 
ing company with the groom, while taldng 
that exercise so necessary for her health, and 
which your maternal care has provided for her. 
taking in so proper a manner. Her sweariii^ 
so manfully, as we have just heard her, is no* 
thing but the natural cons^uence of rtdb 
health and high s^ts: one should baldly take 
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notice of it in another child* but tlie child of 
such a mother will be expected to be every 
thing/* Mrs. Walwyn immediately determined 
that Ellen should go to school; where she 
caused so much annoyance to the schocl-mis- 
tress, that if she. could with any propriety have 
sent her out of her seminary, she ceitainly 
would have done so. There was a fearless 
good-humour and thoughtlessness about her, 
that set all gentle means of con*ectiou at 
defiance. Accustomed to no attempt having 
been made to govern her, except by blows, 
{for which she never cared,) she forgot what¬ 
ever was said to her, or more probably never 
listened to it. She was a &.vourite with all the 
scholars, on account of her perpetual gaiety 
«nd good-humour, and because she used to tell 
them limg stori^ of the marvellous kind, 
which she had heard amongst the servants, 
and which are so agreeable to children. She 
had never known what it was to watch for an 
expression of ^ther pleasure or displeasure in 
the countenance of any one that she loved, 
nor to ca^ what was the consequence of ex- 
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citing anger. She would set up a loud andi 
unrestrained laugh at any thing that diverted 
her» in the midst of the most serious business 
of the school; and when she saw any of the 
teachers givmg a lecture to one of her compa¬ 
nions, she would contrive to mimick their air 
and manner so well, that there were few chil¬ 
dren whose gravity was not overcome by it; and 
very often without the governess knowing why, 
a serious lecture appeared to excite the greatest 
merriment. One of the teachers, (a Miss 
Pope,) having more observation than the rest, 
found out, that from the time £Uen could 
read readily, she might always be. kept quiet 
by putting a book into her hand. She read 
with delight and avidity every thing that was 
suited to her capacity. Whenever she was to 
be punished for the extreme indecorum (i& 
the governess used to call it) of her manners, 
by getting a long task by heart, she walked off 
with it, witlr the greatest apparent satisfaction! 
and returned, with an air of triumph, to fe* 
peat it, without missing a word, before anodier 
child could have read it twfoe over, 

. VOL. I. I 
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As the aniials of childhood are at best but 
^sipid, we shall not trespass on the patience 
of our readers by any further details of the 
childhood of ^illen, than what may be collected 
firom the following letters to airiend, from the 
•teacher already mentioned. 

Extract from Miss Pope's Letlcrs. 

** You ask me, my dear friend, to give yon 
some account of the little girl, who, two years 
ago, amused me so much, by setting all tlie 
laws of the school so completely at defiance. 
I have gradually ^got her entirely under my 
pwn direction. Mrs. ***,:and the rest of the 
teachers, literally grew 60 afraid of her powders 
of mimicry and ridicule, >that, by a sort of 
tacit agreement, they have yielded her to me; 
sad, with singular injustice, every one is ready 
to look on me m answerable for her faults. 1 
cannot t^l you what a fund of entertainment 
ihe is to me, cnr what a relief 1 find in the 
eccentricity of her character, froin the deadly 
Muneness of always educating the same kind 
sS. children in the same kind of .way. Most 
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pleaisures have some alloy; in this caose mint 
arises from the trouble it causes me to 
a guard on the exuberance of her spirits, in 
which I am not always successful. The other 
day,•during the time was in.the dancing-, 
master’s hands, she mimicked his air and move¬ 
ments so critically well, that the most stupid 
of the children were in peals of laughter. 
As she did no more than she was desired, 
which was to do as he did, I was quite at a loss 
how to act: however, I caught up the first book 
I could find, (which happened to be the Eng¬ 
lish Grammar,) and putting her with hw face 
to the wall, desired she would leam some of it 
by heart. She seemed to read for some time 
with the greatest attention ; when, to my hor¬ 
ror, I saw her jump down from her seat, put on 
the cocked hat of the dancing-master, and with 
her arms a kimbOf and her head on one sade, 
go up to the governess, and s^, **^Now, 
Ma’am, am 1 of the masculine or feminii^. 
gender?” She was desired to go back to her 
seat; in passing by me, she said, under her 
breath, and with the archest smile, I thought 

I 2 
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all noun substantives might stand by them¬ 
selves ; but, at all events, 1 suppose that I am 
not a proper noun.** On returning to her 
eeat, she took off the hat so exactly with the 
air of Monsieur, that the laughter again* be¬ 
came universal; and I was obliged to counter¬ 
feit violent anger, and take her out of the room. 

“ I took care in the evening that she should 
have water-gruel for supper, (made very thin, 
to increase its ejcpiatory effects,) in order to 
make my disapprobation the more evident. 
She took the opportunity of Mrs. *** coming 
to the table, to say, pouring up a spoonful of 
the gruel into the bowl, * Too much of water 
hast tlxm, poor Ophelia, and therefore 1 for- 
liul my tears.* She said this in such a deep, 
siej^chral tone, that 1 could not help starting 
myself, though accustomed to hear her endea¬ 
vour to mimic the voice of a celebrated actor. 

** I give h^r a great many books to read, when 
she is with me in my own room, that I think 
quite beyond the comprehension of a girl of 
her age, and 1 never find that she is content 
to pass over any thing without comprehending 
it thoroughly.** 
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Second Extract. 

** My dear Friend,—You reproach me wit& 
writing so seldom ; that it is above a year since 
you last heard from me; but what can I do? 
My Taculties are chained down by the petty, but 
not less binding, laws of the confined ciirie 
in which I live, and move, and have my 
being. My duties (I can hardly call them 
such, the effect produced is so trivial) to- 
instil into little simpletons the ima^nary lines 
by which the surface of this goodly globe 
is divided ; to imjM*ess on their very little in¬ 
tellect the globe-like form of the world, when 
all their little observation, and innate pr^^ 
dices, make them still think it Jiat\ wAfiat i6 
is, to teach that it is round:—to teach them 
history, that school in which the deepest know¬ 
ledge of the world is be learnt, when I know 
that after I have taken the greatest pains .with 
them, they will leave school with no mm# 
useful truths impressed on their memmiCB^ 
than that Romulus and Remus were suckled 
by a wolf,—Harry the Eighth had a great 
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malty wives,—that the laws of Draco were 
said to be written in blood,—^that the Spartans 
e«t black broth, and Spartan boys let foxes eat 
out their entrails,—^that Alexander had a 
crooked neck, and Richard the Third a hump 
on his back. How I wish the poet ha4 led 
the life that I do, and he never would have 
exclmmed, * delightful task, to teach the young 
idea how to shoot.' If he thouglit as I do, 
he would much rather be shot himself. 

“ She sometimes makes remarks on idioms in 
the English language, which 1 should have 
passed for ever witliout notice. The other day 
I sent her to ask one of the servants, who was 
coming up stairs, what caused a noise at the 
M^reet door; she came back, and with an ar'^h 
repression, which shewed she wanted to attract 
my attention particularly, said, ‘ It is nothing 
Init a man that has liquor in him.’ ** Has liquor 
in him,” I repeated. * Yes,’ sjiid she, * Betty 
indeed ^nid^ tKat he was in liquor; but that was 
^xOnttense, unless the man had got into the 
wine-cask, instead of drinking from it: the 
only man I ever heard of, that might be said t« 
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he in liquor, was George Duke of Clarence^, 
who was drowned in a but of Malmsey wine-T 
I' wish you could see her smile, wl^en she is » 
great glee at having said any thing which she 
perceives has amused me: it is a compound 
goo^-humour, drollery, and mischief, thatr'l 
never saw equalled.*'* 

Third Extract. 

“ You accuse me of never telling you any 
thing of my little favourite’s heart; that I 
have convinced you that she has a head, but 
that you never hear a w'ord from me, that 
gives you an idea of the softness of heart, ne¬ 
cessary to attach you. Do, my dear ftiend^ 

* As the intellects of yoong people expand at 
crciit periods, I tnist that luy readers may not object tp 
Kllcn as being unnaturally preuose. lu my own justifica¬ 
tion I shall say no more, than that the character and edfkcSa* 
lion of Kllen are taken from real life; that the extracts 
from these letters arc copied from originals; and therefiire 
that I do most humbly hope iliat I may not incur the sasih 
fate with my lillen, tliattbe peasant met with, who, witlj^ 
live pig under bis arm, was hissed off the stage wi^ evw 
mark of contempt and dispprobation, because he did ni>4 
s<iucak naturaily. 
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believe me, that there is misery enough in the 
world to satisfy any reasonable being, without 
my little pet being a victim to feeling. Sup- 
{>ose I could tell you, that she felt and agonised 
at every pore; what should either you or I be 
the better for it ? What have I gained by 
aensibility of mind, which I can only compare 
(speaking figuratively) to the soreness of St. 
Bartholomew’s body, after his skin was taken 
4 >ff? Every talent I had (and I believe no 
one, except yourself, ever suspected me of 
havii^ any) lost, or at least deprived of the 
power of exertion,' by shrinking from my fel¬ 
low creatnres, and dreading their censure, so 
much as never to hazard deserving their ap¬ 
plause. Before dependence threw its leaden 
maxicBe over every faculty of my mind, I Was 
almost as fearful of the world’s contempt, as I 
am now that I am shrouded in it. I believe 
Elleb will be what I might have been, without 
this useless soreness of feeling; and so fiir from 
trying to encourage her in all the softness of her 
•ex, I rather encourageher in daring the opinion 
of tlie world in as great an extreme, perhaps, as 
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/used to fear it. I talk of the uselessness of 
sensibility^ while my heart is painfully'alive to 
the most acute feelings ^ and in the bitterness 
of that half-broken heart, I declaim against the 
feelings under which I myself suffer, as if they 
were*nothing short of imbecility; and try to- 
inculcate, that no filing should be cherished, 
except in proportion to its usefulness. Just as 
I had written so far, and that a crew of devils 
of the deepest blue were hovering round me, 
they were all put to flight by the entrance of 
Ellen; her eyes sparkling with joy, her white, 
frock, face, and hands, stained with, twenty 
different colours, “ There,” said she, giving me 
a paper, ** 1 never did any thing half so well in 
my whole life : I would live iq>on water-gruel 
for a week, to have the pleasure of skewing it 
to the whole school, if you would but del me.**' 
1 took the paper from her hand, on which 
slie had drawn the body of a cat, to-which she 
liad most ingeniously joined the exact face 3n<| 
countenance of the school-mistress ^ in a comer 
she had drawn her own head between two^ 
bat*s«wings, and writ^n on a labels out (d* hee 
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mouth, from Fontaine’s Fables, “ Je suis sourisj 
vive les rats!” “ Que Jupiter confond les 

chats!” Though very badly finished, you 
cannot imagine what genius and spirit there is 
in the outline, or how extvctly she has pro- 
aerved the air and features of Mrs. ***, with¬ 
out in the least losing the resemblance to the 
cat. I do not think I should have ever got 
her to suppress it, if I had not assured her 
that she would infallibly be taken from under 
my care, if it was known that I allowed her to 
do so improper a thing. I regret exceedingly 
that her talents for drawing have not been more 
Cultivated. From her first b^inning to learn, 
she shewed imcommon genius j but set herself 
in opposition to drawing by rule, made the 
greatest joke of girls, who, with less talent than 
herself, had more industry; mistook, of pre¬ 
tended to mistake, their best attempts at sheep 
for pigs, of their cows for saddle-horses. She 
used to challenge those who were learning to 
draw by rule, to try, which, they, with all the 
rules they could get, or she, without any, could 
come the neiwest to the l&eness of whatever 
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animiil they agreed to draw, without the supers 
iiitendance of the master. At this ■ experi-* 
ment she was always successful, and therefore 
could the more readily succeed in putting her 
school-fellows out of conceit with rules, which 
she «aid were of so little use to them. 
Being such a nuisance in the drawing-school, 
she was at last withdrawn fi’om it; but not 
without Mrs. * * * most conscientiously writing? 
every quarter to Mrs. Waiwyn, to say that 
her daughter made no progress im any of the 
accomplishments suited to her rank in life ; 
and regretted to add, that jshe seemed to set 
herself in direct opposition to every thing she 
w'ished her to excel in; and this not frontr 
want of abilities, (as she left all hm* competitors 
far behind her in every thing which she chose 
herself to learn,) but from a total contempt,: 
sometimes for the teacher, and sometimes foe 
whatever it was lus business to te^h. I havO 
never seen any answer to these lettein^, thatr 
went fartlmr into the subject than saying that 
she had always- been an obstinate, disagree* 
able child, and promised ta< he very coarse 
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and vulgar looking; and that as to the Mis* 
tress*s proposal, of her taking private lessons to 
remedy the obstacle to her learning with the rest 
of the children that she sawno occasion for such 
mi unnecessary expense. You cannot wonder 
(finding her mother so totally indifiereut to 
the improvement of her child) that Mrs. 
thinks herself justifiable in keeping Ellen as 
much out of the way of preventing the other 
children attending to their masters, as she 
can. Her not learning music, I do not la¬ 
ment, because I really believe she has not any 
gmiius for it; which surprizes me the more, 
9 B the tones of her voice are very musical, and 
ao unusually pleasing, that 1 should expect her 
to uncommonly well. One of her greatest 
amusements is to {Hit great nonsense into the 
mouths of two very siUyiittle girls, under pre¬ 
tence of helping them to learn their lessons. 
Hiis momii^, on asking one of them to define 
the Tropic of Cancer, she answered, “ that it 
was the ^ace where noses and are eat off 
bya very painfy iSaorder:’* the child looked 
joatii^id, that | could easily have cmi^uled. 
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my inclination to laugh, (though I knew who 
must have taught her,) had not Ellen,' at that 
moment, peeped over her shoulder, with a look 
of such exquisite drollery, that 1 could not set 
the child right for some time. I don’t know 
whertier she had previously instructed the otiier 
sister, or whether, emboldened by sucxzefs, idie 
prepared her while I was finishing the lesson 
the first; but when I came to ask her how 
the horizon was distinguished, she answered^ 
“ only by sensible mid rational people ; that 
even the sensible had a limited view, but that 
the rational were more bounded ^ill; because 
they could not see at once the one half oaf the 
globe.” I cannot paint the extacy that was 
in her face, while the stupid girl stammmred 
out this nonsense; and when I reproved her* 
she said, * dear Miss Pope, you know they are 
your own words, when describing the horizon; 
only 1 jmnbled them a little, as if 1 had put 
them in a box, and jdiook them together, whidh 
they would have been five minutes after they 
had been in the cavity of Lady Jane’s heed; 
and so, to save time and trouble^ 1 juinbied 
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them before they went into it.* One of the 
youngei* children had made a mistake as to 
the point from whence the longitude was to be 
reckoned^ I observed Ellen in a corner, par¬ 
ticularly busy, while the children remained 
vrith me; she then came up to me, with a 
look and manner that would make the fortune 
of a comic actress, and said, ‘ Now don’t say 
that I never help you in your vocation : I 
have not found out the longitude for youj 
but have made a contrivance for imprinting 
th^ youthful minds of ail your clever little 
acholars, where if should be reckoned from.r 
■She then shewed .me a drawing of the mistress 
of the sehotd, as if cutting the Equator at right 
angles, under it she had written, ‘ If French¬ 
men may reckon the meridian from Paris or 
Fcrroll, and Englishmen from London, it is 
no matter from- what point the longitude is 
leekoned^ provided it is a great object. It is 
therefore incumbent, on all the girla in *■*■** 
«cho<d, to reckon the meridian from Mrs. 
P***. V says very often, that I take too 
jgmcb^latitude: 1 think she ought to give me 
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a gi'cat deal more even than I take, when I 
here give her all the longitude in tlvfe world 
to her right and left hand.* ** 

Fourth Extract. 

“ 1 really begin to be puzzled, my dear 
friend, to know how I shall be able to keep 
my situation in the school, without giving up 
iiiy little companion: I am never certain for- a 
moment when my gravity is to be completely 
overcome, and the business of my life inter¬ 
rupted, by this meiTy little creature. Fading 
all other means fail, I told her that I should 
be much fonder of her, if she only made me 
laugh when we were alone. To which she an* 
swered, ‘ My dear Miss Pope, my business ia 
to keep ttp your spirits, which are so apt to sink; 
and pray does not every prop act in direct 
position to the law's of gravity ?* As the 
of the day passed without any further inte#^* 
ruptiott to the lessons, I began to hope I inHift 
made some impression, when one of the silh#t 
girls in the school came to shew me a t^k * Ih 
w riting, which she had been given Ibr wcme 
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petty fault. I saw a flash of merriment and 
mischief from Ellen’s bright eyes, which I 
knew boded me no good. The task that had 
been ^ven this child was an extract from 
Shakespear, Othello’s defence of himself be¬ 
fore the Venetian Senate; written ovfer it 
was, ‘ The speech of General Othello, who rose 
from being a drummer.’ “ A drummer,” I 
involuntarily repeated, ” what could you mean 
by writing such nonsense?” * Miss Ellen 
Walwyn,* said the whimpering little ideot, 

* told me that he was a drummer, and that you 
would think me very clever for finding it out of 
myself.* T pretended in vain to look angry, 
for £31en stepped forward, and said, exactly in 
the tone and mminer of S celebrated actor, 
** My deal’ Miss Pope, you know I am right, 

* for since these axmahad seven years pith, till 
now some nine moona wasted, they have used 
them dearest action in the tented field.* 
I^w we all know, that beating a drum is the 
noly tkhing a little boy of seven years old can 

to fe^ten the enemys and hecalledit 
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Ins ddarest action, because it cost the poor little 
fellow many a pain in his elbows.** 

You never saw any creature look so silly 
as I did. ‘ Go to your room, Miss Wsdwyn,* 
said I, ‘ you are quite incorrigible.* ‘‘ No,** 
she replied, ** I hope you will not c«dl me in¬ 
corrigible, because it is the first time I eveir 
called a general a drummer; mid promise, (tf 
you are really angry,) that it shaD be the last. 
In my own defence, however, I must say, that I 
think it was entirely the General's own fault; 
else why did he say any thing befime the Se¬ 
nate, if he did not wish* it to Ife publicly known.* 
“ Go to your room,** I repeated^ liteashlly 
half choked with anger at myself for xedt 
being able to conceal that I was diverted.** 

Fifth Extract. 

“ I am sure you will pity me. my dear 
friend, (notwithstanding ail the embamas* 
ments it will «ave me,) when I tell you thiCi^ 
I am going to lose my little pupil; and 
too by a reverse of fortune like my own; 
4 >nly that her family have not been disabled, 
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Eke mine, from supporting her m the rank of 
life in which she was bomj as I believe no one 
but herself and a younger sister are injured by 
a will, which I understand leaves them without 
any provision whatever. 

“ You will now join with me in rejoicing 
that the feehngs of my little favourite are not 
like mine; and that whatever of natural evil 
^e may be doomed to undergo, from the bad 
disposition of her mother, or the unkindness 
of the world, that she will not sufier from facti* 
tious misery.** 

On the receipt of her mother’s letter, in¬ 
forming her that she must return home, Ellen 
rejoiced at the idea of getting rid of the many 
restraints she was under at school, but was 
sorry to leave Miss Pope, who, by seeming to 
take such pleasure in her. power of mimkkry 
and ridicule, had flattered that presumption 
which she ought to have studied to repress. 

When she arrived at Rosy Park, she was 
received in the most frigid manner by her 
mother, who told her, that she must now 
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look on herself as a beggar, and for the future 
attend to nothing but saving , that she had 
always had the w’orst accounts from her school 
mistress, of her not making any progress in the 
accomplishments that would have been suited 
to her* situation in life, if she had been pro¬ 
vided for by her grandmother ; and therefore 
slie hoped she had at least learned what would 
fit her for the very humble place in society, 
which a girl must look forward to filling, who 
had neither beauty nor fortune to reconunend 
her. 



('llAFTER XII. 


-A. V ARICE and vanity were both active agenta 
in securing to Master Mortimer Walwyn the 
most assiduous care on the part of his mother; 
who, without the least attention to her child’s 
happiness, determined to indulge him in every 
thing in her power, while he was dependent 
on her, in hopes, that when he was of age he 
might increase her income, as when that time 
came, she knew that the allowance for his edu¬ 
cation must cease* 

His stature was so diminutive, and his health 
so bad, that she was right, perhaps, in pre¬ 
ferring a private education for him j though 
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nothing could be more unfortunate than her 
choice of a tutor. 

What were her views in respect to his 
education will be best seen by the following 
dialogufe, which took place between her and 
Mr. Hally one day that he waited on her, 
at the request of a friend, who thought his 
interest in the church might be promoted, 
and his means of doi'ig good enlarged, by his 
undertaking to dedicate part of his time to 
the education of a child, who might one day 
appoint him rector of the parish, of which he 
was now curate. 

Mr. Hall began the conversation by sayli^, 
** Madam, the letter which I did mysolf the 
honour of sending you this morning will ac¬ 
count for my present intrusion.** 

Mrs. Walwyn, * It does, Sir, very fully. I 
told my friend, Mr. Sterling, that I wished 
for somebody fit to be a tutor to a young 
man of my son’s great birth, fortune, and 
expectations; one who was fit to teach him 
history, and religion, and geography, and thoie 
kind of things.* 
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Mr. Hall.—I understood tliat a classical 
education was required, to prepare the young 
gentleman for the University. History and 
geography of course; and for religion, I should 
feel unworthy of the habit I wear, if I did not 
endeavour to make it the ground-work of my 
instructions, and look to the moral and reli¬ 
gious conduct of my pupil tlirough lifb as the 
pleasantest part of my reward, for the trouble 
and anxiety his education would cost me.** 
Mrs. Walwyn.—* Oh I Sir, it is rather 
too soon to talk pf cost and reward; and with 
my son’s fine fortune, there is no reason to 
express any fear on that subject.* 

Mr. Hall.—** Far be it from me. Madam, 
to express any fears-; on the contrary, I should 
liave the most lively hopes, that to any young 
man whom I educated, I should impart such a 
lively sense of religion that it should be the 
guide of all his actions.” 

Mrs. Walwyn.—‘ I am afraid. Sir, there 
liasfbeen some great mistake here. I merely 
mentioned religion of course, among other 
things. 1 did not at all mean that it should be 
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made such a point of. You speak as if you 
would make him quite a methodist.* 

Mr. Hall.—On the contrary, Madam, I 
am of the Established Church.” 

.Mr%. Walwyn.—‘ Very well. Sir, that wiH 
do very well for so far; and now let me say 
that what I most wish is, that my son should be 
made fit to enjoy his fortune, as a fine gentle** 
man; for I tell you fairly, he is too delicate 
(though a very nice boy) to go a fox-hunting 
with other young men in the neighbourhood, 
and be brought home with a broken leg, tuud 
die as his father did; and perhaps befiire he 
comes of age too, which might be a very serious 
inconvenience to me.: besides that, 1 wish him, 
by all means, to be Member of the County.* 
Mr. Hall had by this time made up his mind 
that he would get his friend to make a civil, 
but very peremptory, rejection of a situation 
which no money could have tempted him te> 
accept: he therefore ceased to feel interested 
in the conversation, farther than as it amused 
him; civility preventing a possibility of hit 
taking a too hasty leave. 
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Mrs. Walwyn nuag the bell, and desired the 
servant to send Master Walwyn. The very 
diminutive figure of little Master Mortimer 
gave Mr. Hall an idea at first that it was not 
his intended pupil. Mrs. Walw)m^ said, 
* come here, my dear; this is the gentleman 
that is come to teach you your lesson.* The 
boy answered, “ then I wont learn any.**—Mrs. 
Walwyn. ‘ Oh yes, you will, to please 
mamma.*—“ Indeed I will not, though.**— 
Mrs. Walwyn. ‘ Isn’t he a nice boy?*—To 
this Mr. Hall m^e no answer. ‘ Is not he a 
nice boy ?* again repeated Mrs. Walwyn. 

Mr. Hall. « What age is the young gen- 
Uemkn, pray?**—Mrs. Walwyn. * Tell the 
gentleman your age, my love.* “ No, I will 
not,** said Master Mortimer, pressing up close 
to his mother*s chair.—Mrs. Walwyn, ‘Well, 
but you will tell the gentleman how soon you 
will be a great, rich man, and a member of 
parliament, and all. those fine things.* The 
boy looked greatly pleased, and answered^ 
in eight years.** 
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Mrs. Walwjm. • lliat’s a nice chil^; yoa 
answered remarkably well. I assure you, Mr. 
Hall, you will find him a very nice boy, with 
none of the dirty, troublesome ways about him 
of low, children, who arc always dirtying them¬ 
selves, spoiling their clothes, and running into 
mischief. If ever you should want to keep 
him quiet, you have nothing to do, but to 
talk to him of the Parliament-house, and what 
a great man he is to be, and he will listen to 
you for ever.* 

Mr. Hall. “ That wotdd not be of any essen¬ 
tial service in the system of education which I 
should propose. I should never talk to my pupil 
of any greatness, independent of character andf 
conduct; and the only use 1 should make 6f the 
probability of his representing a county, wouldi 
be, to point out to him how despicable he 
would appear in a high situation in life with¬ 
out talents and virtues to adorn it.** 

Mrs. Walwyn. * I must say. Sir, I doh^ 
thoroughly understand your plan of teac^h^j^ 
my son to look on himself as despicable. 
lahguage would appear new, at least to a 

TOI.. I, K 
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young' man of my son's biith, fortune, and 
cxpeetations.’ 

Mr. Hall. ** My dear Madam, if I talk to 
you oi the education of your son, I must gs.- 
ynre^ myself candidly, or you would have a 
Tight to think I deceived you. My first object 
would be, to make him feel, that fortune, by 
so lavish, had imposed an arduous, a 
vMf arduous, task on him ; that he must en¬ 
deavour to do credit to his fortune, and not 
alt down quietly, depending on his fortune 
doing him credit. In which case I should 
teach him, that the only effect of riches (when 
hereditary, and that they cannot even reflect 
^edit on his own industry) would be, as the 
ipoet ^ys, * to throw a cruel sunshine on a 
fool.' I should then point out to him how 
mich a sunshine exposed faults, that would 
•therwise remain hidden in the darkness of 
adversity ; and that the more brilliant his for¬ 
tune, Uie careful he ought to be that 

1^ character should have few faults to be ren^ 
dered con^icuous by it." 

Mrs. Walwyn. ‘ Sir, I can Imrdly believe 
that any one recommended by Mr. iSterUng 
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would wish to b^in the eduction of npj 
son by telling him that he is a fool: such • 
lesson in rudeness would not be exactly ae#- 
cording to my desire. 1 should wish my son 
to taught the value of hereditary richer 
and not have him talked to of his own industry^ 
-as if he was to be a shopkeeper; which, if I 
understand you right, is what you propose** 
Mr. Hall. “ Why not exactly: I raoinot 
say that is precisely my plau.’* 

Mrs. Walwyn. * I am glad of it. Sir,- for I 
should highly disapprove of it. 1 must not 
forget to say, that I wish my son to be brouglit 
up to vote always on the side of Govenmiexistt 
so that,, you see, there is no occasion for him 
to have his health hurt by studying tactics, as 
you mentioned, to fit him for the University.^ 
Mr. Hall. ** Excuse me. Madam, 1 said 
classics.” 

Mrs. Walwyn. * Well, Sir, I believe thefetr 
is not much difiereuce; and my good friend 
Mr. Sterling (wliom I always consuhr 
subject of education, and who perfectly 
sta:^ xuy views) mys thatd ani r%lit 

K ^ 
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fp thl&king that a young man should not study 
too much before he is of age, for that that is 
the time it is the most injurious to their health: 
end no later than yesterday he told me, that 
ntuch learning was not necessary for a County 
Member, provided he is a staunch government 
man, who always votes with Ministers, which 
1 often tell him is the only thing 1 wish my 
iKm to do.* 

** My dear Madam,** replied Mr. Hail, 
this, I fear, would be quite out of my power : 
ins own conscience is the only guide I could 
fphre him on these occasions. To tell him that 
he was to follow the ksad of other men, wdth- 
<mt examinii^ either into their motives or 
his own, would be the worst that could hiqipen 
from his having no director': the very suppo> 
lotion that he would do so, would destroy all 
my hopes and expectations. If I cannot give 
him liberality, aaden%hten his understanding 
mi&eieatiy £ar him to be able to find out of 
himself^ that BO set of men are so uniformly 
nght, or so imilbrmly wrong, that a. man of 
^nre, disinterested principles could wish to 
Abut his eyes, and be led by them*’-— 
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* Dear Sir/ exclaimed Mrs. Walivyn,' ‘ w%jr 
should you talk of my poor boy, as if he ivmt 
bliud, like the prince in the play.* 

** 1 talk of mental blindness. Madam.** 

* Well, Sir, that*8 a thing I know nothing 
of, nor my poor boy neither: there is no such 
complaint in the family, X assure you.* 

“ I rejoice at this for your own and y<Mir 
family’s sake, Madam; and should for my own, 
if 1 did not begin to apprehend, that the task 
1 was willing to undertake is more arduous . 
than I had expected to find it, and would eum 
gross so much of my time as to prev^t my 
attending to my duty as Curate of the patidb.*^ 

‘ Ohl my dear Sir,* said Mrs. Waiwyn, 
when she met Mr. Sterling, * what a man you 
sent me : I never w^as so relieved -as tvhen he‘ 
left the house. Xle never would have stopped 
till he made my poor Mortimer a methodist, 
ivnd an oppositionist; and, I believe, would 
have put out his eyes into the bargain.* 

“ Good heavens! is it possible ?** rejdibd 
Mr. Sterhng. It is provoking to see. how* 
much more discernment your sex have than 
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oieni: I- hare known him these twenty years, 
and have not discovered as much of his cha* 
meter in that time, as you have in half an 
hour's Conference. I thought him adverse to 
isethodism; and as to politics, though it is a 
inligect he seldom enters on, 1 heard him no 
iater than yesterday tell a young man, just 
come of age, who asked his opinion how he 
should act, always to be guided by his con¬ 
science. The young man answered, simply 
^ough, that he should then be of consequence 
to neither party. His answer, I particularly 
mmefiiber, was, ‘ If you are going to shut 
fova own eyes, and trust to the guidance of 
others, take my advice, and be led by the party 
which can lead you into the least dangerous 
errors.* ' Now I was such a fool, that I under- 
shK>d him to mean, that even supporting the 
existing Government, where they were wrong, 
was Jess dangerous in its consequences, than 
entering into plans for its overthrow/* 
i^dibon after this conversation had taken place, 
3Mbr. Hardy (who had not been in that part of 
01^*country since his patron’s death) presented 
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himself, and came into all Mrs. WalwynV 
plans with such admirable pliability, that she 
engaged him as tutor to her son, at a small 
present expense, by holding up in prospect 
the living that would one day be in the gift oT 
her son. To keep a good situation, when he 
had got it, was the first object with Mr. 
Hardy; he therefore wisely shut his eyes to 
the faults of his pupil, and opened them widely 
only to what he thought his own mterest j 
which he soon perceived would be best pro* 
moted by flattering the mother in every ^ing* 
and letting the son go his own way* 



Chapter X\% 


vpF the education of Emma, the youngest 
of Mrs. Walwyn’s children, we need make no 
further mention, than that her aunt’s plan was 
what good sense, and strict principle, would 
naturally adopt in an enlightened age. In 
every thinking mind, on so interesting a sub¬ 
ject, there will always be a decided preference 
to one of the only tw'o inodes that oiler lor the 
education of children. 

It must be either iniblic or private; and on 
this subject, as well as on many others of less 
importance, the wisest of us all arc most fre¬ 
quently led into drawing conclusions, more 
from particular instances than from the general 
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result. Mrs. Mordaunt, with the modciratioii 
of true wisdom, never for a moment thought 
that success must be the consequence of her 
favourite plans; but without wishing to throw 
any blame on the very resqiectable class of 
women who are employed in the education o£ 
young ladies, she thought a public education 
was accompanied with disadvantages not 
within their power to controul; as great num¬ 
bers must always frustrate the moe^ an^ous 
endeavours to inculcate moral virtues. In a. 
public school girls are not reconciled to the 
labour of study* and the dfsagreeableness of 
restraint, by the love of those whom they mu^ 
obey; ai*e without a father's or a mother's 
smile, to reward their little efforts at excellence;; 
without brothers or sisters to love, and to 
whose happiness they can make those little sa¬ 
crifices, which destroy selfishness in the very 
bud. All these advantages a private education 
gives to females in the days of childhood, and. 
without them, it becomes a much more arduous 
task to form a truly estimable and benevolent 
character; as the most beautifid theories slide 
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out of the mind, unless they are fixed in it fay 
being reduced to practice. A girl must be 
taught at an early age to consider servants 
when they are ill; to do them every good 
office in her power; to work for poor jieople; 
and if she can make any little sacrifice of pocket 
money or pleasure to relieve their wants, to 
find that it endears her to those she best loves. 
At hmne all these things naturally occur; at 
sehool they cannot. It may indeed be useful 
to a boy, in order to sharpen his wits, to be 
throvm at an early^ age amongst strangers; but 
Woinmi’s walk in life is so. different, that shar¬ 
pening ^eir wits would be of as little use to 
them, as teaching them naval or military tactics. 

’ A lew days after the arrival of Ellen from 
sehoed, a large party were assembled to dine at 
Mrs. Walwyn’s, consisting of nearly the whole 
neighbourhood. Amongst the number were 
Mr* lH»l Mrs. Sterling, who were the first of 
tW compmty that arrived. They found 
’ Ma^ extended on the couch, to oblige mamma, 
who wat sure she was not well enough to sit 
up;i,though her seeming want of clothing 
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would have bespoken the rudest health;.and in 
a lower rank of life, (if her dress had been 
suitably soiled,) would certainly have claimed a. 
tear from the compassionate, if not a right of. 
relief from her parish. She looked very elegant,, 
and extremely pretty; but so insipid and 
affected, that Mr. Sterling had not patience to 
talk to her long, but went up to Mrs. Walviyn 
and said, “ Is this my swearing little frtend?**' 
Ellen, who had frequently heard it said how ter¬ 
ribly she used to swear when first she went 
school, could not help smilinj^. That smilb,** 
said he, “ speaks plainly that the art of execra^ 
tion is completely lo ^2 poor fond mamma, here*- 
was so anxious fear your health, that she quite* 
forgot la belle morale.** ‘ Yes, ind^d,’ replied: 
Mrs. Walwyn, *as you say, my dear Sir, suffermg 
so much, as I do from the iU health of'my son,. 
I cared very little for the morale^ ar you so 
justly call it.* Lm physiqucy n*estt pae 
mattvaisef** said he, patting the cheeks of EHen;, 
whose blushes were heightaaed to crimson,, 
when her mother answered, * You are right, 
you are quite right, Mr. l^rling, I alwava 
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thought physic bad, and I much fear the deli¬ 
cacy of Mswy’s health is owing to her having 
taken so much of it.* Her daughter could 
not now refrain from laughing, and to pre¬ 
vent its being perceived, Mr. Sterling asked 
her whether she was fond of reading. Mrs* 
Walwyn did not wait for her daughter to 
answer, but said, “ It may do very well for girls 
with large fortunes, like my Mary, to read; 
but a girl with only a thousand pounds had 
much better employ her time in making the 
most qf things^ and in saving, than in reading.* 
^Hien, in evident vexation at her daughter 
being an object of attention, she changed her 
seat. When she was gone, Ellen said, draw¬ 
ing a book towards her which was on the table, 
** .Tliere is the rock on which I shall split; 1 
shall,never understand one word my mother 
says : she has told me fifty* times since I came 
hmno* that I should learn how to make Xhomost 
of things y without ^ecifying what the things 
are, of wh«;h 1 am to make the most. I faney 
this is hear oracle, for 1 saw her consulting him 
dUigently when she was writing some invitation 
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cards.** * \\niat is the author to be consulted 
on sucli important occasions?’ said Mr. Ster¬ 
ling. “ That Colossus of literature, Dr. 
Johnson,” she replied: “jierhaps as he is 
lucky enough tobe in mamma’s councils, he may 
sometiines be of use in explaining what I am to 
do. To make the most of things, is to be my 
daily study: what is the explanation of things? 
* whatever is:* that is too general; she cann<^' 
mean that I am to make the most of the wliole 
creation, animate and inanimate; which, if I 
am to make the most of ‘ whatever is,* I must 
do. If I am to take ‘ whatever is* in a more 
confined sense, figures are, and multiplication 
the way to make the most of them; and as she 
is so fond of money, that may be her meaning. 
As to savingt the only thing I have ever beein 
taught to save, is time; and that 1 saved at one 
end of the day, tO spend it at the other; 
which was the only profitable * saving I ever 
could have practised, for then I had the bene¬ 
fit of Miss Pope’s instructions for the whole 
evening. What shall I do in this house^* she 
added, with the most roguish smile, • where 
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tHere is not a book to be had, and where la 
fielle morale is confounded with the physic 
which Mary takes.* “ Yon must remember,** 
said Mr. Sterling, “ that you have a cousin, 
who has an excellent library, and who will 
have great pleasure in supplying you.** 

Though Ellen*s smile had had its usual 
flfect, in persuading Mr. Sterling that she waa 
b^utiful, we must inform the reader that she 
never appeared to less advantage. She was 
partictdarly childish in her appearance for her 
■ge; and nothing looked so ridiculous, in the 
eyes of both Mary and Mrs. Walwyn, as a 
very beaidiifiil head of hair on such a tnere 
it had therefore been ail cropped as closely 
as 8 school-boy*s ^ and thus in her sixteenth 
year, she made the same sacrifice before she 
intered on the pomps and vanities of life, that 
nealous Catholics make on renouncing them. 

that her mother could have done 
would ifa^lve pleased this young noviciate more. 
She shed a tear ovmr the beauty of locks 
whidh miglsb have rivuMed Berenice*s; but 
amd^ ae she looked at them fer the last time. 
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‘ this is what I always wished to hav0 done^* 
I used to tell Miss Pope, that she might have 
got Greek intothe inside of my head, in the 
time that I was made to spend on taking care 
of the outside.* 

Mr. Sterling was the first of the gentlemen 
who, when dinner w'as over, came into the 
drawing-room, Ellen went up to him, as to 
an old acquaintance, and said, * Come here», 
and I will shew you the prettiest little creature 
in the world, who, 1 find, is my sister, though 
I have never seen her before. Sim is much 
prettier than any child I ever saw t and yet 
some of the girls at Mrs. ****** »:hoeI viirere 
reckoned great beauties; but then they w«rer 
most intolerably foolish. Now this delight¬ 
ful little creature is remarkably intelligent. It 
is very fortunate for her, that she lives with 
Aunt Mordaunt, who loves her so much, and 
who, I hear, is so sensible.* It is hardly pew- 
sible to conceive any thing mwe bewitchit^ 
than the blushing little creature that was Ihta 
pointed out to Mr. I^erling*s ri<^ice, but whom 
he had often seen befmre* At the same tkna 
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that her countenance was expressive of great 
intelligence, there was a softness in lier large 
blue eyes, that seemed as if they asked for in¬ 
dulgence, and not for admiration. Her figure 
had every childish cliann and grace, and the 
sno^vy wliitc muslin in which slie was dressed, 
added to the look of purity which her beauti¬ 
fully smooth transparent skin gave to her whole 
appearance. ** This is, indeed, a nice little 
companion you have got,** said Mr. Sterling. 
‘ Yes,* replied Ellen; ‘ but she looked a great 
deal prettier before she cried; for her eyes look 
tender now, and they were spai’kling like 
diamonds.* Emma looked so distressed, that 
Mr. Sterling let go her hand, on which she 
stole softly back to her seat. Wliat has 
your sdster been crying for?’* said he to Ellen* 
* Indeed I do not know j foa- 1 wsis sitting 
apart from the company, lemming to hold my 
tongue, which I am told I must positively do ; 
and wondering whether this jnnafore was 
pinned under my chin as a prepai’ation for a 
course of morals or ph^usks* She said tliis 
with so arch and droll an expression, that Mr. 
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Sterling found he could not lock as grave as he 
might have wished to do, at hearing a child 
with so little ceremony alluding to the absmv 
dities of a parent. 

The tears, which had dimmed for a while 
the lustre of little Emma’s eyes, were caused 
by having heard her Aunt’s voice faulter, while 
she related the situation of a family in great 
distress. Would it might be said that there 
was any thing of rare occurrence in the, 
story which she related: but, alas, it was one 
of the commonest in human life. “ The care- 
crazed mother of a many children” had been 
deprived, by death, of an industrious and aB^c- 
tionate helpmate. But we are not going to 
solicit from the reader a single tear ; and shall, 
therefore, only mention, that Mrs. Mordaunt 
(who deeply felt for the misfortunes of all her 
fellow-creatures) wished to take advantage of 
the opulence of the company assembled at her 
sister’s, to make known the misfortunes of a 
family, who had some claim on their charity, 
the mother having fprmerly lived in that 
neighbourhood in great respect’ability. Mnu 
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Jilordaunt Had no expectation, in a large com* 
|ttny, of bringing forward a case of misery, 
(wlndi admitted of alleviation by pecuniary 
means,) without meeting with the opposition 
and mortification which always attend such 
affinris. She was a remarkably diffident woman ; 
Init where she knew it was right to do so, she 
eoidd assume a courage not natural to her on 
oeeasiiHis which she considered of less import* 
anoe than {deeding the cause of misery, which 
would remain unknown, and unrelieved, with- 
enat hmr exertions. 

One lady ob^rved, that she dared to say 
she could point out twenty instances of greater 
poverty in her own parish. Another gave an 
sQstance §ji how much she had once been iin* 
poied cm; a third tried to turn the conversa- 
^n, by attmnpting to tell a story, which she 
J«d was ten times worse; others gave her for 
lier pains a world of sighs, but nothing more. 
Amongst those who could feel for the sorrows 
•he described, Mrs. Mordaunt collected a siim 
which amply repaid her for the painful task 
which she had imposed qu herself by asking for 
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it. Mrs. Wahvyn had stolen out of the rodi^ 
the moment the story was begun, as she sai4^ 
plainly how it would end. 

Mr. Sterling having joined the ladies befblH^ 
her return, his wife told him what had passed^ 
and that his belle princesse had absented her¬ 
self purposely while the collection was misde; 

Never mind,** said he, ** she sh^I 
** double. You shall'^see how I will maite hef 
vanity get the better of her avarice :** and tSush 
tossing up his purse ill his hand. He sa^t down 
by Mrs. Walwyn, and said^ ** JEh WtfHt fttti 
chcre princesse ; I liave been examining littler 
Emma, not having seen her for two or tlnWe 
years, and find her every featurO formed 
beauty*s mould; but observe, I do nbfc say wha 
she is like, car cela saut aux yeUx?*'^ * ’Thr 
very true, her eyes have been reckoned like 
mine,* said Mrs. Walviryn, looking ginatly de¬ 
lighted. ** Well, since you choose to take the 
compliment, I must say that there is a ten¬ 
derness of expression that is like—perceived, 
too, that the pretty little rogue had been bed¬ 
ding tears for sorrows not her own. There was 
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Mamma i^aln! On further enquiry, I find 
you ladies have been taking advantage of 
our absence, sitting here a committee from the 
bmievolent society, with ma bette Princesse as 
president, and not a single man honoured with 
jour confidence. Now I will shew you that we 
are not unworthy of it. The men are all at the 
bmtle except myself. There is truth in wine, 
and why not charity. Besides, they will be 
ashamed not to vie with ma belle Princesse. 
The moment they hear that she has been on the 
committee, 1 need say no more j they will know 
that generosity is the order of the day in the 
upper house, and will beliberal in their supplies.*' 
Mr. Sterling returned from his embassy in 
high spiri^ and laid a plate, on which he had 
made the collection, at Mrs. Walwyn*s feet. 

It was so full, tliat Mrs. Mordauiit was sur> 
^rited as well as delighted; and Emma 
itole round with her heart beating, so that 
?very pulsation in her little snowy neck was 
risible, and threw Ber arms round her aunt’s 
]^k. “Ma belle Princesse** said Mr. 

^erling, I did not get all this without a 
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rM9<? de guerre” * Yes,* replied Mrs.’ Wal* 
wyn, in haste to convince him how well sh^' 
understood the phrase which he made use 
of, * the war makes every body poor.* “ The 
gentlemen all asked, with one accord, what 
you gave? Ignorant as I was of the precise 
sum, I ventured at saying ten guineas; I 
may say with Sterne, what at the time I 
thought too much; but now I look at you, I 
think too little. However, if you gave more, db 
not tell me, or I shall feel as if, in tl^' one 
instance, i did not know how to estimate mj 
charming friendl** Mrs. Walwyn looked so 
foolish that her sistcr-ih-law would have b^n 
quite provoked with Mr. Sterling for exposing 
her faults, if it had not been productive of ik^ 
unexpected good fortune to her protegil^ 
Mrs. Walwyn watched for a favourable oppor- 
thnity, and with as good a grace as she couldn 
gave, ten guineas to Mrs. Mordaunt, while 
Mr. Sterling was looking into a common-place 
book, which lay on the table, and in which she 
haul frequently requested him to write some¬ 
thing. Taking out his pencil* he now wrote 
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thefoUowIng fable, which Mrs. Walw]^!! shewed 
with great pride and triumph, as a production 
of Mr. Sterling’s, without ever perceiving the 
allusion to her own character. 

** Once upon a time there was a human 
heart in which was planted two seeds, almost 
to the exclusion of all others. These seeds 
were Covetousness and Vanity. 

** At first they spent all their time in acting 
jui dimjt opposition to each other; but finding 
that if this kind of warfm-e continued, it must 
jend in the destraction of both, they entered 
into a compact to grow up entwined together. 
Thoiigh at best this was but an uneasy life, 
yet in the end it was beneficial to both. If 
Vanity grew the &stest in youth, and made the 
liiost vigorous shoots. Covetousness had the ad- 
i^tage when they grew old, and besides had 
4he beat chance of being the surviving plant..^* 
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The very %ort visits which Mrs. Mor- 
daunt had hitherto x>aid at Rdsy Park was the 
only time of Emma’s life which could be said 
to be spent without advantage, as her Aiuat 
felt so uneasy at thinking that Mrs. Walwyn 
never could be an object of love and admira¬ 
tion to her daughter, that she scarcely ven¬ 
tured to speak to her on any subject of 
duty, during their visit, lest it might appearl 
point at some omis8ion,^which sHe had rather i 
passed without her notice. When ^ary 
Ellen were both come home, she at fix^^thougjht 
with pleasure of making her vmts more &e<|ueBt^ 
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that Emma might not be deprived of so pure 
and abundant a source of b ippiness, as that of 
loving and being beloved by her sisters, with 
that warmth which sharing eacli otliers pains 
and pleasures in early life is sure to give, w here 
the dispositions are amiable. But various cir¬ 
cumstances, not necessary to detail, prevented 
her second visit at Rosy Park till after the 
sisters had been at home for a twelvemonth. 
She perceived at once how completely her views 
of advantage for her niece were fgistrated, when 
she found the manner in which time was wasted, 
and how little of it was employed at Rosy Park. 
Mary passed hers in practising to play on the 
harp and forte piano, what she had learned at 
school, but never by herself being able to learn 
any thing new, in as great perfect'on as what 
she had studied with her masters. Sitting with 
her school drawings before her, which she 
never could equal, trying in vain to add some¬ 
thing newr to the stock which was daily exhi¬ 
bited ; but in which she had too much taste 
not to miss the finish, which the mastei *s hand 
would have given them. Persuaded by her 
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mother, who watched over her health with the 
most ill-judged care, that the weather was 
always too hot or too cold for her to take exer¬ 
cise, she had no chance of good health, and 
ahvays thought herself worse than she really 
was. Disappointed at not having a succession 
of lovci;g at her feet, which she had been taught 
at school to think wrould be the certain reward 
of her accomplishments, she %vas always dis¬ 
contented and uneasy, though her mother 
attended to her wishes even with servility, 
Master iMortimer growing eyery day more 
proud, arrogant, and ridicnlous, never 'would 
tcuru any thing,but wliat he chose himself; 
nor talked of any thing bnt what he should do 
wlicii he was a member of parliament. His 
figure, we have before mentioned, was diminu¬ 
tive in a great degree, and by never Imng ivith 
children of his owm age, he had contracted the 
air and manner of a man, instead of a boy. 
He had jet-black hair, a very dark complexion, 
and lai’ge black eye-brows, which gave him 
an air of being older than he was, and made 
the smallness of his figure the more ridicu- 

VOL. r. L 
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lous. . Ellen, who really hungered and thirsted, 
after knowledge, would have' been literally 
starved, (the meagre diet alforded by t he lew 
books her sister had brought from school 
being more of whipped syllabub, than food 
for such a mind as hers,) if it had not been for 
the resource she found in Mr. Sterling’s 
library, and direction of her studies. She 
and her mother were at open war every 
advice beginning by allusions to her poverty, 
her affectation in wishing to be a learned lad^^ 
and the necessity of a giri so wretchetlly poor 
studying how to save and make the most of 
things, created such lively feelings of opjiosi- 
tion, as ixnidered it innnaicrial wliether tlie 
advice was good or bad, which was prelated 
with so little judgment. 

'^riiat Mr. Hardy should detest Jtllen, was 
not surprising ; but added another repugnant 
feature to this discordant domestic? scenery, 
as she caricatured him with great cleverness, 
in every way which she knew would mortil’y 
both him and his pupil; and whenever he bat¬ 
tered either her mother or brother, she put on 
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an ail- of mockery which he could not misunder¬ 
stand, and which never failed of tlirowing him 
«ito the greatest confusion. 

IDinnia, who had been brought up to have 
the most anxious desire to fulfil every duty 
which religion commands, felt a degree of 
uneasiness in this second visit, since the return 
of her sisters, which she had never experienced 
in her life before. She could not love her 
mother, so as to satisfy her ideas of filial love. 
She never saw her do, or heard her say, any 
thing that her aunt pointed out as amiable or 
worthy of imitation. * I wisli I loved mamma 
as well as I do you. Aunt,’ said Emma, ‘ and 
ilun I should be sure that God would be 
pleased with me.’ 

“ li'ou will always, I trust, love and honour 
your mother,” replied her aunt ; “ and never 
forget, my dear child, that the commandments 
of God are meant to be a restraint on our 
worst inclinations. To honour your father 
and mother would not have been amongst the 
commandments, if there had been no danger 
that pride, obstinacy, and want of natural 

L 2 
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affection, might urge children to rebel against 
them; and as parents arc subject to human 
imperfections, this commandment being so 
peremptory, and coming immediately from 
God, ought to have the very best effect in pre¬ 
venting children examining too scrupulously 
into the character of their parents. We are 
commanded not to judge others, even in the 
common relations of lile; therefore a child is 
always fulfilling its duty, when it refrains from 
judging harshly of its parents’ actions. 'Fhey 
have hardly at your age acapiircd sufficituit 
sense to judge what are the motives of action 
in any one, much less in those who arc so much 
their seniors.” 

Emma answ^ered, ‘ that she had not at¬ 
tempted to judge ; only she was sorry that she 
found it easier to honour other people than 
mamma. Now it is so easy to honour Mr. 
Hall, who takes care of that poor madman ^\ c 
saw the other day : when I see him going into 
all the houses of the poor people, and comfort¬ 
ing them, I think how pleasajit it w^ould be if 
he was my father, I could honour him so 
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imicli; and tliat ujily fat old lady, who cried 
io when you told her of }>oor miserable Mrs. 
'**, and‘i:ave you all the money she had 
in her purse. I felt as if I loved h.er so 
nmch, that I should have liked to please her, 
if slie was my mother; and 1 could not have 
helped honouring her, if I had wished it ever so 
much.’ “ a:Vnd so you ought, my dear ; and 
1 hope you will always honour virtue and 
goodness, wherever you see them.** 

iMrs. Mordaunt was glad to give another 
turn to the conversation, by asking Emma 
what she had set n of the Curate, and of his 
care of poor Jack, that made her wish that he 
was her father. She said, “ that yesterday as 
she and Ellen were walking together past a 
cottagcdoor, where there was a very poor family, 
who were very sick, that he came out of the 
house, with his eyes red with weeping; that he 
called to them, and said, * My pretty cluldi cn, 
have you a mind to do .a thing that will be 
pleasing in the eyes of God?* We said, yes.^ 
* d'hen give me,* said he, * any pocket-money 
you may have, to buy bread for poor sick chil- 
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dren/ Ellen said she hud not any, and that;*' 
here Emma hesitated, til! urged to repeat what 
her sister luid said ; when she was obliged to 
confess, that poor Ellen, she supposed, was 
so verj^ much vexed at having nothing to give, 
that she said her mamma was a miser, and tools 
good care that she never should have money tc 
give awa)'. Very luckily I had the guinea 
wliich I got for the last screens that 1 made 
for our own poor people, and all my pocket- 
money which 1 w^as going to take home with 
me; so I gave it to liim ; and he looked at me, 
I thought, with groat delight, and only wanted 
to take a j)art of it; but J would insist oii 
giving it all to him; because, J said, you would 
give me more when I wanted it. ‘ My sweet 
child,* said he, ‘ 1 hope the world wull never 
spoil you; tell your excellent aunt, that you gave 
your money to a clergyman for a charitable pur¬ 
pose ; nr she may suppose that you liave been im¬ 
posed on.’ Besides this, Fanny tells me that he 
is quite a .saint; and is so kind to poor Jack, that 
when he takes an obstinate fit, and will not 
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come into the house for the rrishman, that the 





C'nrate sfav'^ outwitlx lihii of'Ll*-? coMost night, 
till lie persuades him to go to bed. V-'hen 
Funny cad. d hiu; a (hirate, I was surprised,; 
for I think he r'.juld make such a nice bishop, 
d'liey say that lie is so poor that he has but 
eighty p.uuuds a y.e-.r, and yet that he does 
more good than a ;v one in the country.’ 


“ That is not at all impossible/’ re];ned ISIrs. 
?vlo}al:'iint; “and i trust this will imja'cs.-. on your 
mind, luy dear cdiiid, what 1 have so orteii told 
you,—that those who have riches have only the 


advantage of their poorer brethren, in posses¬ 
sing the iiuauis of I'ulfilling the precepts of 
the Christian ixiigion, in respect to almsgiving, 
'1 hey halve an anxious as well as an imperious 
(hay to fulfil, which is not imposed on those 
whose wants reejuire that they should receive, 
and not give. Besides, money is not an uni¬ 
versal remedy for the miseries which our duty 
obliges us to endeavour to lighten. The 
Scripture leaves us in no doubt as to the na¬ 
ture of cliarity, of which almsgiving only forms, 
a small part: a kind w'ord, a soft answer, a 
sacrifice of time or pleasure, promoting peace 
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and harmony, are all as essentially charitable, 
as letting the ovcrilovvings of a full purse re¬ 
lieve the pecuniary necessities of the afflicted. 
The French author, who says, ‘ Qu’il u’y a que 
les paresseiix qui no peuvent I'aire du bien, quo 
la bourse a la maiii,^ understood perfectly well 
the nature of charity.” 

* Then Ellen was just as tliaritable in being 
so much vexed at not having imy thing to 
give, as I was, who thought myself so very 
lucky in having so much more than usual. 1 
am very glad of this, indeed.* 

“ Then I am sorry that I cannot give you 
the satisfaction of agreeing with you as to 
your sister’s merit. In regard to the dispo- 
sition of relieving the poor, she had the same 
inclination that you had, and so far was praise¬ 
worthy; but she had an oppoitunity of fulfil¬ 
ling a duty, which she let escape her. A rich 
person may be vexed tli§t they have left their 
purse behind them, because by their own im¬ 
providence they may have lost an opportunity 
of doing good; but a person is not to be t ej ed 
at the dispensations of I’rovidence, when the 
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rtieaiis of doing good in tlic way they best? 
like h withheld : the expres.sion is an improper 
one so applied.” 

‘ Weih but dear Aunt, that was my fault;- 
it was /that said she was vexed.’ 

“ Yes : but it wits Ellen that sliewed vexa¬ 
tion. Slie had an ()])j)oi'tunity of acting amiably 
by repressing all angry feelings of ill temper 
and resentment towards licr mother; instead 
j)f which, she gave vent to them by very im¬ 
proper expressions. Slie was the more inex¬ 
cusable lor this waint of command of herself, 
because her j)overty did not prevent tlie dis¬ 
tress of the ])oor children being relieved.” 

‘ AW']!, then; poor Ellen, I see, was wrong, 
I <lo love her so very much, and she is so clever, 
that 1 am sure she is inueh better than I should 

be, ifi-’ Here little Emma’s heart was too 

full to speak: her Aunt, perceiving her emba- 
vassment, said, “ W ell, we will not talk any 
more on this siilyect : but recollect, that when 
we go home, we shall expect to find that the 
cook has prepared our dinner; and that if we 
were to find she had neglected it, that she 
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would not be justified in either your mind or 
mine, if we found tliat she had s})ent her 
whole morning in wishing most heartily that 
she had the power and ability to serve us most 
faithfully a.id eifcctually in the capacity of 
housemaid, instead of jirejiaring the dinner, 
tvhich was the only duty towards us whicli she 
had it in lier power to fulfil. Consider this 
case seriously, and you will find it exactly si¬ 
milar to your sistc ’s, ^Ve are all to look on 
ourselves as servants of a liiglu r ]K»\\er. Your 

own sense would jiohu out to you what coniii- 

« 

sion it would produce in a. fauiii\, if every 
one was to suppose themselves laiihtiilly serv¬ 
ing their master, wliile spending their time 
in thinking or talking of liow min h fhev should 
like to serve him in any other caiiat it v t han 
the one to whic h they were a]>polnled. There 
is nothing I wish you to guard against liU'rc 
than self-delusion in [loints of duty, us it may 
lead you into an error, of whieli many are 
guilty, that of mistaking their desire of ful¬ 
filling a duty figreeable to tlu ir tastes and tc-el- 
ings, which is not, nor ever may be, in their 
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power, for that sense of duty to God, which 
should impel them, whenever they have an 
opportunity, to the performance of the most 
painful and disaj^reeable duties commanded by 
Him. And always remember, that the very 
nature of a command uuplies, that it must be 
complied with, whether agreeable or not : the 
words invitation or permission would be more 
suitable, if all our duties were pleasures. 
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" I DON’T know whether I am mistaken in 
thinking Ellen’s iin^lerstanding sutficiently 
ripe for metaphysics,” said Mr. Sterling one 
day to his wife, as he was preparing to ride over 
to Rosy Park j “ but I shall know how this 
matter stands, when I find whetlier slie is 
delighted with Burliinaqui,* who 1 remember 
at her age thinking the cleverest fellow in the 
world.” 

'UTien he arrived at Mrs. Wal wyn’s, he 
found them all in uproar in the drawing-room; 
little Master Mortimer was crying bitterly; 

On Natural Law. 
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liis motlicr ti*yingto comfort him, but with a 
countenance distorted with pagsion; Mr. 
Hardy endeavouring to make himself heard ; 
Mary in gentle accents regretting the inele¬ 
gance of such continual noise and strife; while 
Ellen, with the utmost intrepidity, was excul¬ 
pating herself from some of the charges brought 
against her, and confessing to others. On his 
entry, all was hushed; Mr. Hardy sat down; 
Master Alortimer dried his eyes; Mrs. Walwyn 
comjtOscd her countenance, and smoothed her 
brow'; while Kllen, who had been the cause of all 
this confusion, sat down unaba’shed by Mr. Ster¬ 
ling, and (hardly able to refrain from laughter,) 
longing to tell him the cause of the riot. He 
began by saying that hp had brought Ellen a 
book w'hich he had promised her. “ I hope,” 
said Mrs. Walwyn, “ it will teach her her duty 
toiler mother.” ‘ 1 mean it should, my dear 
Ma’am,* said he with great quickness, and 
shewing the title, ‘ Natural Law.* “ How 
obliged to you 1 am, my dear Sir,” she replied, 
** natural law is the very thing she wants; for 
I am sure nothing can be more unnatural than 
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disobeying her mother, and not shewing the 
least respect for her brother. A boy born to 
such fortune and expectations as my son, natu¬ 
rally (as Mr. Hardy very justly siiys) expects 
respect and consideration from every body.” 
Mr. Hardy was not such a fool as to be insen¬ 
sible how such a remark must make him a])})ear 
in the eyes of a man like Mr. Sterling; but 
before Mrs. Walwyn he could not even modify 
the expression. “ Do not you think,*’ said 
Mr. Sterling, turning to ISIr. Hardy, ‘'^tliat 
natural law, though it takes rather a round- 
about a way, is a very good study for a young- 
lady who has to learn to resjicct your pupil.” 
Mr. Hardy felt the absurdity of this question ; 
but with him, sell-preservation, in all its 
branches, was the first, and indeed might 
almost be said to be the only, law of nature. 
He knew that his bread depended on 
keeping his situation, and that pretending to 
understand Mr. Sterling’s irony would en¬ 
danger it j he therefore said, “ Certainly, Sir.' 
** But it would be more natural,” said Mr. 
Sterling, “ for her to respect him, and honour 
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this ^ 00(1 lady, without requiring a hint from 
my friend Burlimaqui to put her in mind of 
it.” ‘ Certainly,* said Mr. Hardy, in the 
greatest confusion. 

“ You have read this book, no doubt; for, if 
I recollect right, it is in the course of reading 
at College, which you must have gone through. 
Therefore give me your opinion of it, and tell 
me whether you do not really think that Mrs. 
W^ihvyu is (juite right in expecting that it will 
teach Miss Ellen her duty to her mother and 
brother. Why do you hesitate ? Say at once 
if you disagree in opinion frohi us. Jf^e both 
say every thing is to be expected from it; what 
do you say ?’* 

‘ Certainly, Sir, Mrs. Walwyn is quite 
right,* sai<l Mr. Hardy, in increased confu¬ 
sion. . ‘ But it is time for my pupil to take his 
nervous medicines; so, if you will give me 
leave, i shall retire with him.’ 

Mrs. Walwyn being called out of the room, 
Mr. Sterling asked Ellen what she had said to 
odeud her brother. ‘ Why,* she replied, in 
a voice which seemed, from its softness and 
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musical tones, to be fitted ibr the expression 
of the tenderest sentiments, *. he looks so very 
little in his black clothes, and was talking sc 
very big about being a Member of Parliament, 
that I felt quite provoked, and said, I thought 
he had better sdways call it having a seat in 
Parliament, as I fancied that sitting would be 
the fittest occupation for him. IVIr. Hardy, 
who always encourages him in every species 
of nonsense, stupidly said, he would answer 
for it that he need sit no longer in the 
House of Commons than he liked, for that, 
with his splendid*foitune, he might be made 
a lord whenever he chose it. As he has such 
an air of a little foreigner, I was tempted to 
say, I thought the title of Count would suit 
him much better; and then it struck mo, (and 
she laughed immoderately,) as he looked so 
very black and small, tliat it might be sup¬ 
posed he was Count Rumford’s own son, just 
the size, as if he had been made on puq>ose to 
go up his own chimnies j and so 1 drew a 
most satisfactory caricature of him, as if in 
the act of getting into the grate, and wrote 



iiiuicr it, Lcjcunc aspinai/, Comlf dc .11 uvi- 
Jb/'d. J wish J liutl it to shew you, for the 
iikenes-s w\is voiy strong; but he ^vas in such 
a passion, he tore it all to pieces, without any 
one reproving him; except that poor Mary 
sighed out, ratlicr tlian said, that squabbles 
were so inelegant.* 

Burianiaqui was a mental feast to Ellen. 
To feel lier })owers of comprehension put on 
the full stretch, and tpiite equal to the exertion^ 
was a pleasure well suited to a mind like hers; 
and if tlie reader was ever metaphysically in¬ 
clined, he will recall with complacency that 
epoch ill his life, when he thought the talents 
01 such a writer could only' be equalled by 
those who, like himself, had sense to under¬ 
stand liirn. All the time she was reading, it 
was with the firm intention of, when finished, 
reading it over again, as she thought it con¬ 
tained the wisdom of ages, and all that books, 
or men could teach. 

By reading constantly under Mr. Sterling** 
direction, her understanding was much im¬ 
proved, of which 1^0 one was more sensible 
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tban &hc wasi herself’. She became ikh enly 
a subtle, '>111 ;iii intrepid disputant; always 
coming f’orvv-rd undainitcd, wlietlior the 
combatants she was so williiig to enga.ge were 
in the inijuay of learning, like herself, or 
“failing hiro tiie sear and yellow leaf.'* She 
impressed all wlio conversed with lier, with an 
idea of h *r natural talents ; but notwithstaiul- 
ingall the so'biess of her voice, and fascination 
of her smile, she was more gevn'rally f’eared 
than loved; and by those wii.h less niider- 
Etandiiig thnu lierseif, Tuiiversallv said to be a 
blue sloc/riu^L'';, ii tiling which excites as nuieh 
terror amongst grotvn-U]) masters an<l misses, 
as raw-head and bloody-bones does amongst 
little childrei>, and makes a still more l isting 
impressio; the one generally wearing out 
with time, the other continuing the strongest, 
as well as the most indefinable, of ail terrors, 
(to a certain class of understandings,) to the 
latest period of life. Whenever Mr. Sterling 
perceived that domestic broils were more pre- 
▼aleiit than usual at Rosy l*ark, lie used to 
make his vrife invite Ellen to s^iend some time 
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uilh tht'in, assiiriiii^ Mrs. Wahv\ii that her 
sliouid ('oiitinuo tlie course of r<‘ad- 
iu:^ ihiturt:! Idii', till she became more sensible 
of the Vii!ik‘ (!.*' surh a mother niui brother, 
»'isri.i'-'t licsf.'vi'its, tile e:oo(l-nature of Mrs. 
Sterjhu>* was employed in putting lilleii’s 
wretched •wardrobe into sonictiiing like order j 
tb.iuklng it a jiity that talents, which contri¬ 
buted so much, to lier own, and her Imsband^s 
amusemejit, should be einjiloyed in darning 
and sewing up rents. W bile she was so oc- 
eupied, Idieu iniglit (if slic had wished it) 
iiave learned the lesson, so often inculcated by 
her mother, ol’ luuking the uiosl oj' things. 
bit iter from nature, or having had an educa¬ 
tion so little eaieulatcdto inspire it, Ellen was 
not given to that aptitude to love an}’’ one with 
enthusiasm xvho was kind to her, which is so 
perceptihle, and forms so great a cliarin, in 
s«>ine natures, or she woidd have been fonder 
of Mrs. Sterling. She felt, how^ever, that she 
was greatly obliged lier; but still always turned 
from her most willingly to listen to Mr. 
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Sterliiic:, or loin in any convfi>’utiuii in 'Aliicb 
she tikmii'ht she could shine. 

The only person ulio seemed to excite any 
great degree of tenderness in her was Emma, 
who she had scarcely known was licr sistciy 
till the first visit, wliich we have mentioned, 
that she paid at Rosy Park, after her reinrn 
from school. She al.viys looked forvvartl to 
her visits with pleasure; and when tlie wishcd- 
for time came, nothing could be greater than 
the admiration she expressed for her beauty, 
or more perfectly free from the jealousy wlfich 
some invidious writers sn))pose must naturally 
exist between young and attractive females. 
Soon after the arrival of Mrs. Tvlordaunt, for 
the third time since Ellen’s return from .school, 
she determined to find out why her Aunt, 
>vhose understanding slie thought was so su¬ 
perior to every other female, and who ha<l read 
so much herself, did not give Emma the hooks 
which Mr. Sterling had v. ithin tlic last year 
put into her hands; as she had the greatc;st 
desire that Emma should enjoy the same plea- 
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sure in study, wliich made her own time pass 
so delightfully. 

Om; day tliat Emma had convinced her, in 
a disj)ute which they had had, and in whicli 
she knew she was ^vrong herself, that her 
po\vers of reasoning were beyond even what 
tshe had imairined them to he, she determined 
to satisfy her curiosity, and, if possible, pro¬ 
cure for her sister an enjoyment she valued so 
)ii>ji;hlv herself. ‘ 1 wish you would tell me, 
my dear Aunt,’ said Ellen, ‘ why you, who 
ba^e read so mucli yourself, -do not intend to 
eu!t!\ale ihiima’s understanding to the utmost, 
by huting her read metaphysics?* 

“ I do not let her read those kind of works,** 
renlied Mrs. Moialaunt, “ because they would 
make her quite a dilferent being from what I 
w ish lier to be.” ‘ Why would you not wish 
inn' to be as intellectual a being as possible?* 
“ r should wi.sli her understanding to have 
every assistance in attaining its tidl strength, 
\\ldeh it could not do vvitliout exercise and 
(‘\crlion ; hut 1 think there is great aifectatioii 
in tlie very term. There is an absolute law in 



nature against our ever becoming purely 
intellectual beings, nhile we are inhabitants of 
this world. 

“ Intellectual research, if puslied too far, 
always meets with a check. 'Fhere is a bound 
beyond which we cajinot go, and tlie loss of 
intellect has frequently been the consequence 
of too jjrreat efforts to ii'ct hevond that bound. 
Take my advice, therel’ore, my dear niece, and 
never let the pride of learning, and tlie pre¬ 
sumption of youth, tempt you to discourage all 
tastes that are not what yon call intelleetnal. 
By doing so, you unfit yourself for many situ¬ 
ations in which you may be placed, and de¬ 
prive yourself of many j)ieasures, wliich you 
might otherwise enjoy. Intellect is the how 
that must not be always bent. If you de})end 
entirely on the exercise of the understanding 
for pleasure, you will often be miserably dull 
in situations where other females contrive to 
pass time, without being sensible of its weight. 
When once the first delight of feeling the 
powers of their mind expanding and increasing 
in strength is over, the pleasures of a person. 
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as mteilectual as you wisli to become, must be 
‘ like auj^el visits, short and far between.* 
You do not incapacitate yourself for tlic en¬ 
joyment oftJiese visits, by having other tastes; 
but you create for yourself a kind of inde]>en- 
denceofthem, which is always desirable. Be¬ 
sides, as you til is hut one stage of existence, yon 
shouhl not sacri'ke too much to it; and the 
taste for inecaj-liysics seldom lasts beyond 
tlu.\ ptUMaL 

‘ i c.Miiioi helit've,’ said Ellen, ‘ that intel- 
Iv. /lud plc isurcs can ever fail.* I do not sec 
wliy ;i wt'o.an ot a liundred should not be as 
li-j'i y In readiiig a metaphysical work as lam.* 
It is frori want of experience, that you 
fi.ui that o])inion,” ivplied her Aunt. “You 
are not awaie ihat a gicut deal of the pleasure 
which you now’ enjov, is from the surprize of 
finding yourself able to understand reasoning 
of' a tlee}>er kind tlian you have hitherto been 
used to. ^hm feel as if you had got into a 
didightful track, which you fancy you'may 
fbll«)w till your understaiuling has reached a 
height, which it is never intended to attain. 
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Before a woman reaches one third of the 
age yon have mentioned, she finds out that 
metaphysics lead to nothing conclusive, and is 
ever after content to look iijjon tluan in the 
light of delightfully ingenious reasoning, or 
to turn from the recollection of them with 
anger and disgust for not being more useful, 
having accustomed her mind to too high a 
tone, and thereby rendered her fastidious and 
unfit for the society amongst wliom it may be 
her lot to live. 1 do not, however, want to 
discourage you in your taste for reading. J 
only want you not to df'jH iid on one resource, 
where you might have so many.” 

Tlie reader -will regret less, pcrliaps, tl.an 
Ellen did, that a stop was j)ut to ]i(,;r bringing 
forward all the arguments, which slie was cer¬ 
tain would have convijiced her aunt of the elli- 
cajy, indeed the absolute necessity, for meta¬ 
physics, in the education of young women, by 
the interruption of an invitation from a neigh¬ 
bouring Countess to a ball given chiefly for 
the gratification of her younger children; but 
as the eldest son and daughter were grown 
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up, the honour of IMiss Walwyn’s company 
was requested, as it would not be quite a 
children’s ball. All were delighted with the 
invitation, but particularly Mary, who was 
just at the age to expect that a ball might form 
an epoch in her life. Lord Bredwell, the 
eldest son, being at home, she saw nothing to 
prevent the fulfilment of her fondest wishes 
of becoming a Countess. 


VOi. 1 


M 



Chapter XVIII. 


w HEN th^ day of the hall arrived, the 
youtliful Jjarty at Rosy I’urk ucre in the 
highest sinrits. Mary, ehannetl with her dress, 
which she liad got from London for the pur¬ 
pose, looked at lierself in tlie glass as a future 
Countess; and thought she had never seen an 
appcaraiice so suitable to sueh high rank. 
The hopes of coiupiest dissipated lier usual 
languor, and prevented its diininisliing the 
natural channs of' a very pretty, though siinjdc, 
face, and an uneonnuon degree of eleganee, 
both of person and nianner. Llien’.s eyes 
wanted no unusual anticipation to light them 
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up, nor was the expectation of a ball likely to 
occasion them to shine with unusual brilliancy. 
Her mother had endeavoured to take oflP the 
Ijleasure of a present of a dress which her 
Aunt had made her, by saying, that she sup¬ 
posed she had given it to her, knowing that 
slie was the j)oorcst of the jjarty,—indeed, 
poorer than any f)ther girl that would be at 
the ball. But Ellen knew that she should 
meet Mr. .Stex'llng, and tluitthe evening would 
be a pleasaxit one to her on that account. 
Eimna had no oju' c lieek to her natural de¬ 
light at going to a Irdl. bhe had always ex- 
pre-^sed the greatest wish to see a living hero; 
and, from every thing she had read, seemed 
to draw a conclusion, that heroism in war must 
make a man (juite snp^ rior to, as well as quite 
ditferent from, other people; and if ever she 
was to be marrietl, slio hoped it miglit he to a 
man who had hajght a great many buttles. 

hlrs. Mordaunt had Udd her, that she would 
most probably have her curiosity gratdied by 
seeing a hero at Lady Bredvveil’s, as General 
Little had got the command of the disUict. 

M <4 
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‘ How shall I know him ?* asked Emma, with 
great delight: ‘ will lie have any scars on liis 
face?* “ I cannot satisfy your curiosity on 
that point,** said her Aunt, “ never having 
seen him; but you will easily distinguish him 
by his uniform.** Their (conversation was 
here interrupted by the carriage stojijiing at 
the door. Emma being quite a child, we 
need give no farther description of her appear¬ 
ance, than to say that she was tlie picture of 
every thing that was pure and lovely, with 
the unembarassed air of a child accustomed to 
good company, but her colour varying w hen¬ 
ever she spoke or was spoken to. It rose to 
crimson when the door ojiened, and f General 
Little was announced. She had I’onned no 
idea of a hero but a youthful one. IShe had 
heard from her Aunt the numerous battles he 
had fought in America and the East-Indies ; 
but never recollected that it was not probable 
they should all be fouglit in the course of a 
few years. His head was grey, his face 
wrinkled, and his brow contracted. ‘ Oh! 
Aunt,* said Emma, * is that a hero ?* “ It is. 
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^indeed, and a very j^Tcat one.” ‘ ^Vel?, tlicHa 
1 sIiDuI'.l like to st!e a youn^- liero; ai;d i do 
belie\e there is one, look .A nut, at the young 
niau uiio is ])utt!ug aside the vieuerads sv\ord 
and hat.—that is the kind of pers >n tiuit 1 ex¬ 
pected to be a licro.’ “ Aiid lie uill be one 
in time, I make no d(Ad)t,” rei)lied her Aunt. 
* Oh! I am so glad, he /.v a real hero : sec, his 
arm has licen v\t)uuded, for it i.s in a sliiyg.* 
Just at that moment, tlie ymung otricer, who 
had attracted Eiuma’s notice, perceived iSlrs. 
M ordaunt, un»l coming up to her, said, “ I 
hope you have not forgot me, Mrs. Wordaunt; 
or that dress, and a few years, have not made 
such a change in me, that you should no longer 
know Henry Howard, to whom you used to 
be so kind.” JMrs. Mordauut immediately re¬ 
cognized tlie son ol’ a most particular friend 
of hers, of wliom she used to be very fond, 
when he was a scliool-boy. He sat down by 
licr, ami seemed so allcctionate in his manners 
to her Aunt, that Emma was now quite sure 
that be was a hero. 
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"Wlio is that hcautiliil little girl?** said lie. 
“ Is that yoiiv niece, th it 1 liave heard yon 
are so fond of? Slu: u-; tae loYt‘iie>t little crea¬ 
ture I ever saw : I rinst (lance \^ith her.” 

Eiiinui had always het a accustomed (from 
the time she could uiider.staad any thing) to 
hear herself remarked by si rangers as a very 
beautiful child, but laid never felt tlie same 
pleasure from it that she did now. *She was 
quite dcliglited that ii Iiero thought it worth 
while to say that he dance with lier. 

She had expected only a partner of her own 
age; and was so pleased when he asked her 
for the first dance, that she answered, ‘ I 
am so much obliged to von for asking me, that 
I w’ill dance with j’ou witli tin* greatest jdvu- 
snre.* Ihninu was too voang to feel that 
Captain Ilowaivd could he at all ilattered hy 
her manner of accejiting of liim as a jiartner. 

How very vain,” lie wiiisjiered Mrs. 
Mordaunt, “ such an aiiswei would have the 
power of making me tlirce years hence: now 
I am indebted for it only to iriy shew'y dress.** 
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* Emma has a romantic idea of heroes,* re« 
plic 1 Mrs. Mordauut; ‘and thinks, because 
you liave a red coat, and your arm in a sling, 
that you must be one.* 

“ How shall I sink, then, in her opinion, 
when she knows that I broke my arm by a 
fall from my iiorsc vvlicn 1 was out hunting, 
and that 1 have never drawn my s’..ord except* 
upon parade.” 

The music then began, and Mary vras led 
past, with a look of the most cont ciOi.s triumph, 
by L ord Bred .veil, to open^ the b-ill, Lady 
Tlicodosia rejinouisliing iier riuht, on ^ndnig 
tlial cticpiettc would oblige her to lead olF 
with !• faster iNfoi timer. iSIrs. AValwyn had 
said so many taunting things to Ellen about 
not dancing so well as her sisters, and how 
much she shoidd feel at witnessing her awk¬ 
wardness, that she had determined not to 
dance at all; which wa m.o great mortification 
to her, as she ^vas not at all in the habit of it, 
and knew^ that she should liave more of Mr. 
Sterling’s company by sitting while the rest 
danced. 
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]\faster Mortimer had been prcv.iilod ou 
wit'i tlic greatest diifieulty to stand up witli 
little Lady Caroline : his mother having said, 
on her way to Lady Bredweli’s, tliat she was 
sure that he would lead olfthe ball with Lady 
Theodosia, had so indamed tlie ambitious views 
of this little geiitleiiian, that he now thonglit 
liimself very ill treated ; but tlie moment he 
saw his sister Emma star.ding irp with a grown 
gentleman, nothing could prevail npoii liim to 
conceal his ill-huiuour. 

In vain Mr. ilardy wliispered him tluit Ins 
partner, thougli but a ( hild, was an LirEs 
daughter; in vain Mammaintreated, and pro¬ 
mised him every indulgence: he ]>ersistfd in 
saying, that nothing shonkl persuade him to 
dance, unless witli a gi own-up latly ; and JNlrs. 
Walwyn was at last obliged to apologize for 
his being fur from well, and to take him into 
the library to give him time to rcco^er him¬ 
self. He was almost chouking with jiassion, 
but had gome relief ii'oin tears. 

Hiding Ins. face in his handkerchief, and 
leaning on the table in an attitude of profound 
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«^ncf, sat this little hero, when Lady Bred^ 
Weil entered tlic room to oiler every thing 
in her ])OWcr—“ Would ^Irs. Walwyn wish 
for medical advice?” blaster Mortimer looked 
ui) to say ]>ereinptorily that he would take no 
jdivsie. 'i'lie table was tlien covered with 
S ilts, vinaii^rc'ttes, sal volatile, &c.; and 
Laly Ihetlweil returned to enjoy the pleasure 
of se iiig her cliildren dance, and to get 
‘cltle ( aroline a less ambitious partner; while 
Mrs. V> ;.l\vyn remaiiual in the library, to try 
to ' '/.tsuk her retfaetory stin. Slu' talked to 
fo’ii ot'liis own future greatness, toui l.o'v glad 
t’n; greatesi io) (i,s in the iaml Avould be to court 
him (or t heir dangliters \\ lien lie came vi' ;ige, 
;iri slie g!it ivim into tolerable gooi! Immcnirj 
b'j not so as to jM'rsnadc him to return to 
the dancing-room. 

Mr. Ilaialy t ime forward with a book of 
drawings to shew lunv attentive he was to the 
amuseuo nt of In’s pupil. 

When the danci* was overall th.e little people 
docked into the library to see vvliat was the 
reason that Muster Mortimer hud quitted the 
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dance. He told tliem that he had had 
head ache, but that it uas better, lie was 
in some little c•ollf‘u^ion, however, and turning 
over the drawings, one unluckily hap])eiied to 
catch Ellen’s eye, (wlio had come into the 
room with JMr. and iNlrs. Sterling.) The 
drawing was a ver}'ctuninon one, tlone at the 
time when there was a r:ige I'or draw ing round- 
faced ruddy children in all ])os>ible >vays, and 
represented a tub with two or tliree little boys 
and girls of that description, w ho w ere playing 
in it. “ Took,” said Inien to i!'*’!-. Sterlinii', 
** this must be tl;e tub of J^iogem s, and ex¬ 
plains why it has been said that the bottom 
of his tnli would not bear exandnation. T1 lis 
is indeed a line uld-fushioncd pietc of scandal 
brought to light, and 1 suppose a peep at these 
pretty little rosy children, and wislujig that 
they were his own, was the tr\ie cause wliy 
the conqueror of the world said that if ho was 
not Alexander heshonld wishto];e Diogenes.’* 
Mortimer snatciied tl)e drawing rudeJ}" from 
his sister, but jMrs. Sterling, pressiog forward, 
begged to see it, and at the same time asked 
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what Ellen liad said. ‘ Why she said that it 
lo )lved as if Dionysius liad put his family in 
it,’ said ?vIorti:!n'r. Ellen, thouj^h she wished 
to avoid enpj^iui^ in a dispute with her 
broJlier tluis publicly, could not bear to have 
it thoui^'lit that she had said such a foolish 
thiii j;, aiis vered hastily, “ N<>, IMortimcr, 1 
said iJio;:;enes; What had Dionysius to do w ith 
a tu!) y” ‘ He had a ‘i;reat deal to do with it,* 
said lier hiother, colouring up to the eyes at 
seeing two tu* tliree ho's tittering at his 
mistake. “ \\diy he was a sclioolmaster and 
a tyrant,” said Ellen; “a tnh would have 
been too narn)w for him in cither capacity.** 
‘ Well,’ said lie, ‘ 1 am sure tyrants put people 
into iiihs very often, and roll them down hills 
too, as you might see in the picture of 
Uegulus, in oiir break hi si-room; wlio tliey are 
going to put into a tub filled with nails, and 
roll down a hill.’ 

Moitiaier tliouglit for once he had got the 
better of Ellen ; but wlien he found, that what 
he had said only excitt.-d laughter iu hotU 
young and old, he burst into tears, and said 
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lie would go home, nothing should make 
him stay. 

Mr. Hiirdy did all he could to pacify him, 
but in vain; and was asi-uritig Mrs. AVulwyn 
that the ini^lahe which his ])upil liad made 
was a very natural one, when the coacli w'hich 
had heen called for as announced, and Mrs. 
W aivvyn insisted on ^eild!ng !■ Hen lunne along 
v/ith her l>r{)t};er, as she said the fault of it all 
originated in her w!>e remarks oo tlie drawing. 

Enr.na w;is seated after the t.vo (Irst dauecs 
between Mis. Mordmnit and her partner, 
and was jisst lliink’ng liow lia.npy she sh(»uld 
be, if hdien nas to d.nue a it!i ( hptain Howard, 
v/heii lie said to Mis. M' ida.iui, “ 1 must go 
and do tile civil thing, h ' ng L:id\ d 1. o- 
dosiato daiice; and the”, if she is ( leei . t d, a; I 
hope she may he, I w ill eoino ha( k to you, 
when I have h::d a ]H'e]) at what my uuister is 
about. I a.s.mrc you he is not in the m. st 
plac'd temper in the world. He was so < i ss 
d‘ter di:,. s r, ihat my ten shillinga a-day were 
trciubli.ig ill my pocket.” 
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‘ What a pity,* said Emma, when he was 
gone, * that heroes can ]jc cross. What did 
Captain Howard mean by saying that lie was 
tremblmq; for his ten sliillin}»’s a-dav?’ 

dliat is the pay of an aid-du-camp, in 
addition to his regimental pay.” 

* Wliy are people paid lor being heroes?’* 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Mordaiint, “ no man, 
wliatev'cr his rank may be, lights without 
being paid.” 

* Oil w hat a ])ity: I thought none but the 
common soldiers were ])aid.* 

“ Why you kilo a , Emma,” said her aunt, 
wlietlier men are heroes or not they must eat,* 
besides being tlotlied; and being in the army 
])rvc liules tlie posslhility of a man iiicreasirig 
Ins foitune In any other way.” 

C’ajitain ITo'ward tlien sat down by ]VIrs. 
?-Iordaiuit again, ajul said, ‘ My General is 
as grii.f as a bear to-n gilt. He is a line 
fellow in the held, but the very d—I in the 
cabinet: however I Inust not quarrel with him, 

* The na<l<‘r will roineinl, Uiai (his was wriUeu during 
tlve w ar; in i<cacc it would not a^-rb • 
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but be content being upper servant till 
I get m e majority.’ 

Emma, when she was going to l)c taken out 
to dance by a partner Lady ihedwcl! had intro¬ 
duced, said to Ca])tHin Howard, “ I would 
give any thing iii the worhl iliat you would 
dance witli K!h'u; hu- ihougli slie says she 
does not dance well, I a’n sure you would not 
let her go wrong In ti.e Mgr.te once.” She 
said this in so mo>.lest hut so urgem a manner, 
that it was ini]>ossible to rcl'usc her. He asked 
her vNdio 1-hlen Siie replicil, “ she is my 

sister, and so ci-.-'an'tii..t I a n s;;re you would 
like her of all things.'’ ‘ V, lu re is slu*,’ said 


Henry, ‘ I wiii danc 
hciu c; ])articiilarly il’ 
another set witii me.’ 


with I'.'.'r wiiit ail my 
c.u wii! jii’or.iise to dance 
“ Oil, th.it 1 will with 


the greatest pleasure,” 'was rhumu’s reply, 
as she vent to look for Ellen. Wlu n sli'; en¬ 


quired for her, Mrs. V.'alv\yn said she had 
sent her home, to take care of licr brother. 


“ What a pity,” said Emma, “ that she 
should lose such a pleasant ball:” and when 
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she c:mie to tell that 1^1 len had been sent home 
she could scarcely p,'!i]}) dow?^ her tears. 

* "rii.it is the sv.eetest little creature I ever 
saw In my li;’e,’ s.iiil C^a])t:iin Howard; ‘ slie 
will be the ijjreatcst beauty in t!ie world; I 
wish she was to be the ixnvar.l of my toils in 
war for tliree years; only lam smh a poor 
dou;, that I sliould never be able to supytort 
her in the style she oii;d.t to iiva* in: but then 
three years may make sueii a diderence. I 
wish for old acijuai.it i:K‘e s;ike, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, t’uit you would promise to keep her 

for me.’ “ No, tha.t I can never do; fur with 

• ' 

mv consent she .siiall never me.rry an otlleer. 
She has too mueii sensiitilJiy for me ever wil- 
lin}»;ly to exjiose her to what slie might su'-fcr.*’ 
Here iMrs. Mordaniit’s voice faidtcred, and 
flenry, recollecting that her husband had 
been killed in battle, turned the conversation 
to some other subject. 

Emnut, wlieii slie had done dancing, found 
them still sitting together, and resumed her 
place with great pleasure, saying, “ 1 hope they 
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could not have believed that a hero would have 
spoiled a ball, and Fretted himself till he was 
so cross, because he had lost a rubber of wh'st. 
I wish he had played one more, howcvci's and 
then we vshould have had another set j and 
then, if Ellen had noL been sent liomc, and had 
danced with Captain Howard, I should say 
that a ball was the most delightful thing in the 
world,* 



Chapter XIX. 


ITenry Howard “was well bom, though 


his parents were in narrow circumstances. 

n is fath.cr’s industry and great cleverness 
in his profession, was such that, had l.is life 
been spared, there was no situation 'u the 
law above %v]:at he might reasom])!y have 
hoped to alialn; but death })ut an end to his 
mortal career, and his wile’s happiness, just 
as their only child had reached his seventh 
year. A few hundreds per annum being all 
that ^Irs. Howard had to live on, she could 
not alibi'd to bring Henry up to any of the 
learned professions. 
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II Is father hud from tl’.e time of his son’s 
birtli iiitendod him for tlie army, and had 
been promised the patroiia^v and protection of 
a relation., win) was one t)l' the most distin¬ 
guished characters i.i the liritish sci’viee. 

The maternal feelings of IMrs. Howard 
could hardly stand the shock of parting from 
her onlv treasure, and destining him to a dan_ 
gerous profession; hat site hud n iturally an 
heroic mind, and derived a degree of ])lcasure 
from the thoughts of the I'uture distinction 
that mig]It await her son. She feit, too, that 
if she was to lose liim, she would rather lliat 
he fell fighting nobly for his country, than die 
an inglorious death at home. Besides slit* had 
a romantic pleasure in making a sacrifice to 
what she knew had been a favourite wish of 
her husband’s. 

As Henry grew older her own sense ^voidd 
have pointed out to licr that he was better 
fitted for the army tlian for any other profes¬ 
sion. When at school he was looked up to 
by all the little boys as their protector. He 
not in the least of a quarrelsome disposi- 
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tioii liimsclf, and was seldom or ever 
cni^aged in a dispute on his own account; but 
\va.s a perfect Don Quixote, in ri'drcssing the 
wrongs of others. T<' ar.y little boy was in¬ 
sulted by a school-fellow bigger than liinv-elf, 
he always came to Ilem y to knov/ what he 
should do. “ You must lirst shew me tliat 
you are nota sneak, by fighting your match, and 
then I will answer lor it that I will give your 
cowardly antagonist a good drubbing.’* * But 
he is more than your match,* the boy would 
sonietirnes answer. “ Newr mind,'* said 
Henry, “ that is my look out. No brave 
boy ever bullied one who could not fight him.** 
He then used to set regularly to match bis 
protc<^i\ and make him shew the whole school 
that he was not afraid to light, and that being 
done, he proceeded to challenge the big boy 
himself, till at last the strength of his arm was 
so well known in the school, that the bigger 
boys often preferred repressing their tyran¬ 
nical dispositions to running the risk of encoun¬ 
tering the weiglit of it. 
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f No one could be more general Iy beloved by his 
«chool-fello\vs: he was the most generous little 
creature living, and never kept sixpence of his 
pocket-money, or eat alone one morsel of tlie 
nice things scut him by an Aunt, who always 
said that she was obliged to send enough for 
the whole school, or she was certain not a bit 
would fall to Henry’s share. lie was a great 
favourite of the schoolmaster’s, because he 
learnt whatever was his task better than any of 
his scholarsj-from natural talent, more than iVoni 
a taste for study. When,in the vacation, he 
used to indulge in the highest degree in the 
luxury of idleness, which a school-boy so well 
knows how to enjoy, his mother used to ask 
him how his master could in conscience })ruise 
him for his diligence, for that he seemed to her 
to be the most incorrigibly idle little fellow she 
ever saw. He replied, “ And so 1 um very 
diligent at school, not because I like my book, 
but because my pride would be hurt if any 
sneaking, cowardly little fellow was to go to 
the Master, and say a good lesson, while I 
went back 'with niy fluger in my eye, to get 
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over again, what none but a dunce conk! find 
any diiikulty in leamirig at first. L>o you 
know, that I should have to lick any boy in 
the school, within an inch of his life, if he 
dared to say that I was a dunce ? It would 
be next to coward v^ith me.** 

W hen IJenry was fifteen, he was placed at 
the Military College by General **** j where, 
without losing the frankness which was so na¬ 
tural to him, his manners were greatly im¬ 
proved. lie learnt every thing with delight 
that had reference to the art of w’ar, and was 
reckoned one of the cleverest boys in the 
College. 'I’hongh he ha<l no longer to chas¬ 
tise big bo} s for tyrannizing over little ones, 
that ingh sense of honour, which he seemed 
to hiive even in infancy, occasioned liis being 
looked up to ; and in all disputed cases, where 
the honour of these juvenile heroes was con¬ 
cerned, he was consulted as umpire. 

Soon after he had joined a regiment, on 
leaving College, he was sent for by Cleneral 
(the relation already mentioned,) who 
told him, that he rejoiced at huding that his 
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old friend's son should so early in life have 
begun to establish a character, which pro¬ 
mised to do credit to his memory; and 
added, ‘‘knowing, as 1 do, that your mother's 
circumstances are not as affluent as, for her 
sake I could wisli tliem to be, 1 tliought a 
staff situation might be desirable for you, on 
first setting out in the army. You must not 
be discouraged, however, if you tlo not find 
the situation of aid-du-camp exactly what you 
could wish. 

“ General Little is a good man, and strietjy 
a man of honour; but liis n\ind is so bent on 
trifles, that he is generally reckoned disagree¬ 
able. He got the command of a regiment 
very early in life, and attended so much to 
minutice in the management of it, for many 
years, that it has given him a habit of looking 
at every thing in this world with a wish to 
change its position, or bring it more square, or 
circular, or level; or in short to make some 
petty alteration in every body, and every 
thing, that nobody but himself would per¬ 
ceive when it was done. It is, however, a 
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very good lesson for a young man just setting 
out in life to learn to conform in tridcs. In 
material things he will never set you wrong, 
or I sliould not recommend your going to him. 
Several young men have given up being on 
his staff, because they thought him such a 
boi'Ct as you young aides-du-camp generally 
call us old fellows.’ 

Henry answered, “ that it was most pro¬ 
bable tliat they had not so much reason 
to wish to keep the situation as he should? 
for that lie was determined to live on his regi¬ 
mental pay, till he had put by a sufficient sum 
to reimburse his mother for the expenses of 
luB education; and which he feared had been 
a greater inconvenience to her than she would 
confess.” 

* I approve of your resolution highly,* said 
the General, ‘ and the moment I am appointed 
to a command abroad, which I do not think 
at all unlikely to happen soon, you shall come 
with me.* 

Most fortunately for Henry, the day fol- 
loiving the ball at Lady Bredweli*s he received 

VOL. u N 
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a letter from the General, notifying his imme¬ 
diate departure for the Peninsula, and that he 
was to accompany him as aid-du-camp; and 
from that time he had before his eyes an exam¬ 
ple of every thing that could do credit to 
Iiuman nature in the person of his General, 
whose character united the most cliivalrous 
ideas of honour, the most cool and steady 
courage, with all the softer virtues and finer 
feelings that could adorn a Christian. 

The uncommon beauty of Emma, though 
but a child, had‘fired Henry’s ambition. He 
thought he might one day call her his, if he 
could but distinguish himself so as to deserve 
her; and as all young soldiers look to the 
smiles of beauty as the best reward of their 
toils, he delighted himself with tliiidviiig that 
no greater beauty than she would be could eVer 
fall to the lot of any hero. 

These thoughts used often to amuse him 
through many a dark and dreary hour of 
watchfulness and anxiety, to which his profes¬ 
sion naturally exposed him. It was not a 
passion that had twisted itself round his 



heart, so ai for him to feel that life and death 
depended on the result. It was rather a gay 
vision, which floated before his fancy, and 
gave him the idea of every female charm, which 
would one day be united in the seraphic form 
of Emma Walwyn* 



Chapter XX. 


> » ELL, I do confess, my dear Aunt,* 
said Ellen to Mrs. Mordaunt, (one day that 
she remonstrated '.vitli her for giving lier opi¬ 
nion when it was not asked, in such a manner 
as to hurt the person’s feelings to whom slie 
spoke,) Mhat I never do mind what I say, 
provided I am perfectly sincere in it. J think 
I could conform to any thing sooner than 
telh'ng everlasting falselioods, which almost 
^destroy the end of speech, and which I hear 
people tell, who aim at being what is called 
polished.* 

** Aiy dear Ellen,*’ replied her Aunt, ** if 
jrpu do not take care, you will fall into one of 
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the most disagreeable en'ors in the world,—^ 
wi'iica is tliat of mistaking rudeness of man¬ 
ner for sincerity of cliaractcr : one the most 
valuable quality, the other the most disagree¬ 
able that can be imagined. Every thing in 
the human character is beautiful or not, ac¬ 
cording to its usefulness. JSincerity of cha¬ 
racter may be leaned on by sorrow and 
a b ersity, in their most bitter moments. It 
i;; the personification of truth: it can lead 
t.t no vlisappointment, because it holds out no 
false h'glitsto betray—ogives no promise it does 
not mean to fulfil. But what is the purpose 
answered, or the end to be attained, by saying 
rude things?” 

‘ Y?s : but, Aunt, if they have truth for 
their foundation—’ said Ellen. 

“ There is no reason,” replied Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, “ t hat because truth is a good foiinda- 
tio5i, tliat an ugly structure shouhl be built on 
it- A person nbo is in the habit of saying 
disobliging things, however they may deceive 
themseiv;‘s, is eitlier encouraging a vice of 
temper, or indulging in the inexcusable vanity 
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of wishing to surprize by saying clever things, 
at the expense of wounding the feelings of 
others; and then, in excuse for encouraging 
such a very unainiablc propensity, tlicy dig¬ 
nify it with the name of one of the most va¬ 
luable and beautiful virtues in the humau 
character. If I make a profession of regard 
when I do not feel it, if 1 tell a person they 
possess a talent, which I know they have not, 
I deserve to be branded ft)r insincerity, and 
may possibly do them a very great injury. I 
may make that person (depending on my 
judgment) act so as to expose and render 
themselves ridiculous; leaving the talents 
which they may possess uncultivated, while 
they place their dependence on pleasing in 
society, or, what is still more important, their 
means of living, on what they are unlit for. 
I may lead them into depending on me, when 
they might be making a more useful friend. 
I point out a broken reed for them to lean on, 
and, therefore, am the author of whatever 
mischief may ensue in consequence of my 
insmeerity. But, on the other hand, there is 
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jio reason that I should say a disqualifying, 
inortilyiiig thing to a person who neither asks, 
nor values, my^ opinion.** 

Ellen would have been satisfied with her 
Aunt being right, if it had not so clearly 
proved that she herself was wTong, (and this 
is no uncommon cause, by the bye, for the 
best advic e being often the most unpalatable.) 
She had the highest respect, notwithstanding, 
for her Aunt, and always left her convinced, 
for the time, however soon she might forget 
what had been said to her. 

When lillen was gone, Emma came to claim 
a promise from Mrs. Mordaunt, that she would 
take a walk where they were likely to meet 
the Irishman ; and that slie would stop and 
enter into conversation with him, in order 
that she might judge herself, whether he was 
as amusing in telling long stories, as 'he was 
said to be by the children in the neighbourhood. 

Pat has been introduced to the reader under 
too dismal auspices to admit of a personal 
description till the present moment. His 
features had once been handsome, they were 
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now only capable o£ strong expression, fre¬ 
quently distinguished by that expostulating, 
plaintive look, common to so many of his coim- 
trymen, which clianging quickly to one ol'sly, 
shrewd inerriifient, (on a com e aliusiun made 
by another, or occurring to himself,) often 
brings an imputation of imposture, where 
none is intended. His dress it would be 
hardly possible to desenbe: nothing could 
, prevail on him to cover his motley garments 
by a smock-frock, like the labourers with 
whom he associated. He said “ it was a burn¬ 
ing shame, and a thing he never could get 
over, to go all as one as in his sliirt; and that 
he*d engage, that if a man witli the sliirt out¬ 
side was to go to a fair in Ireland, the girls 
would all set running away like nuul, haia ing 
they thought his house was on lire.” It re¬ 
quired, however, all his contrivance, after so 
long a residence in England, to preserve any 
appearance of nationality in his dress; and 
the contour would certainly have disajipointed 
a superficial observer, who expected to recog- 
jiize Pat by his clothing. Nevertheless, there 
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was a contrivance about it, a substitntinsf of 
one thing for another, which stamped him 
Irisli; a something which required constant 
attention, a continued hitching of the body, 
to bring things right; one stocking being 
longer than the other, remedied by a garter 
of listing tied below the knee of the short, 
and a bit of cord above the long, one; want 
of the usual number of buttons to his waist¬ 
coat obviated by liis neckcloth being girded 
round the bottom of his waist. 

His wig, which lie had worn ever since he 
had left his own countiy, and‘which he would 
have thought it a discreditable thing to be 
seen without, was now as uselessly employed in 
forming a kind of thatch over a thick head of 
liiiir, grizzly from middle age and hardship, 
as it had been many years before in covering 
the luxuriant black locks of youth. No longer 
could it be acknowledged by any one of the vvor- 
shijiful company of barbers, as the proud ban- ' 
dicrafifc of a brother ; but seemed rather to be 
the work of some good housewife, wrought 
entirely with a needle and thread, into which 
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a few flaxen hairs had been interw^oven more 
from accident than design. 

‘ Here he is,* said Emma to Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, ‘ coming over that style; do pray, 
dear Aunt, let us have a little conversation 
with him: you can sit down on this nice seat.* 

“ JBut how shall I begin? what do you wish 
me to say?’* replied Mrs. Mordauut. 

‘ Oh, he will speak to you himself; he never 
passes any body, they tell me, Avithout speaking.’ 

“ God save you kindly,” said I’at, on 
coming up to them; “ it is a beautiful evening 
for the quality to be taking their pleasure, and 
mighty like an evening in Ireland.” 

• Then you are Irish,* said Mrs. Mordaunt. 

** Troth I am that same, savingyourpresence.** 

• And how came you to settle in England, 
for I understand you have been an inhabitant 
of th^ narish for some years?* 

then, it is a long story, sure enough.** 
Emma said to her aunt in great delight, 

he is going to begin; and pray do let us hear 
am that he has to say.* 
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** Aye, that it is a long story, sure enough,'* 
continued Pat, and I’d think it no trouble 
at all to tell it, if your Ladyship would be agree¬ 
able to hear it.’* 

* I shall like it of all things,’ said Mrs. 
Mordaunt. 

“ I’d ax no better than to be talking to the 
quality from morning till night,” said Patj 
“ for then I fancy myself in my own country, 
where the raal quality are mighty agreeable 
to listen to whatsomever is said by the likes of 
us ; and may tlie heavens smile eternally on 
them for that same !” 

‘ Then you intend to go back to your own 
country.* 

*' Nor never will,” said Pat, ** so lonor as 
the bones of the old woman I lost lies in that 
churchyard forenenst yez.” 

* You lost your mother, then?* 

** No, I did not, my lady; sure all the 
parish knows it was the w'ife I lost; but sure 
a’ant I going to tell your honor all about it. 
Did your Ladyship ever see the spalpeens 
that come over to this country, with a bit of a 
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Look or a scytlic in tliclr liamls, to work in the 
harvest time. Well, 1 waa’nt one ot‘ them, 
nor none of my kin nor kind; but mysell' and a 
brother I had, got into a bit of trouble, the 
time of the great ruction, God save usl And 
my old %voman let me have no peace, night or 
day, till I joined the spal])eens that Avere 
coming to get up the harvest; and they always 
leave their famales behind, to go and beg h orn 
the good Christians for the children; so Katty 
was the only female, and mortal bad she was; 
and the vessel wasmighty illconvenant any how; 
and when I saw hoAV mortal bad she was, 
Katty, says I, l*d give every thirteen 1 ever 
was master of, says I, if 1 had it, that Ave were 
back in our own little praty garden; but Katty 
had some how got such an ill opinion of the 
law that was to be had in Ireland, since a 
brother of hers, the cratur, was shot for a rel>el, 
which he never was, that she said. No, Barny, 
IM rather sink in the spot I am in (and she on 
the salt sea by the same token) than have 
you back in Ireland. Well, my Lady, once 
we were fairly landed we got on bravely, and 
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we t'omid the people we liad to do with 
mi^’hty honest ; and»^I worked brave and hard 
for the wife; for, you see, she was not at all 
St run but quite the contrary, and witli child 
all the time, saviuL!^ your presence j and Barny, 
said she, one day,”— 

‘ I thouirlit your name was Pat,* said Emily. 

“ Och, then, for sure and sartain it never 
was no such a thinp^; s\n*e that’s their notion 
of fun in this country, when they hear by our 
speech that we come over the water, then 
nothin jj will sarve them but they must up, and 
call us Pat, by the w^ay oi’a joke, which they 
arc no way fond of, but quite the contrary.** 

‘ And do you like to be called Pat?* said 
Emily. 

“ Its little harm it does the likes of us. Sure 
our own saint was culletl the same; and a very 
great saint he was, sure enough, and a dead hand 
at i>anishing all sorts of mischievous things: No, 
that*s not what Imeaut; it’s the poisonous reptile, 
I think they call them; Avhat ailed my tongue, 
that I said mischievous things. I wish he 
was there now, and he*d have enough to do. 
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1*11 be bail. But to go on %vlt]i my story : As 
the wife and I were coining down (|uiet and asy 
from the great county, where we had been, and 
were I had earned a pretty penny, wemct witlia 
thief of the world, a pedlar, who joined us com¬ 
pany, and who had a mighty agreeable tongue 
in his head, but he went off (had manners to 
him)* one morning with my cobbeen, that had 
all my little earning sewed in the crown of 
it; and then sure it was that we met with a 
power of sorrow from a blackguard of an over¬ 
seer, I think they call him, who seeing that 
the old woman looked sickly, and was near 
her down-lying, he came and he gave us the 
worst of bad language, and he called us 
vagrums; and besides all that, he up and would 
swear you a hole through an iron-pot, that we 
had been seen begging, and that Katty was no 
better nor she should be; and more than that 
she never should bring her base bom to be a 
hurd^ on the parish. Well, you’d have 

. * The Irish are the only nation Mho say, by way of curse, 
** bad manners to you." Ifow heavy a one it is, we do not 
cave to those on whom it falls to explain but to ibeijr 
friends and acquaintance. 
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thought, my Lady, that all tlie blood in my 
body would have been in my face at hearing 
my own lawful child called out of its name; and 
Katty, tlie cratur, with the certificate* of her 
marriage in her pocket, put up in the little tin 
box. Ihit I had a check on myself on account 
of the w ife, and 1 did not hit the blackguai’d ; 
though the bit of a switch I had was jumping 
ill my hand. Well, there is no good in 
iiaking a long story of it; he said wc must go 
out of that; and so he drives us along to the 
confers (I think lie called it) of the parish, 
like as if wc had been so mtlny beasts, and 
then the spalpeen, be bid us go to the d—^1 and 

' As ttu re is not any parish reg istry of deaths, births, 
an't niarriaf^cs in Ireland, the feiuaic peasantry are always 
particulailj earofui of the certificate of their marriage, 
whicli tlicy generally carry in a little tin or iron box ia 
their pocket. Irish soldiers' wives are often subject to 
ftreat hardships, on account of the difliculty of proving 
their tnarriaj?es, or the baptism of their children. In seve¬ 
ral of the b.aievoleiit ijistitutiuus for providing for the off¬ 
spring of British soldiers it is made a point that tire fact 
of the marriage should be proved; which, for want of ft 
regular registry to be referred to, becomes impossible, and 
therefore their children are unavoidably excluded from 
some of the bc&t asylums for (be diatressed m that clasa 
ofiife. 
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Ix} d—d to us. Well, poor Katty took tliii 
greatly to heart, for she had been talking the 
night before with a towu’s-^vonian of lier 
own, who had married a soldier, aiul \vho told 
her, that having lost the ccrtidcate of her being 
a soldier’s wife, and being coining home, and 
neai* her down-lying, that what did they do, 
but seeing she could not walk, that they put 
her in a cart, bad luck to them, and so they 
drew her from one parish to another, till she 
fairly lost the little bahby before ever the 
day-light shone on it. Well, when the rogue 
of an overseer was gone, what did Katty and 
I do, but vve sat down to rest ourselves, and 
think a little what we should do next; and 
Katty had taken out th.e certificate of her mar¬ 
riage, for she was somehow stomached, you 
see, at hearing the first child she had called iiase 
born j and I felt mighty crass like myself, and 
I’d have been apt to jeer at Katty, for her love 
of English law,* only the cratur, she seemed 

• After the most anxious inquiries, an<l the most serious 
eonaidmratiou, it seems to be a doubtful point with a j^rcat 
many very sensible iudividual-',. wbclher the system of Poor 
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m sucli trouble, and the tears xvere rnnni:i^ 
d('vvn upon tlio little tin box as she looked 
at it. Well, just at that moment up comes ihe 
prettiest couple you ever set your two eyes 
upon, and the handsomest little boy running 
before them on tlie ]>at]i that ever the sun 
shone upon. M’ell, well, it is no matter now, 
but as 1 have a soul to be saved, that was Jack 
the poor madman, as tiiey call him, but myself 
thinks its only innocent like he is. Well, they 
were t])e pretticist sjioken people I have ever 
heard since I left my omi cour.try; and the 
gentlewoman, she asked the wife what was the 
matter, aiid she up and she told her all about 

Laws iu Knjclaud is bemTicial ii\ proportion to its expense. 
Of tliin we art' not prt priiftl to an opiniuo; nor can we 
suppose in this iastatuu! that jt’at is a "ood jiulgft’. The 
iri.diaro notoriously a\ors('to /vsOvej/tt of ail kinds. It 
is not woiulciful, titm, tliiil tboy should dislike the law* 
in Knp:land, which certainly nnlitateagainst their remain- 
ing whcrcthcy like to settle. It being the business oi every 
overseer of a parish to take care that no one obtains a set¬ 
tlement in it who is likely to become burthensome certainly 
makes them behave with uncommon harshness to tra- 
vclUng poor, tind particularly to women with child, whose 
oU'spring, if born iu Ihe parish, would have a right to be 
supported by it. 
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the ovei’seer, and how he had told her that tlie 
next overseer would do worse by her nor he had 
done. So with that she said she woiild speak 
to her clargy; and says 1 to myself 1 wonder 
if he is a llomau, but sure enou!j:h he wa.s not, 
but he ^vas all as good. He happened just 
then to come by, and he passed his ^vord that 
lie*d settle It all; and the gentlewoman, she 
promised she’d take care of the ould woman 
till such time as she lay down; and 1 worked 
in the fields for the clargy, and we ditl 
very well, only Katty was always eomphiining 
of her healtli, aiid saying she was suitain 
sure neither she lior the child sr.e hoie 
would have either luck or grace, after what 
the overseer called them. Well, often’s the 
day she made me swear that if slie died in her 
down-lying that I would never leave the spot, 
till I was buried alongside her, for slie eouhl not 
rest, she said, in her grave, if she thought that 
I*d be after going back to Ireland; for that 1 
might be forced to join the rebels against my will, 
and then be shot, as her brother w as. Oclione, 
t was a bad day for me she died, for she was 
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a rajil good wife to me, but slie*s gone to glory; 
and its coming on night fall, and I’m keep¬ 
ing your honours out too long in tlie jew*, and 
I’m a litilc down-heurted myself, with talk- 
of the old woman. Besides, I’m doing no 
good, but only harm, making that elegant 
little crutur cry, for she seems tinder-hearted, 
and may be she don’t like to hear tell of Katty's 
deatli. 1 tliinks myself she’s mighty like 
an Irish young lady, on account of the colour 
she is.” 

JVJrs. Mordaunt gave Pat half-a-crown, with 
which he said he would be \)roud to drink 
her health; “ and iudc*ed myself will not be 
the worse for taking a drop,” said Pat, “for a 
smothering about the heart* I’ve been mightily 
subject to, since the death of the mistress.** 

* The Irisli lieon as nuirh ridiculed for complaining: 

of a pain or smotht-iinp; about the licnrt. astbe Scotch for 
having a sair head. It is hard to ascertain evaetly what 
is mcautby either. One shunid be led to suppose that as 
the Irish area remarkably merry, lively people, tliat they 
mean what arc called low spirits, a feeling of oppression 
which prevents tlie usual ilepree of life and animation. As 
their usual term for being well is being quite hearty, it 
looks like a natural eon.sequeiu-e that when they feel tho 
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•* '^rhore Is something very affecting, ” said 
Mrs. Mordaunt, in the language and man¬ 
ners of that poor creature; but I am afraid, 
Emma, that you have been disappointeti m 
finding him as comical as you heard he was.^* 

‘ He is not so amusing,* said Emma, ‘ as I 
expected, but he is more interesting than any 
poor creature I ever saw; and tliougli he 
speaks such very odd language, 1 can under¬ 
stand him much better than I can the country 
people about this jdace; and I do h()j)e, dear 

aunt, that you will come out some other 

^ ** • 

evening and talk to Inm, for I could listen to 
him for ever without being tired.* 

Mi’S. Mordaunt promised her niece that 
she should, if possible, have another interview 
%vith the Irishman, but bid her ii)r tiie present 
come liome, as the evening was damp, and she 
did not w’ish her to remain any nnger out of 
doors. The sound of jioor Pat’s voice had 
awakened a thousand ])aitiful recollections i?i 
Mrs. Mordaunt’s mind. Her husband had 

reverse ttattlicy should sui-pose the complaiut to be about 
the heart. 
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often amiKsed her with anecdotes of the lower 
orders of his native country, and had imitated 
their accent and manners so well, that she 
could liardly restrain hei’ emotion while she 
had been listening to the Irishman. When 
she had left Emma at home she went to see a 
poor woman, whose grief for the death of a 
chihl had almost dej>rived her of reason. 
When she entered the cottage in which 
the woman lived she found no one but a 
lodger, whose emaciated looks and dreadful 
couuteuance fixed her attention. She asked 
him witli kindness what was the matter with 
lilm, for that slie thought he looked out of 
health. The man was silent, but seemed as 
if gas})iiig for breath. “ If you are asthmatic,*' 
said slie, “ I will give you a medicine that I 
trust will be of service to you-’* * No medi¬ 
cine will ever be of use to me,* he replied. 
The womiui then entered, and on seeing Mrs. 
^lordaiuit, (who had sent a physician to her 
child, and done all she could to save it,) she 
burst into tears, and throwing herself on her 
knees prayed most earnestly that she 
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never know the agony of putting a child in the 
cold grave, * for you cannot, you cannot know 
what it is here,’ putting her hand to her heart* 
“ I have lost the only cliild I ever had,** 
said Mrs. Mordaunt, in groat agitation, “ you 
have many left.” Her spirits were com¬ 
pletely" overcome, and she sobbed, till the poor 
woman seemed to forget her own sorrows on 
seeing her benefactress so completely over¬ 
come. She soon, however, recovered herself, 
and in the most soothing manner urged the 
woman to exert her;ielf, for the sake of her 
surviving children; enforced the necessity of 
compliance with the will of God ; and spoke 
with such resignation of her own irreparable 
loss, that the woman promised she would do 
all she could to overcome her grief. As it 
grew dark, Mrs. Mordaunt said she must 
leave her, and feeling rather nervous at being 
outside the park wall at so late an hour, she 
determined to take the shortest way, and 
hurried on through a lane, overhung with 
trees in such a manner as to make the darkness 
almost total. As she advanced, she heard ♦ 
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voice which seemed to be close to her, that in a 
low, liollow tone said, “ your child was not 
drowned, and may yet be alive/* 

She started, and gasping for breath, called 
out to the person she thought near her to 
repeat what they had said. She looked 
wildly around her, but in vain ; the darkness 
was so profound, that if any one had been 
close to her she could not have perceived 
them. She had heard no footstep, nor the 
sound of any person, us if either approaching 
towards lier or rccedi)ig from hcf. She stood 
lor some time in liopes of hearing tJie same 
>ouiids again; but all was still as death. She 
then Imrried home, and retired immediately 
to her own room, tshere she tried to compose 
her agitated feelings; not being able to per- 
^iiade herself that any one could have an 
interest in repeatiirg what had atvakened in 
her mind such very painful sensations, she 
feared some return of estrangement of 
mind, and did all she could to banish it from 
!ier recollection, but still the words, “ your 
1 ‘luld was not drowmed,** recurred every 
moment to her imagination. 
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She was unwilling to communicate to any 
one what slie thought she had heard, well 
knowing that she herself sliould not believe 
any one, under the same circumstances, who 
told her so improbable a tale, and feared it might 
give rise to the suspicion, she could not help 
feeling herself, that she had been disordered 
in her senses at the time she fancied she heard 
the voice. Tlie next day she was so ill as to 
be confined to her bed : a slow nervous fever 
was the consequence of tlie agitation which 
she sufiered; but as slic recovered, she was 
sensible that her mind liad often wandered 
during her illness, and that she liad fancied 
she heard voices, and saw people, who had no 
admittance to her room. She, tlierelbre, be¬ 
came satisfied, that though not sensible of ill¬ 
ness at the time, she must have been affected 
by the delirium of fever when she was passing 
through the lane: her mind having been so 
previously agitated, she thought might have 
been -the cause of it. 

Emma never left her Aunt while she was 
ill j and seeing her so fondly attached to imrt 
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and considering of how much consequence 
her life was to this child of her fondest affec¬ 
tion, she made every effort to banish rom 
her thoughts the painful recollections which 
impeded her recovery, and was soon after suf¬ 
ficiently recovered to return home. 


VOL. 1 


O 



Chapter XXL 


JHTiTHERTO there has been no mention 
made of either moral or religious instruction 
in the education of Ellen, because they funiish 
neither precept nor example. iShe had the 
same opportunity of learning, that the otlier 
children had at school; but either from not 
being naturally of a pious turn, or disliking 
tl^e medium through which religious instruc¬ 
tion was conveyed, it had hitherto made very 
little little impression on her mind. 

Mr. Sterling had frequently talked to Mrs. 
Mordaunt (with whom it was a subject of 
great inquietude) of the little taste her niece 
appeared to have for works of piety, and how 
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well aware he was that the course of reading 
she liad liitherto pursued under his^irections 
was not likely to create it. A subject of such 
importance they both wished might have 
every weight it could receive from the sanctity 
of Mr. Hall’s life and chai’acter, between 
whose precepts and practice ther6 was that 
perfect (-oncordance, which, when he preached, 
removed ail suspicion from the minds of his 
hearers, that he only looked on religion and 
virtue as beautiful theories, which it was a 
proof of talent to adorn. Mrs. Walwyii’s 
family w'crc of that importance in the county, 
that w lien tlutv attended the church at Bevau, 
(which seldom happened,) the aged rector 
thought it his duty to })rcach himself. Cut off 
from the benefit of his instructions in public, Mr. 
►Sterling proposed that lie should engage him to 
draw out tJic line of study fit for her to pursue 
in private; first making him understand, that 
he must not expect to make her a religious 
character by descanting on the soft and tender 
sympathies of life; he must not attempt to 
soften her heart, but enlighten her head. 

M ^ 
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The day after IMrs. Mordaunt’s departure, 
he called hn Mr. Hall, and explained to him 
how much good he might do, by drawing out a 
course of religious reading for a young person, 
whose childhood had been much neglected, 
and whose understanding was of that kind, 
that sensible conviction was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to her belief of any thing. “ It is a pity,** 
said Mr, Hall, “that the heart should not be 
softened by religious impressions, before the 
head is capable of examining abstruse ques¬ 
tions^ but I think I have by me a list of books 
I once drew out to regulate the reading of a 
friend of mine, (intended for the law,) who 
I thought a little given to doubt. I should 
think it would exactly suit your purpose.** 

Mr. Sterling thanked him, but said that he 
thought the books on such a subject would 
come better recommended by him; and that 
he should be delighted, if he could persuade him 
aometiines to call on his young relation, and 
encourage her to pursue the course of reading 
which he should point out. 
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“ You will pardon me,” said Mr. Ilali, “ if 
in this case I differ from you. If y^u told me 
your young friend’s heart was to be the subject 
of cultivation, 1 might be of use by taking her 
into scenes which might soften it, and lead her 
tliouglits to heaven, by making her contem* 
plate virtue struggling with pain and iniseiy, 
but strongly u))held by the expectation of the 
bright reward that is to crown its labours, and 
be the recompense of all its sufferings: but as 
it is only the head that is to be operated on, 
study, well directed, is sure of success j and I 
must confess to you, that I could not be a 
visitor at Rosy Park, without a very great 
effort j \vl\ich I w ould certainly make, if nothing 
else could bring about the views you propose. 
The young people in that house do not come 
of a good stock, on the father’s side j and the 
mother, with wliom 1 had once an interview', 
is too vain and silly to like to see any one as 
a visitor, who neither brings fashion nor rank 
to recommend them. A smart young curate 
may get into favour, because he may one day 
be a great manj but a veteran in the church. 
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one wlio lias attained my age without advance- 
ment, must be a man without either friends or 
money; and consequently, in her mind, he 
classed amongst tlie vulgar. 1 mixed in good 
company in my youth, and know that there is 
a fashion in manners, that one must live in tlie 
world to Catch, and tvithout which the most 
sensible people appear to disadvantiige. I was 
intended for the army, where 1 might have 
had some interest, but I preferred fighting 
under the banners of the Christian church ; I 
felt that I should make a better fight. I set 
out with the most brilliant ideas of the happi¬ 
ness which I should enjoy in my passage 
through life, the most animated hope of what 
would be the glorious termination. This last 
all that remained to me ; for at the early 
age of three and twenty, my every hope of 
earthly happiness was wrecked;—wrecked, did 
I say? It was a total wreck; and yet I can 
think of it now with complacency. My con¬ 
science whispers me that I have fought a better 
fight, than if gentler gales had wafted the little 
vessel in which I embarked on what I then 
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thoivrht tlic smooth surface of a summer's sesi 
But I am talking of myself, when I ought to 
think only of your young friend. It will gra¬ 
tify me highly, if I can be of use to her. I 
need not trouble you witli the order in which I 
should wish lu r to read the works, which I 
shall send you for her; because they are already 
noted down as they shmdd be read, and you 
may depend on having my earnest prayers for 
your success in so good a work. 

After some further conversation -on the 
subject of hdlen's future studies, Mr. Sterling 
said, he regretted tliat one who filled the duties 
of his station so conscientiously as Mr. Hall, 
should be so ill rewarded; and hinted, that,, 
having long endeavoured to exert his interest 
to procure some preferment that would enable 
him to extend his charities, and enlarge his 
power of being useful, he w’as ia hopes that 
he should at last succeed. ** I sincerely 
thank you,” replied Mr. Hall; “ but though 
I should not feel myself justifiable in refusing 
an increase to the income I already find so 
inadequate to the wants of my parishioneiHy 
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yet T must confess to you, that I would not 
leave them now for any preferment that could 
be oilered to me. I have trod the rugged path 
of poverty so long, that it seems no longer 
rough ; I have been so unused -to self-indul¬ 
gence, that I no longer want it; therefore all 
that your kindness could do, would be to enable 
me to lessen the load of poverty to those on 
whose shoulders it sits heavier than it does 
on mine.** 

When Ellen heard that she was to begin a 
new course of reading, she wavS delighted, and 
promised the greatest attention. The books 
which Mr. Hull sent her at first were sucli iia 
were certain of establishing the truth oi'Christ¬ 
ianity, as an historical fact in Lor toind. 'i i.cy 
bore evidence she never ha<l a wish to <ontra- 
vert; for knowing how anxious Mr. Sterlmg 
was on the subject, gave it a weight with Iicr, 
which it ought to have Lad from early imjii es- 
sion. When the human mind is free Ifom 
passion, and the conscience yet unstained with 
crime, there is little danger of any tvish arising 
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that the Christian’s Iiopcs of* salvation may be 
merely a dream. 

In a year Ellen hsid gone through some of 
the most valuable v. orks that have been written 
on the evidences, prophecies, &c. &c.; and was 
as fearless an antagonist as could be opposed 
to any suj>erfic‘ial young theorist in Deism. 
W hatever brought conviction to her mind» 
she might be said to hold with all her strength, 
and to maintain with firmness against every 
attack that c ould be made on it. 

As we shall not have the pleasure of exhibiting 
Ellen, bearing the beautit'ul fruit and flowers 
of the religion in which she has been so lately 
instructed, we dw ell the more on the strength 
of the root w Inch had just stnick. 

There are many people who arc sanguine 
enough to expect, that from such a root blossoms 
w ill always spring. Experience does not jus¬ 
tify such hopes. Nor do such consequences 
follow in those, whose hearts do not give the 
injpulse to their religious feelings. 

That Ellen should always act from strict 
principle in material things, is all that can be 
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expected. That she should ever attain the 
perfection of refraining from saying a thing 
which she thinks clever, because it may w ound 
the feelings of the person to whom it is said, or 
take great delight in the “ small, sweet cour*^ 
tesies of life,” as forming a part of the religion 
she professes, is what we have no reason, 
founded on observation, to expect. 



IN’ rat]\er less than a year after the ball at 
Lady Bredwcll’s, (having prcifiously sent her 
son, witli his tutor, into Devonshire, where 
he had been oniered by Ins pliysician to spend 
the winter,) Mrs. ^\'alvvyn prepared to set out 
with her family for Bath : ostensibly for Mary's 
health, wliich was always delicate, but, in fact, 
to comply with her desire of meeting Lord 
Brcdwell at a place where they should have 
such constant opportunities of being togetlier*. 

Hitherto the young h^arl’s j>assion had only 
discovered itself by such slight symptoms, as 
praising the young lady’s dress and accom*- 
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plishments ; looking very teiukr, ^shenevei lie 
saw her, and very silly, whcneversliewas spoken 
of. They had met much seldomer tluin was 
agi’eeable to cither party, after tlie hall, tliough 
living in the same countv ; lor iMrs. ^\'al\vvn 
was generally seized with a tendency to some 
dangerous indisposition, wlienever they wcue 
invited where it was proliahle they niiglit meet 
Lord Bredwell, as she dreaded the loss to her 
income that would accrue on her daughter’s 
marriage. 

Cunning generally overreaches itself; and 
she was always so conscious of what her real 
▼iews were, that she thought herself obliged to 
appear to Mary to have an equal wish with 
herself that this match might ]>e brought 
about. She had, therefore, no alternative left, 
but to consent to the journey to Bath, when 
she proposed it, with as good a grace as she 
could ; pleading, as her only difficulty, want 
of money, which lier daughter immediately 
obviated, by promising to pay the whole ex¬ 
pense when she came of tigc. 'Iliis being 
arranged, vanity for once had lair play in the 
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breast of Mrs. Wahvyn, unchecked by co¬ 
vetousness; and tlic stvle in whicdi thev lived 
at IJath was such as to increase t)ie efiect of 
tlio cliarrus of tiie youufj^ heiress on the heart 
of tlie silly Loi\l her admirer. 

Lord Ih'edut II had been educated at home, 
under t he eye of a fond, but ill-judgini^ mother, 
lie had an utter antijiatliy to the dead lan¬ 
guages, whi(‘h no persuasion of his tutor 
(whose greatest pride was in his own classical 
learning) could Li'et liiui to overcome. His 
aversion to tlio living languages was not so 
great, liaving learnt French*in the school¬ 
room with his sisters, who were not allowed to 
speak any other language, even amongst 
themselves. He learnt Italian too, when 
tliey did; and wlien he grew enamoured of 
Miss Waivvyn, he talked of it as the finest 
language in the world, and the only one fit for 
the mouth of a lady; and, besides, copied se¬ 
veral very pretty sonnets into his Mamma’s 
comraon-place book. 

Tlie Countess of Bredwell was a womtm of 
more taste than judgment, but with a great 
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ambition to be surrounded by people who were 
looked up to for talent; and the young Earl 
being very fond of giving his opinion, soon 
acquired some trifling degree of readiness in 
tliat kind of conversation, so well described 
by Goldsinitli, “ as talking of pictures, taste, 
** Shakespeare, and the musical glasses and 
which often inspires the persons themselves 
with a higher idea of their own cleverness, 
tlian is felt by those who possess more solid 
qualifications. He learned t very thing with 
pleasure, w’hich he thought w ould enable him 
to cut a figure in his Alamina’s coterie; for 
which reason he always read, w ith avidity and 
attention, whatever new' publication was likely 
to be the subject of conversation ; and looked 
upon himself as one who only wanted the ad¬ 
vantage of travel to malvc him (juite a man of 
uertu. 

War cn the Continent bounded his views 
to Sicily and the Grecian Isles; and he used 
to look conscious when they were mentioned, 
and speak as if many subjects, hitherto wrapped 
in obscurity, only waited for his arrival in 
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the ancient seat of learning, to be made clear 
as day. 

His tutor, Dr. Blount, had a thorough 
contempt for the capacity of his pupil; but was 
a man of an easy temper and studious habits. 
II is friends had persuaded him to undeiiake 
the education of a young man of rank, as the 
surest road to preferment in the church. He 
would willingly have fulfilled his cliarge con¬ 
scientiously, if he had not met with continual 
obstacles in the want of both capacity and 
application in his pupil, and the indulgence 
of Mamma; but he did not see’ why he should 
give up the comfort of his life by continual 
op]>osition to wbat coukl not be conquered. 
He, therefore, studied tiie classics with that 
fondness himself, which he found he could not 
impart to his pupil; and besides engaged in a 
very learned work, which he thought must 
bring deep research into fashion; and hoped 
that dedicating it to his pupil w ould go a great 
way in securing him that patronage, which he 
had given up all hopes of being allowed to 
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deserve. When lie was earnestly oeenpied in 
his own learned jmrsuifs, he most readily re¬ 
ceived from the young Earl the almost daily 
excuse of ahead-ache, or some slight indispo¬ 
sition, which set him free from the toil of 
trying to teach one who had so little disposi¬ 
tion to leam. lie had so much of tlie rust 
of learning about him, that the society in the 
drawing-room, thougli often comjiosed of the 
witty and the wise, seldom held out a teinjiia- 
tion to him suliicientiy strong to make him 
get the better of long-rooted habits of abstrac¬ 
tion, which rendered him almost unfit for 
society. 

The following spring had been fixetl on as 
the period at which the young ICarl and his 
tutor were to set out on their travtds—the one 
to add to his stock of learning, the other to 
increase the affectation of it. The intei'vening 
time was to be spent at Bath ; Lady Bredwell 
not being sorry to take her son, as she thought, 
out of the way of entangling himself in an 
ongagement, which he seemed much hiclined 
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to form with Miss Wulwyn, and vM ’ 
nii^-lit hereafter nut wisli to As todi, 

however, as she found that ?.Lo. Walwya uiid 
he. fa tiily, .irrive I at 13 al as sooxias 
she did herself, and that tlieir nicethiij f' n- 
Btaiitly was imavoidable, she herself 

by the re lexion, that .Miss Vraiwya’s fortune 
might clear the incu ulraiices on her sor.’s 
estate, wliicli even a long luinority had not 
eifected; and, also, tliut a previous aLtachim it 
might, perhaps, keep him from forming any 
objectionable connexion abroad. \’isits passed 
immediately between the t \ o ia.iies, who both, 
from diifereiit nmtives, sacrificed sine crity at 
the shrine of politeness, when they declared 
they w'cre cliaruicd to see each otlier, and per¬ 
fectly agreed, thatwijat lUiide Bath so pleasant 
Avas, that one w^is always sure to meet friends 
when they least expected it. 

IMrs. M’ahvyn was now in a situation from 
which it Avas imjKissihle to extricate herself,— 
obliged to assist in bringing about a match, 
which she Avislied most earnestly might never 
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take place. Bat there was no argument that 
she could use that would ap})car natural, to 
put her daughter out ol’ conceit witli the idea 
of marrying an Earl; she had, tljerefore, only 
to rc'oice that slie had managed it so cleverly, 
that the expense of tlie j :-)uriicy would not fall 
iipo!i herself; and sometimes take coiufiut by 
thinking, that as Lord Bredwell could not 
marry till lie was of age, that many things 
might occur to put off the match entirely. 

A mother disintcrestediy attached to her 
child would not have been at any loss tor 
a thousand arguiiicnts against their union. 
Tlie danger of marrying so young a man, 
who could hardly yet judge what would con¬ 
stitute his liappiness in the married stare ; 
the hazard a woman runs, who unites hei 
fate for life to a young man of weak under¬ 
standing, spoiled by indulgence and flattery, 
and so accustomed to consult his own pleasure 
in every thing, that he would, most likely, 
always continue to do so, and make the 
wishes of his wife and family entirely sub* 
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to his onn. All this ini‘;ht have 
been rationally urL’.etl; but Mrs. Yv'alwyii, 
conscious that all her vic^^s %vt*ro to her own 
interest, would have thought she betrayed 
them, even by making; the most rational ob¬ 
jection to the mutch taking place, till both 
parties weie of an age to be better judges 
of what would make them mutually happy. 



Chapter XXllL 


Though now nineteen, it was not thought 
right that Ellen should be brought out till 
after her eldest sister was married, although her 
childish dress was laid aside. This had been 


determined on by Mary, on their arrival at 
Bath. She was not urged to make it a point 
by any sisterly ufiection, but merely from a 
selfish wish, that Lady Bredwell should not sec 
any thing in her family, that eould strike her 
as unfashionable or ridiculous, or give her a 
dislike to the connexion which she herself was 


lo anxious to form. Lady Bredwell having 
said that there could possibly be no objection 
to a young lady (even though not conic out) 
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gom<T to private parties, and that she should 
think it quite illnaturcd if Ellen was to be left 
at home, (except when they went into public,) 
was reason incontrovertible w’ith Mary why 
it must be so. 

Their first appearance at Bath was to be 
at a Sunday evening's conversazione at Lady 
Bred well's. 

Mary had spent the whole of the day in 
considering what dress she could wear (from 
amongst the many she had got from London 
for the occasion), that would rivet the chains 
she was so anxious to forge for the young Peerj 
Ellen, in thinking what were most likely to be 
the subjects of conversation, and hoping for 
occasions to shine ; she had heard tliat Lady* 
Bredwcll's parties were, for the most part 
composed of clever people, so that her expec¬ 
tations were wound to the highest pitch. Both 
sisters were equally anxious to go early, though 
from such very different motives. 

The first person that entered after their 
arrival was General Little: he had his watch 
in his hand, and apologized in the most tedious 
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maimer for his want of punctuality, being 
live minutes (as he called it) behind his time. 
Lady Bredwell requested that he would not 
make any apology, as she never wished her 
friends to look upon themselves as obliged to 
come to her j>artics with such punctuality, as 
to be productive of any inconvenience. “ But 
your Ladyship must know,** said he, “ that 
I am punctuality itself, perfect clock-work 
in point of hours. At my hou.so, every 
thing must be done to a minute.” He then 
began a lon^g harangue in praise of his 
own punctuality, which no one seemed in¬ 
clined to listen to, or iiiternij)!, till ICllen 
abruptly said, ‘ Do not you think, Cleneral 
Little, that you make it appear liy all you say, 
as if you thought the clock wa.s made to re¬ 
gulate the man, and not the man the clock : 
that the controul w as to be on the part of the 
machine.* “ You are quite right, Miss Ellen,’* 
said Lord Bredw ell, “ to disapprove of exact¬ 
ness in point of time: it is the greatest bore 
in the universe, aiid not at all t\ie thing in 
town. I make it a point always to be the 
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last every where, and 1 should be quite shocked 
to sec that any one else came in later than 
myself.*’ 

‘ I should always consider/ said Ellen, 

* before 1 entered into any competition, what 
was the probability of my being outdone. 
Now, in regard to being the last every where, 
I should feel, that, when Ihad brought myself 
to the highest <legree of perfection, I might be 
directly outdone by the person who did not come 
at all.* 'I'his conversation attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Dr. Blount, who hapjicncd to be in the 
room at the time, and who thought conformity 
to hours the greatest misfortune in the world, 
lie immediately came and sat down by Ellen, 
and said, “ I am glad you put a stop to that 
essay of the Gener.il’s on punctuality, which 
is one of the greatest evils in life. 'Elie facti¬ 
tious necessity for conforming to hours has 
lost the world many a clue to discovery that 
would have been wort.hr a diadem. Many 
oi the subjects of <leep research, which are still 
involved in obscurity, would have been cleared 
up long ago, if it had not been for the inter- 
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niption to study 'vliich arises from that pimtN 
tuality in eating, drinking, and visiting, which 
is the destruction of learning in the age we live 
in. A man’s finest moments for study arc fre¬ 
quently interrupted by a bell that tolls, as it 
were in obsequy of the tliought that has been 
lost by its untimely interruption. If I had 
my choice of what should be published, it should 
certainly be the thoughts thus spoiled, the clues 
and threads thus broken off. Tlie fatal sisters 
never did so much harm in cutting off the threads 
of life, as these^eterna’ tollers of bells for break¬ 
fast, dressing, arid dinner, that are such a curse 
in modern fashionable life. I am convinced 
that what I myself have been interrupted in, 
for instance, far exceeds in merit what I have 
brought to maturity. ** Yes,” said he, laughing 
to himself, and quite forgetful of Ellen, “ I 
should like to publish them under the title of 
my interrupted thoughts. What a vein I was 
in to-day when the bell tolled for a dimier« 
which might have been eaten as effectually an 
hour later.*' 
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He then strolled out of the room, as if un¬ 
conscious of any body’s presence, and retired 
to his own room, to try to resume the vein he 
hud thought so fortunate a one. 

I have been very near run over. Lady 
Bredwell,” said a young Oxonian, who just 
then entered the room, ** by that jK^t bear of 
yours, Dr. Blount ; he grows more extraor¬ 
dinary every day. He took no manner of 
notice of me, and I used to flatter mvsclf that 
1 was a ratlier favourite of his. 1 confess I 
should be glad tliat he did not cujt me entirely, 
as his learning makes his conversation deliglit- 
ful to one wlio hopes to creep along the j>ath 
which lie has trod with such gigantic strides.” 

* Don’t von think it smells a little too much 

a' 

of the lamp?’ .said an elderly gentleman. 

“ dluit nui.st be because the blacking of his 
slices is not good,” said Mr.s. Walwyn, who 
had been i’npatiently watching for an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking^ “ if made np \Yitli bad oil, 
it is natural it should smell a little of the lamp, 
as harness and bridles are apt to do; but alto- 
VOL. I. P 
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getlier, I think Dr. Blount^s learning makes 
him a very charming person.” 

In a company less restrained by the laws of 
good breeding, this might have excited a 
smile at Mrs. Walwyn’s expense. It only 
occasioned a dead silence amongst Lady Brcd- 
wcll’s guests, and caused Ellen’s face to be 
suffused with crimson of the deepest die. 

When the company (which was a small one) 
were all assembled, the conversation took at 
first, what Ellen thought ratlu r a frivolous 
turn. The njerits ajid demerits of the last 
novel were the subject ol’ discussion. Of 
these she could not. he a judge, even if slie had 
read the book in rpiestion, from want of know ¬ 
ledge of the manners it was intended to 
ridicule. The conversation was ke])t up with 
infinite spirit. The wit of the author excited 
wit in the commentators, and convinced Ellen, 
tliat there wa*^ a chann in the trilling of people 
of sense, she W'ould not wish to have exchangetl 
for deeper thought, provided her having read 
the book, and been better acquainted with the 
manners so well described, bad enabled her 
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to join witli advantage in the comments that 
were made on it. 

Fi’ora talking of fictitious characters they 
began to talk of real ones; and a lady was 
mentioned as a great scold. One of the gen¬ 
tlemen, after giving several instances of her 
violence, said slie was the most complete 
Xantippe he ever knew, and that her husband 
was much to bo pitied. The Oxonian re¬ 
marked, “ that the ancients sometimes repre¬ 
sented Jupiter without ears, in order, it is 
supposed, to shtnv that a sovereign should not 
hear, lest he might be improperly influenced 
in the government of liis subjects. But I 
think,’’ added lie, “ that as nothing was too 
dillicult for him, that he made his ears to take 
ofl'and on at pleasure, and that the statues 
wliieh A\e see of him without ears, are to 
represent him what he was in eoiuj)any with 
his wife, v ho was a great scold.” 

‘ No wonder,* said Airs. Walwyn, ‘ as he 
was married to Xantippe; it was much better 
for him to be without them, when he n'as in 

her company at least.' 

p 2 
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The Oxonian, ready to laugh, answered, 
“ Juno, one of his wives, was indeed a perfect 
Xantippe ; at least she is painted as such, in 
our English opera.’’ 

* Oh, you may depend on it,’ said Mrs. 
Wahvyn, ‘ they were all Xantippes.’ 

** Venus excepted,” said the Oxonian, no 
longer able to refrain from laughing; 
“ perhaps that was the reason Paris gave her 
the apple, in preference of giving it to either 
of her rivals.” 

Here Ladj" Brcdwell, from good-natured 
pity for the mortiiication under which she saw 
Ellen was suffering, gave another turn to the 
conversation, whicli lasted till the carriage 
was announced. Eord IJredwell and Miss 
Walwyn had sat apart fiom the rest of tlie 
company the w hole evening; and by the arriva 
of the coach, w ere interrujUed in a most inte¬ 
resting dispute, of which shewed off’ a pretty 
foot to the greatest advajitage, shoes made for 
the riglit and left foot, or those that were for 
either foot indifferently; Eord Brcdwell in¬ 
sisting that those Miss Walwyn wore? were 
beyond comparison the best; while she assured 
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lilni tiuit they made her feet quite frightfui, 
and tiuit she never woidd wear tliem again. On 
whicli his Lordsliip looked very iilly, and in a 
low' voice, muttered something like a wisli that' 
she would give him one of the shoes, if she 
nevei' meant to wear them again; and made 
some allusion to tiu' glass slipper, in the new 
oj)era, whicli cau,>ed such an agreeable 
agitation of sjiirits in tin; lady, that she 
was not as collected as she woLdd otherwise 
h;iv(‘ been, w’hen slie rook leave of Lady 
Bredwell, altlunigli a great part of the moi'ning 
liad been spent in thinking of* the graceful 
manner in whicli it should be done. 

On their return home, Mary said she had* 
never passed so delightful an evening, and 
^vonld never marry any man that had not 
a white hand; and Mrs. Walvvyn, who thought 
she had been in great force, said, “ there 
was nothing so delightful as a literati so¬ 
ciety, because the conversation always took 
.such a superior turn, and ilid not run on 
trifles, which she could not bear.** iEileil 
was engrossed entirely by the recollectior* 
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of tlie deadly mortiHcation slie had endured 
from her mother’s ii^noranee, and thoui>'ht 
that she should never ae:ain rvish to ixo imo 
the company ol' striUijxiU's Asith lier motlicr ; 
but she was of an ape, and of a ilis]>osition to 
forget what had been disagreeable, in the 
anticipation of what might charm an{l }>lease 
her; and in as higli spirits, as if her first intro¬ 
duction to literary people had not been 
attended with any mortification, she prepared 
to accompany her motlier and sister to Gen. 
Little’s, to meet nearly the same company 
that she had seen at Lady Bredwcll’s the pre¬ 
ceding Sunday. 

In the descrijition of some of the scenes 
which took place at Bath, we shall sometimes 
avail ourseh-cs of extra(;ts from Ellen’s cor¬ 
respondence with Miss Pope; to whom she 
had been in the habit of writing, ever since her 
retuiTi from school, whenever she could do so 
without her mother’s knowledge. 

jFirsi ExU'act from EUen^s Letter, 

“ I promised to give you an account of the 
party at General Little’s, to which we were 
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'.Mvitcd hu:it niglit, ;iiid now --y.r:'' with infinite 
glee t o lil my pronii.Ne. On our first entrance, 
r n'as afraid that it ^vouhi have been very dull. 
Ail the c hair;, were ])iaecd at equal distances, I 
am sure !>;■ the Chuierul himself, and that he 
tl'.uugiii tlicre was the importance of a military 
ntovemeuL attached to each. The prepara¬ 
tions for tea were formidably formal. Mrs. 
Idttle, who presided at the tea-table, seemed 
to have no more lively hope, than to keep 
things mathematic ally in strait lines, squares, 
and parallels, wliilst slie herself sat up, an 
example of one of the first lessoifs to be learned 
in Ihiclicl, that of raising a perj^endicular. 

“ Noon after this formal refreshment was over, 
and tliut tlie tea equipage was happily got out of 
the room, (tlic General keeping up a running 
bass of abuse at the servants all the time for 
their awkwardness,) the conversation hap¬ 
pened to turn upon Irish affairs. A gentle¬ 
man present, of ^vliose powers of oratory I had 
heard a great deal, entered on the most elo¬ 
quent defence you can imagine, of the poor’ 
peopip of that country, aud the peculiar hard- 
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fcirips under which they had always lahourctl- 
He dwelt on the talents of the hii^lier orders, 
their heroism, couragx*, generosity, and wit; 
he rose in his style, till the attention of every 
one in the room was so fixed, so f’aseinaled, 
that yon could have heard a })in fall; when, 
by the most unlucky cliance, a ikwv pamphlet, 
which was lying on the table, had been moved 
out of its place, and ])iesented to the inieiv)- 
scopic eye of the General a huge dog’s-ear. 
He could not stand such a trial to his ])atience; 
he got up, and turned it down with great 
care, restored the 'oook to its proper situation, 
making at the same lime a thousand apologies 
for his love of exactness. 

“ A most awkward pause in the conversation- 
was the consequence; at last it was broken by 
the General remarking, as he snuHed the 
candles, a saving of two per cent, by buying 
them by the hundred weight, at a particular 
shop which he mentioned. 1 could hardly 
suppress the indignation which I felt; and am 
convinced, that if he had been present, w hen 
“ Paul reasoned of temperance, righteousness, 
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and judgment to come, and Felix tremblcd,'*^ 
that Paul niiglit liave reasioned, and Felix 
trc'inhled, still General Little would have been 
tliinkijig ol‘ the last ])enny-worth of soaj) or 
caudles wliich he had bought; and contriving 
in his own mind how it could be turned to the 
greatest advantage. 

“ Do you remember criticising the two follow’- 
ing lines in Pope, and saying it was one of 
the (piaintnesses which you dislikeii him for: 

'• V\ iij lia<< iu«t mail a iiiii iusodpic evr ' 

‘‘ t'or lliis iiluiii irasKij, mauls not a 

** The General, according to Pope, must Ixr 
eitlier more or less than man; for certainly lie 
has been richly gifted with a fly’s eye, anti 
that of the most minute powers. 

“ When 1 am in his eojupany’, I cannot 
help thinking of the sage who w ished that he 
iiad a w'iiidow in his breast, that every one 
might read his thoughts; and that if General 
.Little iiad such a personal peculiar}ti/^ the. 
glass ought to lie of a magnifying nature, oi- 
wliat one should see Avould be so very small* 



that it would scarcely be visible to the naked 
eye.” 

Second Extract from Ellen'’s Letters to 
JSIiss Pope. 

“ We went yesterday wltli X.ady Brcdw'oll, 
to attend a lecture on astronomy, from ’.vliicli 
I had promised myself mm h i^reater ])l(-*asurc 
than I received. Soon after we luul taken our 
seats, the youiig Oxonian ('v,ho 1 told you had 
been the cause of mamma’s imikin^ a most 
terrible display of ignorance at the first ])arty 
to which I went) joined us. 1 saw joy s])ark]e 
in his eye when he perceived lua-, which I 
knew proceeded from his h()j)e of diverting 
himself, as well as others, at lier expense, 
which made me feel to hate him most 
tjordially. 

** I know this is a very foolish feeling, and 
1 do all I can to get the better of it, hut when 
I hear her confounding the heathen gods and 
goddesses with all the saints of the Roman 
Catholic calendar, I am perfectly miserable. 
When she secs a painting, she never knows. 
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or waits to know, whether it is St. Paul or 
Jupiter Aniniou. Sure that, as they have 
both heanls, slie cannot be very wrbu;^ in sup¬ 
posing it either tlie one or tlie ot'ier. I 
wonder that she is never rig]it, tiirougli chance 
or mistake. 1 should think it must be almost 
as diiticult to be unlfunnhj wrong as unijbrmly 
riglit. I low often \ou leave told me that it 
takes years of study to teach one how little 
they know ; and that no one could ever be 
'Sensible of the extent ol‘ tiieir own ignorance, 
till after they had stmlied a g'veat deal. 

“ 'riiis, to my ])resnmption,^ was the least 
palatable ol' all your iustruetious; but my 
faith in it now is unbounded, lint to pro¬ 
ceed with my story ; slie had a paper in her 
liand which had been given to her at the 
door, and on reading it, turned to her lively 
companion, and said, ‘ I see we arc to have 
a syllabus, which I am very glad of.* 

“ I knew perfectly well that she did not 
know what a syllabus was. The Oxoniaa 
replied, with a look of mischief sufficient 
to put one out of conceit with the whole 
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college to which he belongs, ** It should be 
iyllabub, Ma’am, which they always have 
remarkably good here ; and a most pleasant 
refreshment it is.” To iny great horror. 
Mamma answered, * Yes, 1 guessed it must 
have been a mistake, syllabus would have been 
nonsense.’ 

“ I suppose he found it impctssible to refrain 
from laughing, as lie walked olf. I ivas so 
afraid of her communicating her expectations 
of a syllabub to any one, that I went up 
and said, “ That gentleman was (piite wrong, 
syllabus means an index of the chief heads 
of the discourse.” ‘ You are always ready,* 
she replied, * to shew your learning ; but 
you must give me reason to have a very 
different ojiinion of your understanding, before 
I can believe that you know more than an 
Oxford scholar, thougli you always think 
yourself wise enough to set your mother right.* 
She did not, however, mention the syllabub 
to any one else, which was all I wanted, 

“ Mortimer continues very ill, which gives 
mamma constant opportunities of expressing 
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the anxiety naturally felt for a boy of sHch 
))iitli, fortune, and expectations, as her son. £ 
wish she would not always dignify so small a 
substantive with three adjectives; it is so like 
the printed papers put round perfumed soap, 
“ safe, innocent, and efficacious.*' 



Chapter XXIA' 


the following Sunday, Mrs. Walwyn 
was prevented being of the party at Lady 
BredvvelLs, by a violent cold. Mary pouted 
so much at the idea of being obliged to stay at 
home, and repeate<l so fVe<jucntIy that she 
never knew a ct>ld better for nursing, or worse 
for going out in a sedan chaij*, that her mother 
found it necessary, in order to be allowed to 
take care of herself, to write a note to Lady 
Bredwell, to say, “that though prevented 
herself by indisposition, that her daughters 
should not be deprived of the improvement to 
be derived from such conversation as they 
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were sure to hear at her Ladyship’s house, ‘if 
she would be so kind to he tlieir ciceroni,** 
Though to be aciccroni at her own tea-table was. 
an unexpected proposal to Lady Bredwell, she 
most politely promised to take the greatest care 
of the yo ang ladies, if coinniitted to her charge. 
Ellen, though she knew she owed tliis indul¬ 
gence only to the necessity of some one accom¬ 
panying Mary, (in order to prevent lier views 
on Lord Bredwell appearing too evident,) 
was delighted at the idea of ‘joing out with 
the security that site sh.onld not be mortified 
by a display of her mother’s iguorance. On 
their first ciitrancc, Mary amt Lord Bredwell 
were so situated, tliat it was impossible they 
should separate themselves from the rest of 
the company ; the youthful lover, therefore, 
could join in the general conversation. In the 
presence of Dr. Blount he seldom attempted 
to branch out on any subject connected with 
classical learning ; hut in his absence he used 
to be very eloquent j talked as if the geogra¬ 
phy of Homer w ould he soon accurately ascer.* 
taiiicd, and as if lie himself w’as the person 
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destined to find out the critical sj>ot on which-, 
this great poet first drew his breath. He 
even used to afiect a degree of intimacy, which 
he certainly never foi’incd with him in the 
Greek language, and drolling a little, when 
none but ladies were })reseut, he called him 
Old Melisegenes. Sometimes he branched 
out in praise of classic lore before Ellen; who, 
soon perceiving the flimsiness of his learning, 
indulged her powers of ridicule to the utmost 
at his expense. 

Anxious to fix the attention of the com¬ 
pany on his .intended travels, he began by 
saying how particularly dear it would be to 
him to visit the seat of ancient learning; and 
then proceeded to criticise the taste of English 
ladies in their choice of ornaments, \'ind des¬ 
canted on the superiority of the Athenians in 
that particular. He mentioned, amongst other 
instances of their superiority of taste, that 
people of family and fashion at Athens used 
to wear golden grasshoppers in their hair, to 
distinguish them from those of later origin, 
because those insects (and he looked very 
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wise while he explained Jiiinself) are supposed 
to Iiave sprung /'roni tlie 'ground. 

‘ Were we to net iu tliis,’ said Ellen, ‘ in 
stnet iinitariou of tlie Athenians, it is to be 
leared that \ve should have no more tasteful 
oiai.uiuoit than a inushi'ooin, as that is, witli 
us, the reeelved, liioui;it vul^^'ar, symbol of 
wjiat .sj>i in j;s i’ro.n the ^’roinid. I suppose the 
sun,’ slti'eoiUinued, ‘ (wliieli I liear i'oreip,ners 
com])Iain i>;i\a's its heat so spaiinu;ly in this 
country) is more eouij^enial to itmshroovns than 
grassho])[)Lrs; tlieiefore our tastes ought not 
to be called in <[uestion, if we adopt it. And I 
make not a doubt, that, if your Lordship w’as 
to bespeak a golden mushroom at Cirey’s, that 
it would become as 1‘ashionable an ornament 
(through your mettus), as grasshoppers were 
amongst your liivonrite Athenians.’ 

Lord Dredwell did not wait till he had been 
abroad, to give the preference to foreign coun¬ 
tries ; and, therefore, began, wliere affected 
travellers generally end, by using English as 
an adjective of reproach. He answered Ellen, 
by saying, “ that it would be so English to 
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wear a nin^^iroom.” ‘ Yc.>:* she rejoined, 

‘ hut %vo slionul undcrstaiid it so uiiieh tlic 
belter i'ov o.'iirj; J'lnLi:iisli. A ji’ivat in.iiiy 
pc-/;)Ie in this c.unn.ry, >v!k» leive not tiu' ud- 
vaai.a.;e t/i’hi.').i as tlccplij read us yoiu’ Jan ;!- 
sliin, e.'juld 11)1 uiuieistuiid wliat was iiicuiit 
by d (^Tiisshopper perched on the head, and 
might suppose it symbolical of levity. But 
since you object to a mushroom, wliat <lo you 
think of getting Rundel and Bridges to exe¬ 
cute a small Adam and Eve, to be worn by 
none but the oldest families? Those of a later 
origin might have a little Saxon eliief, a 
William the Conqueror, oroneoftlie Edwards. 
Any one of these tastefully placed in a wig, 
or fine head of liair, w'ould sjieak more intel¬ 
ligibly to our understandii-gs (as a mark of 
early origin) than a grasshopper; for, as tliosc 
insects arc continually springing from the 
ground, I think they would be as emblematical 
of upstart families as of ancient ones.’ 

Lord Bredwell took advantage of an inter¬ 
ruption in the conversation to turn the subject 
back again on his intended travels j and men- 
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tionc'd, “that he slioiild call at (‘artliaj^ena m 
Spaai, lor the sake ol' ascertainiie^ ’wliei.Iier 
Scipio .Vf'ritanu.s had not keen heried there; 
a"; 1 h“ liad h.ea.rd an (hiicer, laid been in 

the .Sp.;iib,3i service, a. sort, that he Jiad seen 
lii.s tomb iviiliiu u ^liort distance of that 
town.” 

* ILn e )^ou any particular reasons for siip- 
])()3ing tliat he could not have been buried 
in S])ainr'’ said liilen, greatly amused at 
tlie air of wisdom witli whicli Lord Bred- 
well spoke. ‘ If the tomb of a great man 
cannot be found in any of the places where 
it would be most probable to find it, the most 
natura.l expectation is, to find it tvhere one 
should liavc no reason for looking for it.* 

“ I will give you,’* said he, with a great 
affectation of manner, “ a very short and 
clear account of my reasons for doubting the 
fact.”— 

The unexpected entrance of Dr. Blount, 
who came for the purpose of introducing a 
learned friend to the society at Lady Bred- 
well’s, threw his pupil into such confusion. 
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(from knowing the contempt in which he held 
any one wlio owed all their information to 
Englisii translations,) tliat lie stammered out 
a lew of tlie ditficnlties whiv;h had occurred in 
ascertainii) .i; wliere the hero in tpiestion had 
been buried. 

‘ You •••eve i-.'.'pt your promise as to time, 
my Lord,’ su’d Kileu; *■ but, ]u)sitively, you 
have broLe it to our Imoes. ^'ouf account was 
certainly sliort; Init so little clear, that I do 
not know v.helher even herself has 

fewer doubts on the subject of Scijjio’s jduce 
of interment, tlian wlum she entered then)om.’ 

A general change of ])lace (occasioned by 
the entrance of the stranger wlio accompanied 
Dr. Blount, and the removal of tlie tcac(pii- 
page) gave tlie lovers an opportunity of Avith- 
drawing to the further end of the room, to the 
young Peer’s great satisfaction; as he tvas 
always particularly uneasy aiid nervous, when 
either engaged in conversation with Ellen, or 
under the eye of Dr. Blount. 

\Vlien once out of hearing of the rest of 
the company, he had the satisfaction to hear 
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Mary declare, tliat slic never had heard of an 
ornainent in such decided good ta.'ite as the 
Athenian grasshopper; and that she could no^ 
conceive any thing more delightful than going 
in search of the tomb of Scipio Africanus. 

When they were gone, Ellen said to Dr. 
Blount, ‘ I cannot conceive any thing more 
dclightfid tlian it must he to i/oii to visit 
Greece. If mjf mind avus fraught Avith learn¬ 
ing like yours, 1 should expect the most de¬ 
lightful associations, connected Avitli every 
object tliat caught my eye, every step I trod.' 

“ IVue,” said he, looking very thoughtful, 
“ true, very true; but the pleasure Avill not 
he unaccompanied Avith very melancholy re¬ 
fections. 


Tis but living: no more 

So colilI\ so dciullj fair, 

A\'c stiii t, for soul is there. 

Here is the lovelim^ss in death, 

'I'liat parts not (juile with partina,- breath ; 
3ttit lieauly, with that fearful hhiom. 

That hue nhieh haunts it to the tomb, 
Jv\pression’shisl rceedinj; ray. 
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lialo. hoveriiip round «k'ra\ ; 

The I’arowvll Ueam of I'celitfj, jiast away ; 

>yj»nrk. of tliat dame, pcrc.hancf'of lieavcnly birth, 

\V hU‘h i>lcams, but warms no more its cherish’d earth.' 


“ The man who wrote those lines slioiild be 
immortal.” 

‘ J3ut what a pity to repeat them,* said Ellen, 
‘ without giving the previous beautihil lines 
to which they refer.’ 

“ There you betray your sex: you want 
to hear compliments to your cluirms. 1 
thought you rather above I lie rest : J see you 
are not.” 

* I cannot think in this case,’ said Ellen, 
‘ that your charge a]>plies; for although in 
hearing encomiums on^the living, we may 
wish to ajipropriatc to ourselves some ol’ the 
praises lavished on imaginary heanty, we none 
of us could wish for that bestowed on the 
dying or the dead to apply to us. And may it 
not be said, that you quote as if you liad been 
accustomed to the chddish, or, as you would 
call it, the feminine, play of— What is mjfi 
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th(m:rJi! Ulc> uliere you are to tell what it ib 
like, h^ i'oro you hear wliat it is/ 

“ Very fair, very fair,'* said Dr. Blount. 
“ I depute you to repeat them for me; and if 
I eaiiiiot convict you, out of your own mouth, 
of vanity, I will confess that I have done you 
injustice." 

Klicn then repeated tlie following beautiful 
lines, in the softest tones imaginable. 

‘ ho hath Ix nt him o’er the (’car!, 

liie (hr (ir>( (!a\ of death is fled. 

Tile iirst dark day of iiothiiijriiess, 

■n.e 1 ast of daoj^i'r and distre;:s ; 

IJi foie dtcay's e/fl'ae.insr h irers 

Jlave swept the lines wiiercbentuv tinpers. 

All ! iiKok’ii tin'mild, ;'.*;t>«>!ie air, 

'1 ii • ra( (iiif of repose t'lUl s tlu're; 

'J'iie !i.s.'d, yet lender, trails, that stieak 
The iaii<ru')iof lie* } 'ueid eiuck ; 

Ai.d, hut for lliiil s'lui, shrouded eye. 

That i'ii'< s not—wins not—wi'eps nor now; 

A;id, !n:t for that eliiil. ehanpeh . hvow, 

Wln're eolt* o!>sti'netion’.s apa !i , 

\p: ids the u,azinp mourner's heart. 

As it io him it eould impart 

The doom he dreads, hut dwells upon ; 

Yt s, Inu '-ir these, and these alone, 

Some inoiiiei'.ts, aye, one tieaeh.erous hour, 
lie still unisi ('louht the tyrajU's power. 
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So fair—-so calm—so soflly scaled. 

The first, last look, hj death revealed, 

'Tis Greece; but li>iiig Greece no more!’ ^.e. 

“ Vanity, vanity,’* repeated Dr. Blount. 

To compare you to Clrcece, cither dead or 
alive, is the greatest compliment that ever 
tvas paid -to your sex; but to clicck that 
vanity, remember, that even in this case * ue 
start, for soul is wanting tluu e.’ You did not, 
however, repeat the lines as if yon wanted 
soul; you did them full justice: but that 
might be all acting. You have great quali¬ 
fications for tlie stage. Can you give that 
^mile whenever you like it? oris it convulsion 
—the inarticulate expression of sudden merri¬ 
ment ? 7'herc is certainly something peculiar 
in it, but, I dare say, it means nothing:” 
And, without waiting for a reply, he strolled to 
the other end of the room, leaving liillcn sitting 
at a little distance from the rest of the com¬ 
pany, impatient for the conversation to become 
general; her colour heightened, and her eyes 
sparkling with intelligence, at the prospect of 
the pleasure which she felt certain of enjoying. 
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as slie perceived amongst the company many 
people celebrated for intellectual attainment. 
But Lady Bredwell, whose greatest talent was 
that of encouraging conversation in others, 
happened thiit evening to be out of spirits, 
which threw a dump on the exertions of her 
j^uests. 

Dr. Blount and his friend retired to speak 
apart from the rest of the company, on a sub¬ 
ject which interested them both. Some of 
the party began to talk in a low voice to their 
next neighbours, others to steai a peep into 
a new pamphlet, or a ne^vspaper; while the 
woman, in the whole room, of whose wit and 
pleasantry she had heard the most, sat with 
her eyes fixed on a scrap screen, apparently 
puzzling herself with charades, a species of 
wit or ingenuity, which Ellen held in the 
most sovereign contempt. 

An elderly gentleman, who now occupied 
the chair left vacant by Dr. Blount, had a 
particularly sensible, agreeable countenance, 
which mtide her long for an opportunity of 
entering into conversation with liim j. but she 

VOL, 1. Q 
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was too inexperienced to have learnt the useful 
art (which only a few possess) of starting sub¬ 
jects of conversation; and was ignorant, that 
those who are the most animated in the pursuit, 
have frequently the least adroitness (to use a 
sportsman’s phrase) in flushing the game. A 
lady just then entered, whom the gentleman 
asked for his god-daughter. * She was very 
well,* the lady replied, ‘ when I saw her in 
the holidays.* “What, at school so early T* 
* Yes,’ replied she: ‘ and 1 consider myself the 
most fortunate woman in the world, to have 
found out such a good school, where they are 
so well grounded.* 

This, as she went away, immediately gave 
Ellen the opportunity, she so much wished 
for, of speaking to her neighbour. ‘ ^^'hat 
is meant by saying that children are so well 
grounded at the school of which that lady 
was speaking? What do they profess to teach, 
of which the foundation is so important ?’ 

“ The phrase means nothing,” the gentle¬ 
man replied, “ in the mouth ol‘ that lady, and 
of many others who make use of it in the same 
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way; when, through want of capacity, idleness, 
or a wish to have her time more to herself, she 
lets my god-daughter remain too long at 
school, she will just tell me, with the same 
apparent satisfaction, that she is the most 
fortunate woman in the world, to have her 
daughter at a school, where they are so well 
Jinished. I should very much like,** he 
continued, “ to ask you a question in return, 
if you would not think me iuipertineut. Had 
you ever any very near relation, a iittle older 
than yourself, at the Cape of (5ood Hope?’* 
Ellen replied, ‘ Tliat she never heard of 
any relation of hers going to the Cape, ex¬ 
cept an Aunt and Uncle: the latter was killed 
at Scringapatam; the former came home al¬ 
most immediately. They never had more 
than one child, and that one was drowned 
at sea.* 

“ My reason for asking you tlie question,** 
said he, “ is, that I knew a boy when I was 
there, who must be about your age now, or^ 
perhaps, a little older, to whom you bear the 
strongest resemblance, particularly -when you 

ft 
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smile. He was a great pet of a Hatch lady, 
with whom I was acquainted; and, as I took 
an unusual fancy to him when a child, I 
should have liked to have heard how ho "ot 

CD 

on in India, where, perhaps, he has made a 
fortune by this time. There is nothing more 
surprizing, than the strong likeness one some¬ 
times sees between people no way related.** 

‘ Did you ever remark,* said Ellen, ‘ that, 
along with that similarity of expression, or 
whatever else the likeness consists in, that 
there is ahvays a similarity of character? The 
Aunt, who I have just mentioned as having 
been at the Cape, says, that whenever she 
has been struck with a likeness between two 
people, that she lias generally found out, that 
there was some trait of character common to 
both.* 

** All systems of physiognomy,** said the 
gentleman, ** are chimerical; so every one is 
in r,he right to amuse themselves their own 
way. 1 wish bad health did not oblige me to 
keep early hours, oi- I should like to hear 
your own-opinions on tiie subject. Though I 
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should be almost afraid to tell you, that you- 
have so far coiilirmed your Aunt’s theory, that 
your suspected reiation was one of the most 
intelligent creatures I ever saw j and a young 
liuly, accustomed, no doubt, to hear lier wit 
and beauty extolled, would surely set an old 
man down as quite a Goth or Vandal, if he 
praised her for the intelligence of her coun¬ 
tenance.” 

The rest of the evening passed very heavily, 
DO attempt having been made at general con¬ 
versation *, and Ellen found, to. her great sur¬ 
prize, that a meeting of clever people could 
be very dull. 
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J\T a supper given after one of the balls, by 
Lady Bredwell, the conversation happened to 
turn on the sobriety of young men of fashion 
of the present day, compared with those of the 
last generation. 

We have already remarked tliat Lord Bred- 
well never was at ease in the presence of his 
tutor; but when at table, he had tlie most 
perfect security of his absence. Neither 
Jearning affected from translations, nor that 
dug out of tlie ancient mines of Greece or 
Rome, reached liis ears while his appetite 
(which was more voracious than fastidious) 
lasted. The next person to him was equally 
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occupied, and both seemed compiying, d la 
h’ttrc, witli tlie French invitation of assisting 
at a supper, as far as helping themselves went. 
T>ord UredAvell, delighted at the abstraction of 
his tutor, was perfectly at ease, and wound up 
a stippid harangue in praise of sobriety, (in 
\c hich he alluded to the Spartans making their 
slaves drunk, with many things equally new,) 
by saying that even if it became havttony that 
he could never bring himself “ to put an enemy 
into his mouth, to steal awav his senses.** On 
which Ellen said, “ Do tell UKg my Lord, if 
you wei c to bring an indictment against the 
enemy for such a trespass, should you state 
the crime petty larceny, or like the Irish in¬ 
dictment, of which I have heard, against a man 
for breaking into an empty house, and stealing 
away the furniture.** 

‘ Very good, very good, pon honour. Miss 
Ellen,* said I^ord Bredvrell, though evidently 
in great vexation. 

* Take care, young lady,* said Dr. BlounVs 
eating friend, with his mouth three parts full, 
(but an eye of such keen intelligence as might 
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fiavc spared the false conclusion which Kilcw 
had drawn in her own mind, from his seeminjjj 
so engrossed vsiih the sensual pleasure of 
eating,‘ tahe care that yen arc not some day 
or other indicted on J^ord i'jllenboroiigh’s act, 
for culling and numaingJ^ lilien was at first 
startled at so sudden an attack, from a quarter 
where she so little expected it, but replied, 
•‘you will never be able to convict me on that 
act) because yon cannot prove that it was with 
intent to do hudiljj Iiiii in ; and from what you 
have just said,, I should rather .imagine that 
such an indictment might sometimes lie at 
your own door.” 

* But tlien I urn follo'-viiig my owm trade ; 
l am a lawyer. Tell me what defence you 
should wish to have made, when Lord Bred- 
well brings his action against you, and I will 
be your counsel.* 

“ I daresay our watches arc not all exactly 
at the same time,’* she rejdicd, “ which may 
euable you to prove an alibi, if I Avithdraw 
immediately ;** on which she stood up, but 
found that she was sitting; on a bench which 
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sJie could not move, till the rest of the company 
were inclined to leave tlie table. This obliged 
her to sit down again. 

“ My dear father,** said a very young 
officer, “ you and that lady ought to shake 
hands and part friends; you have fired a shot 
at each other across the table, and now it is 
tin i for the seconds to interfere.** 

‘ The lady had two shots for ray one,* said 
the lawyer. 

“ No, I declare,** said Ellen, speaking in a 
low voice, not to renew the attack on Lord 
Bredwell, 1 fired my first pistol in the air 
or at empty sjjuce, which comes to the same 
thing; and that, would not have, been the 
case, if I had aimed at either your head (>r- 
stomach.’* 

‘ Take notice,* said Dr. Blount to his friend, 
* of that smile,* pointing hi§ attention to 
Ellen, ‘ and tell me what you think of it. I 
can make nothing of it myself; and yet it 
is very unusual, very odd, I caitnot understand 
it;’* saying wliich he retired. 
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Tk'forc we proceed to the detail of any more 
scenes, in which Ellen exhibits in so unusual 
a way, for so young a girl, we must touch on 
the consequences produced by such conduct. 
She falsely concluded, that by saying a severe 
thing to a fool, that she should not only attract 
the attention, but excite feelings of grati¬ 
tude, in every j^erson who lieanl her. She was 
not aware that people of real sense and talent 
are seldom so presumptuous, as to think that 
they are fi*ee from all tliose weaknesses, or 
peculiarities of character, which admit of being 
turned into ri(iicule ; and that they never can 
like to come under the lash of gr<»ss and undis¬ 
guised satire. She freijtiently felt tluit she 
surprized, but seldom that she ]>lcased. She 
saw girls, without half her attractions, either 
personal or mental, admired and sought after ; 
while she seldom found that a first introduc¬ 
tion was followed by a wish, on the part of the 
person introduced, to cultivate her acquaintance. 
The chair next to her was generally the last 
filled, where she was known, unless occupied 
by strangers, who, delighted with the aniina- 
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tion and expression of her countenance, were 
Generally impatient to be introduced to her, 
unless previously warned tliat slie was satirical, 
and therefore to be feared. Sometimes an ill- 
natured girl would fasten on her, as a partner 
in the distress of being equally shunned wdth 
herself; but Kllcii had not a particle of petty 
malignity in her disposition. Her satire was 
completely “ casting arrows and lire-brands,*' 
and feeling as well as saying, “ Am I not in 
sport?” It was all time lost to talk to her of 
a symptom of decay in a brilli.uit set of teeth. 
A few grey hairs coming in absolute confirma¬ 
tion of the too-weil authenticated Anno Do¬ 
mini of a girl’s birth, ^vho was anxious to have 
the credit of having come into the world at a 
later period ; ora disappointment in love, related 
with that peculiarly odious cx2)ression which a 
smile gives, when it does not proceed from being 
diverted. In vain she was told that people who 
met with misfortunes were rightly served 

♦ Whether this phrase was invented by .Ji m , Turk, or 
Pa{?an, wc never liave hcen aide to aseertaiii; but we hate 
to hear it proceed with empiiasis out of the tuouth of a 
Cluistlan. 
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“ that nothing could be more diverting tliaii 
how Miss such-a-oiie had been treated by T.ord 
*** ; that it was odd enough, that witli such 
a bad complexion, and such a delect in lier 
shape, she should expect to make such a match; 
now her pride was piilled down, she would 
no doubt smile on her old lover, for she had no 
time to lose.** 

Bllen saw nothing in all this that coidd de¬ 
tain her attention lor one moment, and was 
ready to exclaim with the utmost impatience, 
** \Vhat*s Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba?’* 
and the girl who had hoped to meet with -a 
kindred spirit, generally found that she gained 
so little on her conlidenca, that she used to 
retire from the field, to communicate to some 
more congenial friend, “ that Miss Eficn Wal- 
wyn did not think it w^orth her while to be 
clever or satirical, except for gentlemen; that 
for her part, she could be very happy in the 
company of her own sex, but some people were 
so fond of beaux, they could think of nothing 
else; and yet Miss Ellen ' did not take with 
the men cither, for she could not mention a 
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single beau slie had, except J3r. Blount and* 
his lame friend, and that little ill-<lrevsscd 
lawyer, and five or six more of' the same kind, 
all as old as poles. 

We do not mean, by contrasting it with 
something we dislike even more, to justify 
Kllen’s turn for satire. We only want to pre¬ 
vent those who are merely 7}i(il( i'olcnty without 
being clever, fro a feeling jnstilied in their own 
minds, and hugging themselves in the idea 
that they are it 11//css, because they never say 
such severe things. 'Jliere is a meanness in 
petty larceny, which does not attach itself to 
acts of open violence, but neither can be held 
up as objects of admiration, and both lead to 
dangerous conseipienccs* 
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a party of Lady Bredwcirs, it was pror 
posed, that a number of the company should 
go, the next morning, to sec a collection of 
pictures at the seat of ****, esq; within a 
few miles of Bath. “Oh! how delightful 
that will be!’* exclaimed Lord Bredwell. “ I 
do so love the line arts. Do pray Mrs. Wal- 
wyn, let us all go ? Let us rise, e/i ?ms,sc, like 
the Spanish patriots.** 

Ellen heard the party made, without feeling 
any pleasure; as she dreaded the Oxonian 
being invited to join it, knowing, that if he 
accepted the invitation, it would be with the 
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intention of diverting himself fit her mother's 
expense. She was not long kept in suspense, 
us she heard him consent to be one of the 
party, on Mi-s. Walwyn’s saying to him, 
‘ fluve you heard what a delightful plan there 
is for to-morrow? We are all to rise early, 
to go to mass, like the Spanish patriarchs.* 

“ I shall like it of all things,** he replied, 
with great animation. “ I frecpiently go to 
the Spanish Ambassador’s chapel in London, 
hitherto it has been for the sake of the music, 
but you have given me a better motive, I shall 
now' go in imitation of those' venerable per¬ 
sonages.” 

* The paintings are very fine, I hear,* said 
she ; * but I know nothing of the music.* 

“ They are sister arts,’* he replied, ‘‘ and 
should go together.** 

The next morning, before they set out,'Lord 
llredwcll presented a friend of his, who was an 
acknowledged leader of the to?iy a distinction 
to which he had attained, not only from the 
accuracy with which his clothes were made in 
the last fashion, but because there "was always a 
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something added, partly of liis own invention, 
and partly the contrivance of a heavon-boin 
tailor, near Bond-street j with whom he used 
to hold converse sweet for hours togetlier j and 
whose genius was like the anger described by 
Shakespeare, as sending forth a hasty spark, and 
strait being cold again. In a moment of illu¬ 
mination he used to strike out a sonictliinff in 
a collar, a ciuT, a button-hole; throw in a stif¬ 
fening by buckrain, a pad, a something to 
increase bulk, or diminish it; in short, a some- 
Biing that Newton or ArLstotle would have 
missed; and that not only stamped the coat as 
inimitable, but also shed a lustre on the name of 
the man that made, and the man that wore, the 
coat. No one that has lived within the last 
twenty years ill Great-Britain need he reminded 
of the importance which attaches itsell’to the 
manner in which the part of the body is en- 
iblded in muslin, which joins that noble part 
of man, his head, to his shoulders; an art of 
auch consequence, sucii labour, and such diffi¬ 
culty, that if a rebellion was to take place in’ 
the present age, such as occurred in the days 
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^Esop, bcUvccn the belly and the members, 
we feel quite certain that tlie neck of a man 
ol’fashion would he the part rebelled against, 
and his hands would be the leaders of this 
natural or unnatural rebellion, acctording to 
the success which atteiided it. Johnson de¬ 
fines genius as great natural powers, directed 
by accident in some particular channel. By 
this rule Sir shewed decided genius: 

by act;ident (^ve take for granted) his efforts 
at excellence were all directed to dress, and 
nothing could be inoie complete than his 
success, .insomuch that he sometimes proved 
to his competitors that, by dint of genius, 
he tied a cravat much better at a first or sc- 
e(aid tinuy ihaii most of this WTUiId be rivals, 
after they had unfittcal twelve or thirteen 
squares of muslin for the intended purpose, 
hy iufructuoiis attem})ts at excellence, accom¬ 
panied by usi'less imprecations at the laundress. 

After looking at the pictures, but more 
frofpieiitly glancing a;’ himself (with conscious 
satisfaction) in a large' glaSss, he went up to 
Loj’d Bredwell, and “ D—n if. Bred- 
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nell, 1 am tired of tlicsc pictures, and my 
curricle wont be here of an age : wliat shall 
we do with ourselves? AVhat are you about 
here?” ‘ We have becji choosing,’ he replied, 
the time in which we should like to have lived. 
M iss W’^ahvvn has chosen the time of Hiirrv 
the Eighth ; and certainly there cannot be a 
sweeter dress than that of Anna Bullen, I 
tmt cr—indeed you may laugh at me—^but I 
do waver between tliat Spanish dress worn 
by Philip, and that Ereiuli suit worn by 
Count de Grammont.’ “Oh' come, Bredwell, 
that is too bad—must cut you in cither of these 
dresses; though, I must allow, that in tliat 
flowing wig there might be a monstrous deal 
of rcclierche. The poco pia^ poco me?iOy on 
which almost every thing depends in dress, 
would be of the greatest consequence, wlicn it 
was necessary to ajipear with such a frizzled 
concern on one’s Iiead. Do you kuow, I be¬ 
gin to think I should like it, only, that within 
a few days of being of age, I could not posi¬ 
tively retrograde &n hour.” 
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‘ If you choose the time of Grammont,* 
said Miss A\'uhvyn to I^ord Bredwell, * I shall 
certainly fix on that of Aliss Hamilton; though 
I should never be able to hide ray waist being 
so ridicidously slender as it is. No, I must, 
indeed, choose an .era when short waists are 
in fashion, I should be such a figure.* 

His Lordship wliispcred, with the myste¬ 
rious air of a declared lover, “ I assure you^ 
H waist cannot be too slender ; they are always 
celebrated by the ancient poets.** 

‘ But what would Madame **** think, if I 
were to order her to make me such a corset 
as that ?* 

“ What says Mrs. Walwyn?** said the young 
Oxonian: “ What period in the JEnglish 

history would she fix on ? We must limit 
the time from the appearance of the Con¬ 
queror; for we ought not to go too far back, 
lest we get by mistake amongst the Piets; 

‘ A painted vest Prince Vortisern had on, 

‘ Which frona a naked Piet his grandsire won:* 

and if we had not the ingenuity of the Prince* 
we might be without any vest all.** 
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I choose the time of Minerva, certainly,* 
said Mrs. Walwyn, looking at a very beauti¬ 
ful statue of the sapient Goddess. * Her 
bonnet and dress altoj^etlier, is so becoming, 
ard gives a look of so much sense and dignity; 
for what is beauty after all, without good sense.* 
By ;ill accounts,** he replied, “ it was the 
oddest toilette that ever w'as made by one of 
your sex, as Minerva sprung, just as you see 
her, from the liead of Jupiter.** 

* What a good head Jupiter must have had 
to invent such.a sweet bonnet; but when you 
gentlemen will undertake to direct the ladies* 
dress, it is always well done.* 

The Oxonian replied, “ Vulcan, perhaps, 
acted at once as accoucheur, armourer, and 
tire^voman. \Vh know to a certainty tliat she 
came armed into the world; it is hut justifi¬ 
able poetic license to suppose that she was 
dressed too.** 

‘ Oh, certainly,’* said Mrs. Walwyn, ‘ it 
must have been so; but the folds of her drapery 
hang rather too loosely, and make lier figure 
look too large, at least for the present fashion.* 
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But did you never hear of an ill-dressed 
woman looking as if her clothes had been 
thrown on with a pitclifork ?’* he replied j 
“ Now I will explain to you the origin of that 
saying.’* 

‘ Oh, do; I shall he delighted; I do so dote 
on origins; I love learning so much, I ought 
to have been a man.* 

“ Minerva, whose dress your good taste 
would correct, if she was dressed at all, was 
dressed with a hatchet. Now you must know, 
that dressed rl la ^/burcltelfe, or with a fork, 
we have very good reason to think is a corrup¬ 
tion of dressed a' la hachftf or with a hatchet, 
which was the ancient phrase. The mist^e 
was a very natural one.** 

* Very,* said Mrs. Walwjm; * for my part 
I only wonder these mistakes are not more 
frequent.* 

“ But you are not particular, my dear 
Madam, in admiring ]Minerva*s dress, as I 
suppose her being thought a good judge must 
be the reason why she was always invoked by 
artists who worked in wool, embroidtery, &c.’* 
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‘ D —11 it, Brcdwell,’ said tlie man oi'ton, 
‘ that fellow is always talking; of those heathen 
gods and goddesses, as if they were people he 
had met last night at Almack's.* 

“Oh, I assure j'ou,” said Lord Brcdwell, 
“ he is monstrous clever, and one meets him 
every where. I must present him to you j it 
should have been done before.’* 

‘ I would tie a cravat with him for his head, 
however, good as he may think it,’ replied Sir 
X***. ‘ He seems flirting with the mother, 

instead of the daughter; that looks knowing ; 
but his coat is bad, very bad: what skirts! 
what a cape! Angels and ministers of grace, 
defend me from such a cufl'l* 

“ Oh ! pray don’t let mamma hear you, for 
she worships talent *, and 1 assure you, upon 
my honour, that he is reckoned very clever.” 

‘ Come now, Brcdwell, that’s too bad; you 
sha’nt positively patronize every learned quiz 
your mamma invites to her parties. I saw at 
the first glance that he was a complete sabbath 
lad; one who is dressed “ all in his best, to 
walk abroad with Sally.” I would bet a cool 
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liundred, that if he was asked wliat day lie 
likes the best, he would answer, “ the day that 
lies between a Saturday and Monday.*' There 
no^v there is your inainina talking to that 
Master eat or puss-in-boots, as I always call 
that luckless uncle of mine, whose boots come 
up so hir above his knees. Don't let us seem to 
see the old lawyer. Ix't us rather come and 
quiz that young lady in the poke bonnet j she is 
not out, is she?* 

“ No," said I>ord B. “ but as to quizzing 
licr, you will find it a great bore, for she is 
not at all afraiil, though she has not yet been, 
presented, and says such shocking severe 
tilings sometimes; she is of the deepest blue." 

“ Oh, d—nit, I do not mind that at all; 

I must have a little fun with her ; I like blue 
of all things, when 1 have time for it, which I 
never have in town. Come, how shall we 
begin; I’ll look at her through my glass, and 
see how she bears that. So far, so good; does 
not mind it all. What is her name, Bredwell?" 

‘ Ellen Walwyn.' 
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** We have had a dispute, Miss Kllen Wal- 
wyn, and wewaut you to tell us of whose side 
you would choose to he.” 

‘ If you were disputiuti^ ;)])Out the merits of 
the pictures, I do not feel a rii^Iit to decide,* 
replied hillen, * because I sliould give it in 
favour of chose that pleased my eye, without 
any reference to the rttles by which connois* 
sours form their judgment. 'I'hinh then how 
ignorant my admiration would be in compa¬ 
rison of yours.* 

The baronejt looked as if his courage w’as not 
as great as he had said it was, but continued, 
“ Bredwell and myself want greatly to know 
at what period you would choose to have lived; 
we have been choosing an aera of the world to 
live in, on account of the then fasliions in dress. 
This lady chooses the time of Anna Bullen ; 
and without doubt it is a sweet style of cap. 
Bredwell would have figured in the time of 
embroidered coats and point lace nifHes; and 
certainly those jutting out pockets, with the 
taper waist, gives un air distingue^* 
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* I liave decitled,* said Ellen, ‘ as to the 
time in which I would have lived; it should 
h.ave been Glamis.* 

And whiit time was that?’* replied Sir X. 

* “ Time was, that when the brams were out, 
the man did die.” She said this with such a 
pointed expression, and such an arch smile, 
that there was no mistaking her meaning; 
and the two beaux walked ofl^ Lord Bredwell 
saying, rather pettishly, “ I told you how blue 
she was; but you would not believe me.** 

* Oh! as to that, I don’t mind it in the 
least—I rather patronize blue; but she is 
dressed so badly, 1 could not bear to talk to 
her. When she comes out, I shall certdniy 
think it incumbent on me to cut her!* 

** Take care. Nephew, of that young lady,** 
said the Lawyer, (who was the same person 
tliat we have already mentioned as having re¬ 
marked Ellen’s turn for satire,) “ her cuts are 
deeper than yours. Your kind of cut wDl go 
no farther than seeming to say, * I don't know 
you }* whereas, hers will say so plainly that 

VOL. I. R 
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siic does know you, that they will be much 
more severe.** 

* Oh, fie. Uncle! you are always too liard 
on me.** 

** Not at all. You know* I love your father’s 
memory too much, not to warn his son, when 
I see him in dangerj and to tell you the 
truth, if I was as young as you arc, I should be 
less afi'aid of the wound my pride might receive 
fi'om that young lady’s tongue, than of the 
smile that might cure it, and inflict a w^orse: 
I thufk I never saw a smile that would so soon 
liave done my business. But, come now, tell 
me,, how goes the world at Oxford ? Heads 
of the youngsters filling fast, I see, by the 
propping they require. You are stiffened up 
famously: if you were a scrivener’s clerk, 
(Sir X*** gave an involuntary start,) instead 
of a man of fashion, I should tell you, if I 
saw your head so incommoded, and not able to 
turn to the right or left, that it was good prac- 
ticcjt and w'ould make tlie pillory easy to you I” 
'‘Oh, fie. Uncle! you are positively quite 
shocking; you would not have a young man 
dressed out of the fashion !* 
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Certainly not; but I would have him 
secure the hishion of his clothes by employing 
the best tailor, and aim, himself, at some- 
thing higlier. A tailor is vulgarly said to be 
the ninth part of a man; if there has been 
any ground for this imputation, the ninth part 
of human reason is sufficient to employ in the 
consideration of a subject, to which you give 
up the wliole of the much or little sense which 
nature has given you. Dress as well as ever 
you like, but do not let it Ikj the only thing 
which you do well. I should like, I own, to 
be able to distinguish you by some higher 
praise than always calling you my well- 
dressed nephew.’* 

* But, Uncle, you must allow there is some* 
thing besides dress that constitutes a man 
of fashion.* 

“ Tliere ought to be, 1*11 allow you; but 
there is not. That fashionable air, to which I 
know you allude, and in which no one exceeds 
you, is a mere local perj'ectiony (even allowing 
it to be one,) and would not gain admiration 
•out of Great-Britain. For the last twenty 

R 2 
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5 ears that pleasure or business has taken me 
through Bond-street, 1 never remember a 
truly fashionable air, that would not, any 
where out of England, have been ascribed to a 
personal defect. At one time, all the coxcombs 
walked as if they had corns on their feet, 
or were pigeon-toed. Then there seemed to 
be a general overflow of the sj/noria, or other 
nutritious juices of the joints, which rendered 
their movements too supple ; and every young 
man of fashion looked as if somebody behind 
him was pulling a string, which set all his 
limbs in motion, like a child’s harletpiin toy. 
The smallest excess in this fashion looked so 
like St. Vitus’s dance, that it had but a very 
short reign. The next aim in walking seemed 
to be, to bring the outside of the calf of the 
leg into notice by a particular swing from the 
Kip ; «t this I have seen a bandy-legged Man¬ 
chester weaver beat you all. This was, also, a 
very -diort-lived ‘fashion. The only fasliion- 
able deject^ that stands .the test of time, is that 
of the apparent «fcotal disorganization of the 
vertehrtv of the neck; which have n* vjr ap- 
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peai-cd to fulfil one of their functions in my 
time ; whether you have tied your cravats 
thick or thin, soft or stifTi the head has never 
been able to turn wkh tliat facility of motion,, 
whicli seven healthy X'ertebros w’ere intended 
to secure it: no fashionable man has looked to 
the right or left, without evident distortion of 
his visual orbs, since I can remember. Let 
me recollect wliat was the fashion in my own 
day. Oh! I have it now a Look of partial 
fondness in every dashing young fellow for 
his own leg and thigh, particularly the right 
one, w hich lie constantly brought too forward 
to be graceful. By the by, I suppose I was 
saved from this folly by having what are 
very vulgarly called cheese-cutter shins; 
wliich obliges me to wear tlie boots, to which 
you take such exception.” 

* M’ell, Uncle, you will allow this fashion, 
at least, did not look like the affectation of a 
defect/ 

“ I liave often told you, that, as a lawyer, 
T am so much in the habit of defending others. 
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that even if you catch me saying black is white, 
or I'iceret'ydf I shall dcf’t iKl it/* 

‘ I should think you would find it hard ta 
prove, that looking down at a limb with com¬ 
placency was affecting a defect.’ 

“ I am ikU so sure of that, Nephew. The 
owner keeping a constant eye on any tiling, 
does not increase the idea of its stability : the 
coachman’s eye is always to the creaking wheel. 
But to speak seriously : this fashion originated 
with some young man of high rank, who had 
very fine limbs, at which he continually looked 
down witli such satisfaction, that looking with 
complacency at the limbs, whether they Avere 
good or bud, became a fashionable air, j)aii:i- 
cularly in dancing, when a puppy’s eyes were 
studiously employed watching tlie movements 
of his own limbs, instead oi‘ taking the more 
natural direction of his partner’s face. You 
cannot conceive wliat rickety and bmubf 
members I have seen the proprietor’s eyes 
thrown down on, with looks of the most 
tender approbation; and which, at that time, 
gave as decided an air of fashicn as any o(' 
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the tricks shewed off by the present race of 
beaux. I must say, I think tliis was the worst 
epoch of fashion ; young men were more 
coarse and over-bearing than they are now, 
and were obliged te drink hard, in order to 
be fashionable ; it was the aera of w’hat were 
called by each other “ devilish fine fellows/* 
If you look at the portraits of that day,-—it 
might, perhaps, be rather more than twenty 
years ago ,—you will find the right limb always 
brought foiward, as if the painter wished to 
recommend it particularly to your notice, at 
the expense of the grace or attitude of the 
rest of the figure.** 

‘ I vow,* said Sir X***, as his Uncle went 
to join Lady Bredwell, ‘ it is the greatest bore 
in nature to have such a relation as that. Did 
you ever see such a prose in your life? Posi¬ 
tively I would cut the connexion, only that he 
is of use to the family in law affairs.* 

“ He is Mamma’s lawyer, too,” said Lord 
Ilredwoll, “ and a great favourite of hers. I 
heard her invite him last night to join ©iir 
party ; but he said he could not come till late.” 
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‘ I wish her joy oF him ; but, positively, ii 
I had known lie was at Bath, I should not 
have come, niey may talk of the evils that 
were let to dy out of Pandora’s boxj but I’li 
be d—d if there ivas any thin" worse in it 
than an old, quizzical, ill-dressed uncle, with 
cheese-cutter shins too! Oh, the barbarian! 
lie really has put me quite out of sorts.* 

The same party all dined at Lady Bred- 
well’s on their return to Bath. In the even¬ 
ing, SirX***, ashamed of the dei’eat of the 
morning, his spirits elevated by champagne, 
determined to make another attack on Ellen ; 
and accordingly said, ‘ Come, Bredweil, I 
must really have some fun with your blue 
friend. 1 dare say she does not understand. 
Italian.* 

“ No,** said I..ord Brcdweli: “ 1 really think 
you tpaight venture there; for I have heard it 
said by her sister, that she came from a first-rate 
school without a single accomplishment.” 

* Courage, mon enfant^ said the man of /o/t, 

* then we will try her. Pray, Miss Ellen 
Walwyn, will you do us the favour to trans- 
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late tills beautiful little Italian sonnet, which 
your sister has sung so divinely. Of course 
you understand Italian.* 

“ I do,’* said Ellen; “and admire it as a 
language particularly suited to poetry; which 
I think is reason sufficient for not translating 
it into a language decidedly unfavourable to it.” 

She then read it, and said, “ I believe you 
have not read this, or you would have found 
out, if you had attempted to translate it into 
English, that ‘ true no-meaning puzzles more 
than wit.* It owes all its beauty to the Ian-' 
guage and the air; and if you could translate 
it literally, you would be as much surprized 
as a child is, who having caught a beautiful 
butterriy, finds that it loses all its beauties be¬ 
fore it has been long in his hands.** 

‘ You are right, quite right,* said Dr, 
Blount; ‘ you really are sometimes right, 

which is very odd for a woman. 1 never 
knew any good come of translations—^they 
only put it in the power of fools to affect 
learning.* 
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“ I can’t agree with you in that,” said tiu- 
Lawyer. “ You must allow tliat translations 
are of infinite use in science and general 
knowledge. People must he very su})erficial 
themselves, who can be imposed on by a sliew 
of learning, where the reality is wanting.” 

‘ I grant you,’ said Dr. Blount, * they can 
never impose on the really learned ; yet it 
gives blockheads currency in the world : It 
would be a great object to put a stop to that.’ 

“ You would like, then, Dr. Blount,” said 

Ellen, “ for the learned to have the power of 
1 

the Bank ; and issue their orders, that, after a 
certain day, such and such tokens shoidd not 
pass current.” 

* It is odd, very odd,* said Dr. Blount, 
muttering to himself, and appearing quite ab¬ 
stracted from the company, * I cannot under¬ 
stand it for my life.* 

** Now, my good friend Blount,” said the 
Lawyer, “ what reverie are you getting into? 
We shall lose you presently, if we don’t take 
care: what is it you don’t understand ? It 
must be something very new at least.” 
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‘ Tiuit smile,” he replied: *I cannot nn- 
derst^itul it. There is something very odd in 
it, and cannot be worth a moment’s thought; 
and yet I catch myself every now and then 
puzzled by it.’ Then turning abruptly to 
Ellen, he said, ‘ If you are not much diverted 
at the time, it is very foolish to give it—it in¬ 
terrupts conversation. We were talking of 
translations: they are bad things, very bad.* 
And saying this, he left the room. 

* I agree with my singular friend, generally 
speaking, that translations are bad things,” 
said the Lawyer, addressing himself to Ellen, 
ho^vever we might differ about smiles. I 
only object to either, where there is no mean¬ 
ing in them ; and I always tell my younjj 
friends, that I will give them credit for un¬ 
derstanding any langu^e they please, pro¬ 
vided tlicy don’t insist on convincing me of 
their ability by translating small silly verses 
from one language into another. It is not 
fair. A poet, we will suppose, writes a pretty 
mellifluous sonnet in his own language j the 
harmony of the numbers delights me; and I 
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have not time, perhaps, to remark, tliat it hnf* 
no other merit; when an affected, cold-blooded 
animal puts it into English, and shews me 
that there is no sense in it. I once was ac¬ 
quainted with a puppy, who was just returned 
from making a three months tour in Ger¬ 
many, and who, having some shai-pness, could, 
on his return, have been able to ask to have 
his coat brushed, his shoes blacked, his beef 
roasted, and his pudding boiled; and if he had 
a German grammar and dictionary close at 
hand, could even have written a very tolerable 
exercise, such, as a boy at school w'ould not 
have been whipt for. I went into his room 
one day, and he told me, with the utmost 
gravity, that he was busy making a translation 
of Ossian into the German language. 1 really 
with difficulty refrained from throwing the 
fellow out of the vidndow.** 

* Good heavens!' said Ellen, * if you had 
done so^ he would have become quite the 
fashion.’ 

«»Bless me,** said Sir X***, still hoping to 
mortify Ellen, “ where can this young lady 
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have been educated, to think that throwing a 
man out of the window would make him the 
fashion.” 

‘ I never said it would *,* she replied; * I 
calculated on the circumstance of his being 
taken from the Germany which I am sure has 
made many very silly tilings very much the 
fashion.* 

Sir X*** turned on his heel, bit his lips, but 
did not again venture to make any direct attack 
on Kllen. 



Chapter XXVI. 


Owing to the persuasions of Lady Bred- 
well, Ellen had the indulgence of going to 
the Master of the Ceremonies’ Ball, as she 


insisted that even children were frequently 
taken there to shew them the Rooms, who were 


not permitted to go any where else. The very 
slight, though rather tall figure of Ellen, she 
observed, the unusual playfulness of her smiles, 
and he^* head havitig no other ornament than 
her own hair, in short bright curls, (which at 
the time was not the fashion,) gave her alto¬ 
gether such an air of childishness, as, her Lady¬ 
ship was sure would prevent her going to a ball 
servingasa data for her entrance into the world. 
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Lady Bredwell’s rank secured to the resfof 
Iier party seats at the top of the room. Ellen 
was placed on tlie bench behind her, and could 
scarcely refrain from laughter at the odd 
figures that passed before her, with that seri¬ 
ousness of countenance so distinguishable in 
all places of public amusement in England. 

“ I am come to watch wliere an action may 
lie,** said the Lawyer, as he placed himself by 
her, “ for by the expression of your eye, I see 
there will be cutting and maiming^ notwith¬ 
standing the disinterested advice I gave you 
the other night.** ‘ I will not*, however,* she 
replied, * wound the stricken deer,* as her eyes 
fixed on a little lame figure on crutches, vtdiich 
seemed equally unfitted by nature and accident 
for bustling through such a scene. * I am more 
inclined to remark on the general effecifc of the 
whole, and I cannot express my surprize at 
finding my fellow creatures so ugly as they 
seem to be in this crowd} the majority too 
being so old at a ball surprises me greatly.* 
Dr. Blount, in an evidently new coat, heated 
with bustling through the crowd, and mca> 
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tified at the loss of time which he sullbred, 
(in compliance with the wishes of Lady Bred- 
well that he should appear in her train,) edged 
himself into a seat directly behind Ellen. 
“ We are going,*’ said the Lawyer, “ to pass 
sentence on the whole human race, judging 
them by their representatives here assembled.** 
‘ You are going to judge, then, hy a pack of 
fools,* said Dr. Blount, ‘ amongst which I 
reckon you and myself the greatest.* “ Come, 
come,** said the Lawyer, “ we have not given 
any great instance either of folly or want of 
taste in the seats we have chosen. Miss Ellen 
Walwyn is surprised to find her fellow-crea¬ 
tures so very ugly, and will be delighted with 
you no doubt, if you will tell her whether 
naturalists, moralists, or philosophers, of any 
class,. have attempted to account for the de¬ 
struction caused in the human figure by timet 
{md the comparatively light finger he lays on 
all other animals.** * What the deuce would 
it signify,! said Dr. Blount, ‘ where he laid 
his finger, if he did not wage war with our 
noblest faculties:* then half muttering to him- 
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self, he continued, ‘ I find my own failing 
me last; for insteatl of abstracting my mind, 
as I could have done h)nnerly, from a pack of 
ideots, I feel that I am come here to listen to 
wliatis said by a grinning baby; fur after all, w’hat 
is a smile, let it be ever so liuusual, but a grin.* 
“ Now, do tell me Blount/’ said the lawyer, 
“ which you admire most in this assembly,—the 
brightness of the young ladies’ eyes, or the 
brilliant display of diamonds worn by the old 
ones.” ‘ Booh, pooh,’ said he with impa¬ 
tience, ‘ they })ut on all that glitters’—** as if 
to inakc,darkness visilde,” said Bllen, finishing 
the sentence, and giving tliat very smile which 
lie found so |)uz ding. With increased ill 
humour he proceeded, * tliov are just like 
toads, ugly and venomous, witli each a precious 
jewel in tlieir head.’ “ The jewellers ought 
to bring an aeti^m against yon for spoiling 
their trade,” said the J^awyer; “ who do you, 
think would like to wear diamonds, after hear¬ 
ing such a speech.” 

One of tlie front rows of the side benches 
\^as filled hv a number of vorv fat .women, who 
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bad early secured places, to save themselves 
being inconvenienced by the crowd. Ellen, 
pointed them out to the Law^^er, and said, “ I 
thought, at the first glance, it looked as if’ all 
the dull fat weeds which used to rot at ease on 
Lethe’s wharf, had entered into an agreement 
to come in a body to Bath; but do look,’* 
said she, there is one of the sisterhood of fat 
weeds, that should have been on Lethe’s side, 
or with her sister weeds on the bench, who has 
joined the dancers.” * I cannot allow of your 
saying a word,against that lady,’ he replied; 
•she is the most sensible, clever woman 
that I know, when not tilting at the ring of 
pleasure. When you have lived as long as 1 
have done, you will find the characters which 
most excite your admiration, addicted to some 
"glaring folly, which serves as a mark to shew, 
that, however refined or exalted, they still are 
but poor human beings.’ h'llen slyly drew 
out a card and pencil, which she had brought 
for the purpose, and with a few strokes gave a 
striking likeness of the lady in question, and 
wrote under it “ Ophelia divided from her fair 
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‘ Is this a chaIlen<Te?* said he, 
as slie stretched out her luind to give him the 
card. If it is to be a war oi wits, I fear you 
will get the better.’ Good God, how shock¬ 
ing!” exclaimed a half-deaf’ dowager, who 
was placed (what w oukl in her case have been 
falsely called) xvitfiin hearing of the Law'ver, 
“ was there ever, any thing so alarming; that 
gentleman has just received a challenge; I 
heard liim say so; he holds the card in his 
hand. Poor man, how pale he looks! (for she 
was nearly idiiid as well as deaf) and had a 
lively imagination.) he ought to be taken out 
of the room.” 

* ^Vho is to be taken out of the room?* said 
a tall lady to a short one next her, catching 
at tlic last word. 

“ I don’t know,” said another; “ but I 
overheard that somebody was sick, I dare say 
it is Mrs. M'Hvlde, who is going to increase 
her family ; I know she is here to-night, and 
I sliould like to sec tlic younger brother’s 
wife’s face, when she hears it; I must go and 
tell her.” 
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‘ Can you tell me who is going to increase 
their family?* said an elderly maiden lady, 
anxious for information. 

“ I don’t know,** said another, who had 
heard it very imperfectly; but it is a younger 
brother*s wife ; I heai’d as much as that.** 

* Then, as sure as you live,* said another, 
* it is Mrs. Fruitful, for she has nineteen 
already; I must go and tell it to Miss Guess- 
well, who was so positive that she was not in 
that way.*’ 

** Who is in that w’ay?** said one speaker; 
while the first continued, ‘ it will overturn all 
her predictions.** 

Who was overturned?^* said an anxious 
face, blanched with fear ; “ I am sure I was 
very near it at the door.** 

‘ If any one w;as overturned, I can ansut r 
for it that it must have been old Lady Frisky,* 
said another. ‘ I have told her a huiulrcd 
times, when her Ladyship has set me down, 
that her coachman is a great drinker, and that 
her horses are mad with high feeding and 
spirits.* 
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“ Wlio, is there that high feeding, and 
drinking spirits, would not set raad?” said 
a physician of the Sangrado school. “ I dare 

say it is Sir P-; he never would follow tny 

advice, though he was alw’ays asking it: his 
poor wife is greatly to be pitied.” 

‘ Who’s wife is greatly to be pitied ?’ said a 
cross-looking little man, who just joined the 
groiq>; ‘ it is fifty to one that she does not 
deserve it.’ 

“ W hat is fifty to one ?” said a gentleman 
just come from the card-room; “ it is tre¬ 
mendous odds. I did a vei-y rash thing myself 
in that last game (though I won by it) in bet¬ 
ting twenty to one.” 

‘ Who is twenty-one ?’ said a starched prim 
figure much past it. ‘ Not Miss Puzzle, for to 
my certain knowledge she is seven and tw enty, 
if she is a day.’ 

“ Who is seven and twenty said another^ 
“ not Miss Young, for she is thirty-seven at 
the very least.” 

‘ Who is thirty-seven ?' said one, whose 
frightened looks at the sound betrayed tliat 
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she had reached that appalling epoch in a 
woman’s life.’ 

The group amongst which so much (jues- 
tioningy and so little answering had taken place, 
were by the reflux of the crowd brought to 
the bottom of the room ; where the vicinity 
of the musicians, (who had been laboriously 
employed in drumming, fiddling, and piping 
the favourite tune of “ Drops of Brandy” for 
the last two hours,) rendered even this kind of 
broken conversation impossible. 

We must now return to the upper end of 
the room, where the story of the challenge had 
experienced a quite different fate. 

“ Which is the gentleman who has received 
the challenge ?” said a toad-eating attendant 
on the deaf Dowager. 

‘ That gentleman with the card in his hand.' 

How dreadful that your Ladyship should 
have happened to Iiear it j your Ladyship 
feels for every one, &c. &'c.’' Then turning 
to a friend, she continued, “ that gentleman 
with the card in his hand has been cliallenged, 
and her Ladyship is so frightened that I am 
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sure she knows that they are to figlit across 
a table. 

* Who is he to fight with?’ said a third. 
* He is a married man, and has a family.* 

I shall go and tell his son,” said another. 
** If any one of the family fight, it ought to be 
the Captain : it is his trade.” * There is a 
disagreeable business at the head of the room,* 
said he, taking the son aside from amongst the 
dancers. ‘ Your father has had a dispute with 
another gentleman, and they have exchanged 
cards j you had better come, and see if you 
can prevent mischief. Come, and ask your 
father about it.’ 

No, no : that is not the way to manage 
him. He is a resolute character, and wiH not 
admit of interference. I must find out who 
is his antagonist, as the only way will be to 
take the quari’el on myself.” 

By this time they reached the top of the 
room. “ He has a card in his himd,” said the 
son with great uneasiness. “ Do tiy to find 
out who gave it to him ?” 
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Tlie friend enquired of a lady of rank, (nlio 
had not changed her j)lace tlie ^Yhole evening,) 
if she had taken notice of any disagreeable 
altercation between the gentleman he pointed 
out and any other in the room. She said, 
** that the person who sat on the bench 
directly beliind him, had seemed greatly out 
of humour, and had not spoken to any one 
else since he came into the room; and that 
when he first sat down in that seat, she had 
heard him pronounce the words ‘ fool,’ and 
‘ ideot,’ with great seeming WTath.” 

At this time Lady liredwell, who had 
invited a large party to supper, proposed going 
home. The lawyer gave his arm to Ellen, to 
assist her through the crowd. Dr. Blount 
remained lost in thought, sitting on the bench, 
but was roused, by hearing himself addressed 
in a manner he little expected, by a very young 
man. “ Sir,” said the lawyer’s son, “ if you 
have any thing to say to the gentleman who 
has just left that seat, I request you will say 
it to me.” 
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* Not for worlds, Sir, would I hold any com¬ 
munication with you,* replied the Doctor; 
* Wliatever I may to say to that gentle¬ 
man, or he to me, would to a certainty be totally 
unintelligible to you, therefore I beg you will 
go about your business, or your pleasure, I 
don’t care a farthing which, provided you go.’ 

Sir, I shall never stir from this spot, till 
you promise to meet me in the morning, and 
give me satisfaction, instead of my father.’* 

‘ You seem to me to be a very forward noisy 
boy, ami to tell you the truth, * would almost 
tempt me to promise to meet you in the morn¬ 
ing, for the sake of getting rid of you now, 
though the meeting could not bo productive of 
satisfaction to either party. You are, I repeat 
it, a very noisy boy. 

“ Boy, Sir, ditl ^ou say, let me tell you I 
have not been used to put up with such lan¬ 
guage; this is my address.” 

‘ Oh, hang your address,’ said Dr. Blount, 
with increased anger, ‘ if that is what you call 
it, to come up and speak to a stranger who is 
thinking, or wishing to think, of something 
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else all the time. Pray may I ask you why 
you have given me this card? Captain some¬ 
thing, (no matter what, I suppose, or you 
would have taken the trouble to write it le¬ 
gibly,) No. 2, *******-square. Do you live in 
the same house with that gentleman, who has 
just left that seat before me?” 

* He is my father, Sir, I told you so before.’ 

Why, then, God help him ; he has more 

patience than I thought he had to kec j) his 
senses.” 

The La^7ycr having put Ellen into a chair, 
leturned at that moment. ‘ What’s th(‘ 
matter now, my friend Blount? You look 
unreasonably angry. 1 must introduce you to 
mv son.* 

“No! God ble.ss you, don’t!” he replied. 
“ He wants me to promise to meet him in the 
morning.” Then, in a whisper, he added, 
“ Take hold of him, till I get out of the room.” 

* He is a cowardly, sneaking fellow-,’ said 
the son. 

“ Be quiet, boy. Pick up that card I have 
dropped: I should be sorry to lose it.’* 
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• So sliould I, Sir/ he replied, as he put it 
in his pocket. 

Come, none of your nonsense. You are 
not in love, I liopc, with the girl who gave it 
to me ? Admire her as much as you like, 
but you must never think of her for a wife.** 
‘As a wife!’ said tlie son, looking at the 
figure wlilch Kllen had .sketched, ‘ why. Sir, 
she is much too large, and d—d ugly into 
tlie bargain. This is not the card I wanted.* 
“ But it happens to be the one that I do,” 
said the Lawyer, putting it mto his poeket. 
“ Whiit the deuce is the matter with the boy? 
You doiih look well or happy.” 

‘ Sir, you don’t know how uneasy I am. I 
hear that vou exc hanged cards w ith the gentle- 
man who has just left us, in the course of the 
eveuing, and promised to meet him in the 
morning. Sitrely, on such an occasion, I 
dcseiTc your confidence.* 

“ And you should have it, and welcome, 
tny boy, if I did not think you had cjuite 
enough of your own, of wliich you have given 
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i; pretty good proof, by disputing in such a high 
tone with niy friend Pdount.” 

‘ Sir, 1 heard it as that you had cx- 

1 ‘hauged cards, and were to meet him in the 
morning/ 

“ And you wanted to be beforehand with 
me, I suppose. But I wiil not tride any more 
with \'our alfcction, by pretending to misun¬ 
derstand you. 1 was told ])y a fi’ciid at the 
door, that it was supposed I liad had a quarrel, 
Blount is in the church, so that you need not 
have given ymirself any uneasiness. Anal for 
the future, take my advice, and never believe 
the ludf of what you hear at Bath : it is cele¬ 
brated all over the world for its tittle tattle j 
and half what passes for scajidal and lies lias 
its origin in mere misimderstaiiding, and 
want of hearing. Five huiulred people as¬ 
semble to talk, while fifty are dancing; and 
the loud strains which proceed from the 
orchestra, and which are necessary to inspire 
the movements of tlic minority, more than 
half deafen the majority, and prevent their 
hearing rightly what is said. 1 dare say all 
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this tattle hait its rise in my being seen ibr 
part of the night with that cmtl you pickeil 
up in my hand. But us you seem (at least 
if I may judge from your whire h-cc) to be in 
no hurry to get rid ot' your liitlier, 1 will give 
you my honour, 1 liad not a dispute with any 
body to-night ; so go iiome to your bed, with 
your miiid perfectiy at ease on my account. 
But, hearkce, now I recollect, I think you had 
the best of that dispute this morning about the 
minor l>ecomingthe major ; and as 1 like to sec 
ingenuity in argument, though a man is not 
intended for iIjc bar, you may write to Cox 
and Greenwood, and say the money for your 
majority shall he lodged in their hands im¬ 
mediately.” 
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PREFACE. 




A N author who undertakes to write a noTel 
in the present day, (unless supported hy the 
consciousness of having genius to strike out a 
quite new path for himself,) must necessarily 
feel great discouragement, when he reflect^ 
that the road has been so often trodden, that he 
pan scarcely have a hope of pleasing by novelty; 
and yet all readers of such works are, like the 
Athenians, longing to hear (if not to te!l)\ 
something new. The very denommadon 
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book they write bolds out a promise, to^ 
the performance of which they are bound; 
and yet what can be toljl that is new’? The 
ludicrous character of Bob Acres, in the mi- 
mitable play of the ** Rivals,** is made to say, 
in excuse for introducing a new mode of svrear- 
ing, that “ damns have had their day.** A 
modem author may now say, with a sigh, that 
heroes and heroines have had their day. Yet 
what so interesting can be substituted in their 
stead? It seems as if the old-fashioned pan¬ 
tomime must first haye been introduced on 
the stage daring such an exhaustion in dra¬ 
matic subjects, as must now exist amongst novel 
writers^ and that Harlequin and Columbine 
weremadetoactwith frantic gesture, and pursue 
each other to the end of the piece with the 
most ardent gesticulations of love, in perfect 
silence, lest they should be hissed off the stage 
for plagim^nf, nothing being left for theip to 
i»y which had not been said before. Like 
the Roman, who offered a bribe to any one 
who diould invent a new pleasure, a novel 
writer ou^t (if authors were not proverbially 
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poor) to offer a large reward for the 
of a species of distress, in which a he¬ 
roine might be involved. For, as the case now 
stands^ there is not an arrow in the quiver.<rf 
fictitious misfortune that has not been already 
parted at them. They have had their lovei^ 
parents, friends, and faithful domestics, tom 
from them in every way that human ingenuity 
could devise. They have been made to shed 
tears of anguish, fright, irritated feelings, keen 
sensibility, wounded pride, wounded affection, 
and the whole tribe of wounds, for which there 
is no balm in Gilead,** and which are contN 
nually bleeding afi-esh. 

Then they have experienced siu^ mingled 
sensations of pain and pleasure; have been 
hunted over hill and dale; persecuted by cruel 
parents and relations, and shamed out of their 
lives by unfashionable ones; made to say the 
thing that was false to tlie hero they loved, 
and the plain and simple tmth to the objects 
of their greatest aversion; appearing to act; 
without principle or feeling to the former, and 
uniformly like demi-angels (at the smallffft 
■ » 2 
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po^ble calculation) to the latter; they have 
been scowled at by monks from undeV long 
hoods; frightened by banditti; threatened 
prisons, daggers, rudeness, and brutally; ded 
along subterraneous passages; concealed in 
caves and towers; driven by fatigue and an¬ 
guish of mind (acting on constitutions naturally 
delicate) into all the different kinds of fevers 
and agues with which the human species have 
ever been afflicted. 

Some, through thorny bye-paths, on ‘foot, 
have carried their own bundles; others have 
travelled in stage-coaches, gone into houses of 
111 fame, have sworn eternal friendship with 
paw-paw women; been mistaken for such them¬ 
selves ; worked for their bread to preserve tlieir 
virtue; been persecuted by naughty husbands, 
and hobble-de-hoy sons. Tliey have been made 
to blUS'b and turn pale, till there is no colour 
from the lily to incarnadine for an auflior 
to chuse a complexion out of. Their eyes, 
too, have been of all colours, (though uni¬ 
formly large, and with long silken eye-lashes;) 
and for their stature,—rather above the middle 
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size—^rather below the middle size—rather too 
tall, perhaps, but \\ith a bend that was truly 
Greciah^remarkably tall, which added to 
th»ir natural dignity-—^naturally diminutive, 
in which made them bewitchingly fe¬ 

minine—-just the right degree of embonpoint 
beauty—or just meagre enough to touch, 
the heart. 

We have been made to accompany them 
with the deepest interest through tardy morn¬ 
ings, and lingering evenings; never passing s 
day'of the usual length, time always fljang or 
creeping. Without a*munnur, we have gone 
with them over trackless oceans, wafted by 
gentle breezes, or terrified by stomis, such 
the oldest seaman never remembered. We 
have been made to look at them by the glini<- 
mering of lightning; by the light of the pale 
and conscious moon, and burning sun; by the 
flickering of a lamp, or the red blaze of a 
torch, with their clothes drenched, and their 
hair streaming in the wind and rain; in short, 
there is no light, and no weather, in which we 
have not seen modem heroines placed. 
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And then finr heroeS) we have had them of ali 
aiaes and dimensions. Stammering, and sighing, 
and swearing, and cursing fate and cruel 
stars; misinterpreting every thing they ever 
either saw or heard; and concealing w4iat 
ought to be explained, and explaining what 
should have been concealed. Bowingfrom their 
horses with ineffable grace, and falling fron^ 
them with the same—sometimes stunned, some¬ 
times broken bones; and for contusions, gun¬ 
shot and pistol wounds, they have had them 
of all sorts and sizes—most frequently in dan¬ 
ger of falling down prebipices on dark nights 
—out too late upon heaths—^impeded in their 
^ogress (and generally at a time when they 
were going to have a full explanation of ali 
doubtful circumstances, and every suspicion 
l^oved) by footpads and highwaymen at 
home; banditti, corsairs, and pirates, abroad- 
in short, stidi “moving accidents have they met 

with, both by Hood andlicld,’* that it seems 
quite improbable that any thing more grie- 
voU^y distressing should occur to^the iraagi- 
than what has already been related. 
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to excite and keep up kxtevest, in tlxe reedei<i 
With what auccesa tlm has been done vm- 
nous aul;^ 2 t»!s, let sorrow and expectalte teil,» 
whom they have beguiled of many a weary 
moment. 

Ailer havuig seriously considered these 
d^cultiei, feeling discouragement prc^iw 
lioned to their strength and numbers, and 
still finding that I could not conquer the in* 
clination to banish all recollection of the pain* 
ful past, by having recourse to present occu¬ 
pation, I determined on writing to two friends^ 
on whose judgment T thought I might rely 5 
and who, as they generally agreed iii opinion 
on most subjects, I thought would not confuse" 
me with contradictory advice.. The reader will 
easily conceive my disappointment on receiving 
the two following letters, pmnting out paths- 
so diametrically opposite to each other. 

**••*♦* Consider, before you 
begin to write, how many of your readera 
** there are, whose minds are so lettered by the 
** habits of their education, and the smallnecs; of 
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the circle in which they have lived, that 
“ nothing appears natural whicli is not exactly 
“ according to %vhat lias come under/heir own 
** immediate knowledge/ 

“ Tlieir manner of seeing and feeling is in 
“ some measure exclusive. It is true they may 
“ have attained great nicety of discriminatic u 
“ in the narrow circle to which they have been 
“ confine<l; but they never will be able to open 
** their mind’s eye wide enough to judge of 
“ what they have not previously been in the 
“ habit of seeing. If you write for these, (and 
** they will form a considerable part of your 
** readers,) you must not be careless from sup- 
“ posing that they are not formidable critics. 

They haye not, it is true, that universality 
“ of mind, which a wider intercourse with the 
‘‘ world may give them ; but they generally 
“ criticise with the greater accuracy, from only 
“judging of what they themselves have seen. 

They will, it is true, bestow no higher praise 
“ than you will find in the following remarks, 
which you may hear made every day. One 
perscte exclaims, ‘ How natural! I am cer- 
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** tain I have known the person for whom such 
** a character is drawn.* Another savs, ‘ t 
‘‘ like thg novel more than any thing I have 
“ read a great while, because the occurrences 
“ are all what may have come under our own 
immediate knowledge.* ‘ Nothing high- 
flown,* a third exclaims. * I could fancy I 
almost sa^v the awkward embairassment of 
“ the Captain, the haughty look of the Ge- 
“ neral, the notable anxiety of the mother of a 
large family; and then iSliss — talking to her 
fr!eud*s lover of her perfections, till she^falls 
“ in love with him hcrSelf; and the old people's 
“ peevishness, and the young people’s pert- 
“ ness!* ‘ I know many people,* says a fourth, 
** * who say the unsuecessfid lover was their 
** favourite; and certainly there coidd not be 
** a more natural character. And then the 
“ manner of his fldling in love is so excellent, 
“ so well brought about, it was exactly the 
“•way our friends over tlie way fell in love 
“ with each other.* 

“ ‘ And I am convinced,* says the inhabitant 
“ of a country town, ‘ that the autltor must 
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have lived in this very town, or Mrs. Siicli - 
“ a-one*s character never could have been 
“ drawn so exactly.* 

“ Do not despise this praise j a book must be 
really well written to meet with it. No finie 
denies the merits of some very celebrated 
“ Flemish pictures, which are meritorious ex- 
“ actly in the same way that your book slioul^ 
•* be; and all accurate observers of what is 
** presented every day to their view, will praise 
** both with equal justice. Those may judge 
•* of the accuracy with which an old apple- 
•* woman with her basket and paper lanthorii is 
*• painted, on whom the warm glow in a land- 
“ scape of Claude Lorraine would be lost> or 
** deemed unnatural. 

“ The paper lanthorn sheds a light on com- 
mon objects that every one must have seen, 
“ and, therefore, is a judge of; and the paint- 
** ing must have intrinsic merits, or its faults 
** would be sooner detected from the very cir- 
cumstance of their familiarity. 

“ For a work of this sort your heroes must 
** b% * all plumed like ostriches,* or * eagles 
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“newly bathed;* nor when they go out to^ 
“ take their morning ride, must they vault 
“ into ^heir seats, or ‘ look like feathered 
“ Mercuries, new lighting on a heaven-kissing, 
“ ;* *nor must they put on the nodding 

“ casque; nor wrap themselves in a cloak,^ to 
“ conceal the glitter of their apparel; or ex* 
^ pect, by throwing it off, to stand at once con- 
“ fessed, a Baron bold, a Count, a Duke,' or 
“ Knight of the Lance, of the first order. 
“ They sit for their pictures in an age and in 
a country where there are few distinctions of 
“ rank recognizable by dress ; and you must be 
“ content to paint them in clothes, well made 
“ by a fashionable London tailor, and no way 
“ different from w’hat the tailor’s eldest hope 
“ would wear liimself, when stepping into his 
“ curricle in Bond-street. They must be equa» 
“ ble, mild, and gentlemanlike; neither giving 
“ way to extravagant despair, nor too'sanguine 
“ ’in their hopes; and, after a courtship of thc- 
“ usual length, and a. few veiy natural,, but 
“ trifling, misunderstandings, they must leadi 
“ their brides to St. George's chapel, Hanover*- 
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“ square, or the nearest country church, without 
“ expecting that they should meet any insur- 
** mountable obstacle to the every da^dppiness 
at which they aim, and which it is yourbu- 
siness to paint. 

** This is the kind of novel which I should 
** the-most strongly recommend to you to writ^ 
“ as the most certain of being universally read. 
** Besides being a painting that every one will 
understand, it does not want keeping; it does 
** not want time to mellow tlie colouring; and, 
“ if well done, it will stand till the objects them- 
♦* sdives change, from tvliich you have co}>ied 
them; it being supposed that manners un- 
“ dergo a change in every twenty years, which 
“ include a longer period than the natural life 
“ of these very agreeable productions.’* 

Second Letter. 

* * * “ I should wish to warn you 

** most particularly against falling into* a 
manner in which some very pleasing novels 
“ have lately been written. They will not 
** bear being imitated. They paint, it is true. 
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** very agreeably, the manners of the times; 

* They choose a firm clouJ, and in it 

* Paint, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minote;* 

** but they are too much confined to the surface 
“ of things, they do not enter sufficiently into 
the recesses of the human heart or charactei^ 
they neither explore its heights, nor its depths; 
“ and though some of them are read for once 
** with great pleasure, by very excellent judges, 
** they leave no impression of farther excellence 
“ than that they have sen-^ed to pass an hour 
** very agreeably, by recalling many of the 
“ reader’s acquaintance to their minds, with 
“ all their teazing little particularities. 

“ It is in the nature of mankind to be so 
“ fond of the imitative art, in every way in 
“ which it can be exercised, that what is wea- 
“ risome in a high degree in itself, becomes 
“ amusing when well imitated. And this ac- 
“ counts for the pleasure with which those 
‘**books have been read, which I do not wish 
** you to imitate, because they must become, 
** like the fonns reflected from one mirror to 
another, weakened by every repetition. 
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** Ill order to be genei*ally read, I should 
“ rather recommend the marvellous, as taking 
“ a stronger hold upon the fancy, and,* conse- 
“ quently, being more agreeable to the genc- 
“ rality of mankind. Write so as to reuse 
“ and petrify your readers alternately. Ilar- 
“ row up their very souls; never let tlieir pulses 
** beat in healthful measure, lie strange, wild, 
“ and extravagant in invention. Ix*t the lives 
“ of your heroes take tlie tbnn of a busy, 
** frightful, and sometimes voluptuous dream. 
«< j^ever let them spend one moment amidst the 
“flat realities of life. Let them be always 
“ sinking into an abyss of woe, or elevated 
•‘and intoxicated with all that can charm the 
“ senses. Admit of no cottage in your sce- 

nery; nothing but the dark and loiithsomc 
•* dungeon, the glittering palace, or proud mo- 
“ numentsof fonner grandeur, mouldering into 
•• decay, with the fox peeping out of the win- 
“ dow, and the wind whistling through the 
♦♦ long grass. 

“ Your trees must be the lofty oak, the* 
** gloomy cypress, the black pine: your plants. 
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“ deadly iiight-sliade, henbane, and the rank 
'* thistle. If you wish to mark the scene as 
“ perfecftl^ foreign, it is not amiss to introduce 
“ the fig, the pomegranate, the vine, the 
“ oiiingej the citron, the lemon tree; but this 
“ must be done with judgment, and when 
“ they are brought in to perfume the air with 
“ their balmy sweetness, it must be at a time 
“ when your heroine is not in a state to eiyoy 
or even perceive their beauty and perfume. 
“ Chuse the era of your novel in times re- 
mote from modern improvements in hinges 
“ and locks. Let not? your blacksmiths* or 
** whitesmiths* work appear to be patent, and 
“ open and shut with the least possible trouble j 
“ on the contrary, they shoidd all creak, and 
** loudly too ; and when a door claps, there 
“ must always be a distinct echo ready to re* 
** peat the sound through the vaulted roofs. 
Keep supernatural agency everlastingly in 
tiew; but, before you close your history, you 
** must prove it not supernatural agency, but 
merely an accidental resemblance of it. Be 
lavish to your heroine of every outward grace 
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“ and beauty; but let the beauties of her mind 
“ be of the retired and recondite kind. Let 
“ her heart be the seat of pure afl^c^on and 
“ involuntary emotion. Let her feel and ago- 
“ nize at every pore. Let her, if possible^ be 
“ even capable of “ dying of a rose in aro- 
“ matic pain.** Let neither her, nor an affec- 
“ donate maiden aunt, attached friend, or 
“ faithful servant, who accompanies her, ever 
** have one moment’s peace, or rest of body or 
“ mind. You may vary the life of your hero 
** by hasty snatches of the most voluptuous 
“ indulgences; but be ^ure your heroine knows 
“ no happiness, till, at the close of her eventful 
“ histdry, when, weeping, blushing, and faint- 
“ ing, and in a state which the vulgar might 
“ mistake for very unhappy, she rew’ards the 
“ constancy of her lover, by sobbing out the 
•• marriage ceremony, and falling into his arms, 
** in a most gloomy ill-lighted Gothic cathe* 
drdi,' (if the joyful event takes place in Ehg- 
^‘lat^;) if on the Continent, you never can 
be at a loss for a half-ruined monastery suited 
** to the happy occasion. 
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You may fancy that this is ridicule, but I 
** assiire^yoii that I am serious ; write on this 
“ pjan in lowing and elegant language ; give 
“ jis much ius possible an air of truth to fiction; 
**• lef your villains be of the very first water, 
to whom murder is as meat and di’iiik. To 
“ your amiable characters give all the charac- 
“ teristic properties of saints. 

“ AVlien you ap])ear to overstep the bounds 
of probability, shew your ingenuity by proving 
that you have not in reality done so. Elec- 
trify, whenever you can ; employ a sort of 
“ magnetism on the nnnds of your readers ; 
“ make them feel afraid of their own shadows; 
“ keep their curiosity on the rack, and their 
“ faces pretty generally bathed in tears; and, 
my life for yours, you will be universally 
“ read. It is in the nature of mankind to like 
“ whatever affects their sensibility powerfully; 
“ and you must never lose sight of this, lie*- 
“ member, however, that though it is not ne- 
“ cessary that your heroes and heroines should 
“ act on rational plans, yet the historian of their 
“ lives (when he speaks in his own person) 
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must appear possessed of profound sense^ 
“ great depth, and a perfect knowledge of the 
♦‘ human heart; and, perhaps, thatJtiiowledge 
•* is never proved to be more accurate, than 
when displayed in recording the most unac* 
“ countable and inconsistent conduct that can 
♦‘ be conceived, in characters, from whose ta- 
^ lents and qualifications you would be led to 

‘♦form quite contrary expectations.” 

«***#*« 

When a person asks advice, it is more than 
twenty to one against their liking it when they 
get it; “at least I am sure ’tis so in Denmark.” 
I could not endure the idea of either of my 
advising friends. 1 had mistaken their cha> 
racters, they had mistaken mine. I could 
not look into myself, and suppose, that the 
reason that I did not like their advice was, be¬ 
cause I had not observation enough of the mi¬ 
nutiae of life for one species of writing, nor 
talent enough for the other. No, that was 
'very improbable indeed ; but I wondered how 
they could be such fools to hit upon the two 
plans, perhaps the only two that I absolutely 
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could not attempt. In genei-al, I am a person 
of tolerable equanimity ; but I do confess that 
I was considerably ruilled, and thought with 
pleasure of what had an hour ago given ipe 
pain-r-nainely, the little probability there was 
that circumstances would soon admit of my 
enjoying much of my two friends* society. 
Though I had lost all opinion of their judg¬ 
ment, yet I half resolved not to write at all j but 
as I began to cool, and considered, that if there 
was such a contrariety of opinion between two 
people, whose understandings and taste I had 
hitherto considered (and, indeed, were gene¬ 
rally acknowledged) good; that a multitude of 
readers must be more divided in opinion, and 
that a hope was, therefore, still left, to cheer 
an a\ithor’s breast, that some might be pleased 
with what others ^vould condemn ; and that 
the former end was more likely to be attained, 
by the representation of a variety of characters, 
and*scenes taken from real life, and thrown 
into the form of narrative, than by attempt¬ 
ing the more difficult task of fixing the reader’s, 
attention to t'vo leading characters. 
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I must nut omit to mention, that at the same 
time that I had written to luy two friends to 
ask their advice, that I siil.initted- to them a 
plan which I had w?/.vc//‘ drawn out, and to 
which there did not seem to be enuf possible 
objection; but which they most unaccountably 
criticized with so little merey, that, though they 
did not alter my opinion of it, they put me so 
completely out of conceit v. ith plans, that I 
determined to write without one, winch I fear 
the reader may discover but too plainly in the 
following pages. 
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" Perhaps the best argu’^ent which can be adduced in ftvonr of 
“ MotcIb is, the knowledge of the world which they insensibly in* 
*' part to those whose yontb, retired life, or want of qaickneiss of 
*' observation, may prevent their perceiving, of themselves, Use wide 
difference there is between what is real worth and virtoe, and what 
" only an assumption of it—to teach them, according to the old- 
" faxihioned proverb, that all is not gold which glitters. If the 
** Raven in the fable had bad his observation so qniekened, the 
“ eheese would not have fallen from bis beak.’'—^Ae Author. 
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